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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1895 



CROPPING DOGS' EARS: IMPORTANT AC- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 

IT is with very great pleasure that we have re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. Vreden- 
burgh, the Secretary of the American Kennel 
Club: 

tiEVf York, /ufy 11, 1895. 
John P. Haines, Esq.. President A. S. P. C. A., 

10 East 22d St., New York. 
Afy Dear Sir : 

There is now before the American Kennel Club 
a proposed amendment to its bench show rules, to 
be acted upon at its September meeting, prohibit- 
ing the cropping of dogs' ears, which, if adopted, 
will prevent all dogs cropped after a fixed date 
from being shown at any of our bench shows. 
Criticism in favor of and against this custom is in- 
vited from any person interested in this important 
question, to be submitted to the delegates before 
action is had, and thus enable them to act in a 
measure according to the consensus of public opin- 
ion. Arguments and reasons, for or against, from 
all points of view, are particularly desired, and you 
will therefore oblige me if you will kindly furnish 
me with your views on this subject, and your rea- 
sons for entertaining them. A selected few of the 
letters will be published in the August Gazette. 

Thanking you in advance for your favorable con- 
sideration of my request, I am 
Yours very truly, 

American Kennel Club, 
By A. P. VrEdenburgh, Sec'y. 

Mr. Vredenburgh's letter received the prompt 
attention which its importance required. We con- 
sider it one of the best signs of the time that an 
association so justly and so highly esteemed as the 
American Kennel Club should have resolved to 
take the mutilation of dogs into practical consider- 
ation, and we commend the deliberation which 
they propose to give to the subject. We have 
had. and still have, an extensive acquaintance with 



the members of such associations ; and we must do 
them the justice to say that we have always found 
them to be humane in disposition and ready toco- 
operate in sensible measures for the prevention of 
cruelty. They are not much given to sentimental- 
ism, but we have never found them indisposed to 
admit that needless suffering inflicted upon a help- 
less animal is an offence against common justice, 
which is unworthy of a gentleman. As the action 
of the American Kennel Club will be of far-reach- 
ing interest everywhere, we are glad that it is to be 
taken only after a fair and open-minded investiga- 
tion into the facts by which the judgment of the 
Club ought to be guided. 

The practice of mutilating dogs by cropping 
their ears and tails is inveterate and it has been 
nearly universal. At the bench show arranged 
by Mr. Cruft at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
ngt long ago, nearly three thousand dogs were 
placed on exhibition. Mr. Cruft offered a special 
medal for the best bull terrier, black-and-tan ter- 
rier, or white English terrier, over six months old, 
with unmutilated ears; aifd, even with this induce- 
ment, not a single uncropped dog was entered. 
We have to admit, then, that the prevalent prac- 
tice is against us, and we concede it to be just and 
fair to require that those who are opposed to it 
should give satisfactory reasons for its abolition. 

the testimony of the dog 
Among those who are opposed to it we might 
reasonably include the dogs themselves ; and, al- 
though they are not able to express themselves in 
human speech, they can and do express their feel- 
ings on the subject of cropping in a manner which 
is perfectly intelligible. 

The Pall Mall Gazette some time ago gave an 
anecdote illustrative of the sentiments of a bull ter- 
rier on this subject. No sooner was he released 
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from the hands of the cropper than he endeavored 
to reciprocate in a practical way by cropping the 
cropper, and the agility with which the cropper 
avoided the performance of the operation upon 
himself showed very clearly that, in the dog's place, 
he would not have much to say in favor of an op- 
eration which it is his habit to describe as per- 
fectly harmless and really not very painful. In 
the same journal we find the following anecdote : 
** Mr. Rawdon Lee has placed on record a most 
remarkable instance of which he himself was a wit- 
ness, illustrating the great Dane's memory of an in- 
jury inflicted by a cropper. He was once attend- 
ing a Crystal Palace show, and was engaged in 
conversation with a man far-famed among fanciers 
for his proficiency with the shears. * Walking past 
the benches,* he writes in his book on sporting 
dogs, * where the Danes were chained, we were 
startled by a terrible growl and furious lunge, a 
huge brindled dog springing up and making vio- 
lent attempts to reach the man to whom I was 
talking. Luckily for him, the chain and collar and 
staple held. I never saw so much ferocity depicted 
on the face of any animal whatever as there was 
on the countenance of that great Dane. It would 
have been bad for that man had it got loose. Need 
it be said we soon gave it a wide berth .^ "What 
was the meaning of that } " said I to the fellow, 
who was in reality very much frightened and shaken 
by the occurrence. ** Well," said he, *' I know the 
dog; he was badly cropped, and about five months 
ago Mr. Blank called me down to his place to 
* perform ' on his ears again. We had a terrible 
job with him, and I guess the dog just recognized 
me and wanted to have his revenge. I shall have 
nothing more to do with cropping boarhounds 
again,** continued the whilom operator, ** nor do I 
think I shall go near his bench ; no, not if I know 
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CROPPING IS CRUEL 



As we said not long ago, it is simply idle to 
pretend that cropping is a painless operation, or 
that it is done with a few dexterous strokes of the 
knife or a few swift clips of the shears. We may 
quote again the following statement by Dr. Fleming, 
C. B., who is one of the highest living authorities, 
if not the very highest, on veterinary surgery. Dr. 
Fleming says: **The operation is a protracted 
and horribly painful one, as it generally happens 
that piece after piece of skin and cartilage has 



to be clipped away in order to make the re- 
maining portions of the same length. But this is 
only the initial part of the business, as it is neces- 
sary for several days afterwards to/«//the ears, or 
what is left of them, to make them stand erect and 
unwrinkled. Meanwhile the piercing yells of the 
poor dogs while all this is being done is a terrible 
evidence of the agony they suffer.** 

We need not discuss the painfulness of the 
operation of cropping. All pretences that it is 
painless are merely absurd. Not a few persons 
who are in love with this particular form of fashion- 
able mutilation endeavor to make it as painless as 
possible by the use of ingenious clamps, tightly 
fitted to the ears ; and by the aid of this contriv- 
ance the cropper is enabled to perform the opera- 
tion more quickly and evenly. When this is done, 
and particularly when anaesthetics or cocaine are 
used, it may be conceded that the pain is either 
avoided or greatly mitigated ; but, as Dr. Fleming 
says, the pain of cropping does not consist merely 
in the cutting of one of the most sensitive parts of 
the dog ; it has to be continued for a considerable 
time afterwards, unless the dog is to be perma- 
nently disfigured, even in the eyes of his^ owner. 

CROPPING IS USELESS AND INJURIOUS 

Now, if the pain which is thus inflicted upon an 
inoffensive and useful animal were necessary to its 
utility, we admit that there might be some reason 
to defend it ; but, unless it can be shown that the 
pain of cropping is required and justified by some 
such reason, we think our friends of the Kennel 
Club will agree with us, as we agree with the Pall 
Mall Gazette^ in pronouncing the whole thing to 
be " idiotic,*' and idiotically cruel. Our conten- 
tion is that the operation of cropping adds nothing 
to the utility of the animal; that it is of no advan- 
tage to the animal itself ; and, in fact, that it is 
often a gratuitous injury to the dog, at the expense 
of its utility. If this contention is just, we think 
that the American Kennel Club ought to exert its 
powerful influence in promoting the abolition of a 
useless and gratuitously cruel practice. 

Of the uselessness of the operation we need not 
speak at length. There is only one case in which 
the pretence of utility has a show of truth, and 
that is when the dogs are cropped by way of pre- 
paration for the ring. We concede that if a dog is 
intended to fight, it is better that his ears should 
be cut, because in their natural form they would 
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give a certain advantage to his antagonist ; but to 
say so is to say that the cruelty of cropping can be 
justified only when the dog is intended to be used 
in an illegal and barbarously cruel amusement. We 
believe we are justified in saying that in no other 
case is cropping beneficial to the dog or of any 
advantage to his owner. 

The disadvantages are decided. The external ear 
of the dog is intended to protect the interior ; and 
to deprive the inner part of the ear of the protec- 
tion of the outer is to expose it to injury from 
flies or the entrance of foreign substances which 
may annoy the mutilated animal throughout its 
life. But the external ear likewise assists the dog's 
hearing, as an ear trumpet assists human hearing. 
To deprive any animal of such an instrument when 
it has been provided by nature herself is, to say 
the least, unnatural ; and we may add that the 
exposure of the ear which is caused by cropping 
not infrequently results in partial or total deafness. 

THE APPEAL TO KENNEL CLUBS 

In former numbers of OUR ANIMAL Friends we 
have told of the progress which has been made in 
England and Ireland in the endeavor to put an 
end to this bad fashion. Cropping has now been de- 
clared by the English courts to be an illegal cruelty, 
and the Irish Terrier Kennel Club has the great 
merit of having inaugurated a systematic reform 
by excluding cropped dogs from its bench shows. 
Fashionable opinion has been influenced by the 
well-known fact that her Majesty the Queen will 
allow no animal in her possession to be mutilated 
in any way whatever; and the Prince of Wales* 
has publicly declared himself to be ** opposed to 
this practice, which he considers causes unneces- 
sary suffering," adding that ** it would give him 
much pleasure to hear that the owners of dogs had 
agreed to abandon such an objectionable fashion.' 
Whether this humane desire shall be gratified de- 
pends almost entirely upon the kennel clubs, which, 
if they are so disposed, have the absolute power to 
put an end to it. Since the Prince's letter was 
published, the subject has been extensively dis- 
cussed. Sensible men ask what ^k?^^ cropping does. 
Failing to find that it does any'good, they ask why 
so cruel a practice should be continued ; and, know- 
ing as they do that it rests with the kennel clubs 
to say whether or not it shall be continued, they 
are appealing to the kennel clubs in England, in 

* See Our Animal Friends, April, 1895. 



Canada, and in the United States to take the whole 
subject into consideration. We rejoice that the 
American Kennel Club intends to do so, and we 
have good hope that the result of their investiga- 
tion will be the lending of their powerful influence 
to the suppression of a cruel practice which has 
nothing but the caprice of fanciful fashion to com- 
mend it. 

THE ENGLISH SPARROW AND THE 

CATERPILLAR 

A RECENT article of ours on **The English 
Sparrow " * is having a very practical illus- 
tration. We reminded our readers that, 
while we are so ready to complain of the sparrow 
as a nuisance, we are apt to forget the plague of 
caterpillars innumerable from which the sparrow 
was a welcome deliverer. All over the country 
people have been doing their best to exterminate 
the sparrow. The small boy, with sling and gun, 
has been incessantly at work — vainly, so far as the 
extermination of the sparrow is concerned, for the 
sparrow cannot be exterminated, but with this 
effect, of course, that the little brown bird has been 
scared away from particular localities; and not he 
alone, but thousands upon thousands of other 
native birds. Far more effectual, however, in de- 
stroying these feeble folk was the severe weather 
of last winter, in which myriads of them perished. 
Here, in the city of New York, and in many other 
places, the diminution in the number of birds has 
been observed, and now what follows ? Just exactly 
what might have been expected ; namely, a return 
of the pest of caterpillars. 

From all sides the complaint reaches us that the 
caterpillars have reappeared in force, disfiguring 
and destroying trees, and making it impossible for 
human beings to enjoy the shade which is so grateful 
in the summer season. The famous elms of New 
Haven have been devastated by the elm-leaf borer, 
and the same pest is abroad in Richmond, Virginia. 
Philadelphia is suffering from the ravages of the 
caterpillar of the tussock moth. From Brooklyn 
there comes a wail that will never cease until the 
coming of the only remedy shall be announced by 
the chirping of birds ; for it is only when the birds 
are few that the caterpillar nuisance becomes intol- 
erable. 

When will people learn to respect the laws of 
nature ? When will they learn that the artificial 

* See Our Animal Friends, May, 1895. 
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dcHtruction of any living creature that nature pro- 
cluccH rapidly and abundantly is invariably followed 
by an equal or even (greater increase of some other, 
and perhaps more offensive, creature ? To destroy 
the birds, however humble they may be, is to culti- 
vate the caterpillar. Therefore the present seems 
to be a KOf^d time to observe that the destruction 
of birds is as stupid as it is cruel. We cordially en- 
dorse the sentiment expressed by the Indianapolis 
Scfitiful in an excellent article on the plague of cat- 
erpillars now prevailing in that city. The Sentinel 
says : 

•* It has seemed almost hopeless to stop the 
slaughter of birds by appeals to the conscience or 
the intelligence of those who take delight in killing 
them, and the only thing left is a rigid enforcement 
of the law. A few examples of the punishment of 
offenders, whether boys or men, would have a more 
salutary effect than tons of literature on the sub- 
ject, and friends of the bird should not hesitate to 
secure such punishment whenever they have an op- 

!)ortunity. The law ought to be enforced to the 
cttcr." 

The StHtintl is right. What is wanted just now is 
a rigid enforcement of the laws, not, most assuredly, 
the enactment of new and barbarous laws for the 
extermination of birds, the protection of caterpil- 
lars, and the dcmoraluation of the small b(5y. 

WOMEN AND EGRET PLUMES 

WE desire to call the special attention of our 
rc*idcrs, and particularly of ladies, to an ar- 
ticle by Professor Allen* on " Egrets and 
their Plumes.** No doubt, the plumes are beautiful. 
We do not wonder that women should wish to adorn 
themselves with a masterpiece from the hand of na- 
ture which is more delicate than lace and as graceful 
as the lines of frost upon the window pane ; but if 
anv woman, with a \\oman*s heart in her bosom, 
would only think what it ci^sts to acquire that fairy 
ornament, we are sure that she would never wear it. 
Is there a woman in the world who would go deliber- 
ately into the woods in the nesting time of those 
l>eautiful binls, shoot the timid creatures in the 
Mvoetest season of their lives, and leave their young 
to perish of starvation? A woman who would l>e 
cuiltv of such cruoltv for the sake of ornament to 
her person would be no true woman, hut a feminine 
monster : and yet, what no nghi-minded woman 
would do with her own hand, thous,^nds of thoui:jht* 

•Sec fu^4?r IL. 



less women have been sending men to do for them, 
until now these beautiful creatures have been 
almost driven from our shores. Let it only be re- 
membered that every egret plume has been pro- 
cured at the cost of an agonizing death to at least 
one, and often to four or five, helpless and inoffen- 
sive creatures, and then, if womeacontinue to wear 
them, they will prove themselves to be deliberately 
and cold-bloodedly, not thoughtlessly, cruel. 

HYDROPHOBIA: FIVE COMMON ERRORS 

THE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in Elizabeth, N. J., has published 
an excellent tract by J. B. Morton, M.D., 
on ** Rabies Canina," or Hydrophobia, which we 
trust may have a wide circulation. As might be 
expected. Dr. Morton's brochure includes many of 
the points which were given more briefly in the 
June number of Our Animal Friends; but his 
description of the true symptoms of hydrophobia is 
the best that we have seen, and exposes many vul- 
gar errors which lead to the excited cry of " Mad 
dog! *' when the dog in question is not mad, but is 
suffering from an altogether different disease. 

Hydrophobia means the dread of water ; but the 
dread of water is a symptom of the disease only in 
the human subject, not in dogs, cats, horses, or other 
animals It is important to bear this in mind ; as 
dogs that have been really affected with rabies 
have been allowed to go free because they had been 
seen to lap water or to enter a pond or a stream. It 
should be understood, then, that, in the dog, aver- 
sion to water is no sign of rabies, and that the drink- 
ing of water, or even plunging into it, is no evidence 
that the animal has not rabies. 

Again, Dr. Morton rightly urges that rabies is 
quite as likely to occur in spring, autumn, or even 
mid-w inter, as in the summer months ; and he pro- 
nounces the dog law s, *' which proscribe the animal 
for four months of the year and tolerate him dur- 
ing the remaining eight, to be a relic of darkness. 
If there be a valid and sufficient reason for the use 
of that cruel torment, the alleged muzzle-guard, for 
one-third of the year, it remains equally valid and 
sufficient for the remainder/' 

Again, Dr. Morton significant!}- says that " rabies 
is a dumb or silent disease throughout its course." 
There may be a possible but infrequent exception 
in the form of a hoarse how L but the ordinar\' vocal 
<50unds of barking, yelping, whining, and growling 
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are not heard. The **mad dog" does not bark. 
Even blows will not extort an outcry from him. 
If this single fact had been generally known, many 
an alarm would have been obviated. 

Again, it is almost universally believed that the 
mad dog froths at the mouth, but this is altogether 
erroneous. The mad dog*s jaws are never " covered 
with foam," though a thick and ropy mucus does 
undoubtedly cling to his lips. The white and flecky 
froth which is often seen on an epileptic dog isnot 
an evidence of rabies, but a plain proof that his dis- 
ease is not rabies. 

Again, it is a popular error to believe that the mad 
dog runs about with evidences of excitement. He 
never does anything of the kind. Very rarely a 
vicious and aggressive dog may continue to act in 
that way during the early days of his disease, or, in 
the same period, he may be driven to unusual speed 
when pursued by men or other dogs. Unless in 
such a case, the mad dog may jog or trot slowly, 
but he is never seen to rush about in agitation ; and 
he never gallops. " The epileptic dog, on the con- 
trary, runs freely ; his mouth is closed ; he emits a 
frequent and snappy bark ; his jaws may be flecked 
with foamy saliva ; he may have convulsions ; " but in 
all of these particulars ** his agitated and frightened 
appearance, his hurried and erratic movements and 
turbulent conduct, present a notable contrast with 
the silence, the dull motions and disconsolate as- 
pect of the rabid dog." 

From these observations it will be seen that the 
popular notion of the symptoms of rabies is erro- 
neous in almost every particular. 

SYMPTOMS OF HYDROPHOBIA DESCRIBED BY DR. 

MORTON 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Dr. Morton's 
pamphlet is that in which he gives a careful de- 
scription of the symptoms of rabies, and which we 
may materially condense as follows : " It is gener- 
ally the fact that this horrible disease is communi- 
cated, not by a fierce and foaming creature, but by 
a solitary wanderer ; for it is the habit of the rabid 
dog, unless restrained, to leave his home and wan- 
der aimlessly as long as his weary legs will carry 
him. It is an almost invariable item in the history 
of the rabid dog — in country places — that * he was 
bitten by a strange dog that came along a week or 
ten days ago.* The incident is forgotten. In six 
or ten days the infected animal becomes restless ; 
changes his posture often and impatiently; lies 



down, only to get up again, move a bit, turn, lie 
down again, and so on. He is irritable, makes pet- 
ulant dashes at fowls which approach him, or a vi- 
cious snap at the cat. He has illusions of sight, gaz- 
ing fixedly at space and snapping at the visions of 
his imagination. He is tormented with thirst, lap- 
ping water eagerly and often. As the case goes on, 
he has glandular swellings of the throat and jaws, 
and increasing paralytic rigidity, which makes the 
act of swallowing more and more difficult, until, in 
the later days of the disease, he may be seen with 
his muzzle plunged to the eyes in water which he 
can neither lap nor imbibe. Tormented with cling- 
ing secretions in his mouth and throat, he spends 
much time in laborious efforts to dislodge them 
with his paws, which are, of course, liable to become 
charged with the noxious secretions. All this time 
the suffering animal is silent. He has no convul- 
sions at any stage of his disease, and dies at last 
from sheer exhaustion and without convulsion." 

Any one of the foregoing symptoms may exist in 
a dog without being sufficient proof of rabies. He 
may be sullen, restless, or irritable, and not be rabid. 
He may have tenacious secretions of the mouth, and 
not be rabid. He may have swollen glands in the 
throat and neck, and not be rabid. It is when all 
these symptoms are united and occur in the order 
which Dr. Morton points out, that the suspicion of 
rabies rises into probability ; and ** if he has had a 
recent hostile interview with a stranger tramp of 
his own kind, the suspicion passes into conviction." 

The Elizabeth Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals deserves the thanks of the com- 
munity for the publication of this excellent and in- 
teresting brochure. 

THE PLEASANT OCCUPATION OF 

TENDING BEES 

IN the May number of the Cosmopolitan there is 
an interesting article by Mr. W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, on " The Pleasant Occupation of Tending 
Bees," to which we should like to call the attention 
of our readers. Mr. Hutchinson gives a very com- 
plete account of the honey-bee, his home, his 
migrations, his habits of life, his business methods, 
his storehouses, his food, and his communal life ; 
and in a second article the same writer has given an 
equally charming account of the management of 
swarms, the arrangement of hives and apiaries, and 
the details of the interesting occupation of apicul- 
ture, which he commends particularly to women. 
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There is no doubt that the keeping of bees might 
be made a very profitable industry. A story is 
told of a venerable Italian priest who had long 
waited for promotion, and at last was presented 
to a benefice the emoluments of which were barely 
sufficient to keep the body and soul of the incum- 
bent together. After a while he was visited by 
one of his superiors, who expected to find him 
living in penury, and intended to afford him some 
necessary relief. To his surprise he found the 
priest living in perfect contentment, surrounded 
with all ordinary comforts, and even enjoying a 
few modest luxuries. On inquiring how this had 
come about, his host smilingly led him into a 
garden where there were more beehives than he 
had ever before seen in his life; and it was from 
these that the worthy priest derived an income 
which was much greater than the emolument of 
his benefice! The care of bees might be made 
an easy and profitable occupation by many clergy- 
men and by many women living in the country. 
It would require some time and a good deal of 
attention, but it would be rewarded both by the 
profit which might be made from it, and by the 
constant and varied interest of the occupation it- 
self. We can see no good reason why " the pleas- 
ant occupation of tending bees " might not become 
much more general in this country than it ever 
has been. We should be very glad if it could be 
made so, for every occupation which brings men 
and women into close and kindly relations with 
their humbler fellow-creatures is an education in 
humanity. Many persons are deterred from under- 
taking bee culture by the dread of the insect's 
sting. Doubtless the sting is unpleasant, but it 
ought always to be remembered that the bee is 
not disposed to sting on slight occasion, and can 
sting only at the cost of its own life. The social 
instinct of the little creature is so strong as to 
cause it to sacrifice its life in defence of the com- 
munity to which it belongs; but it will not sting 
unless in what it imagines to be self-defence. It 
naturally supposes violent movements to be in- 
dicative of an intention to injure ; and hence the 
beekeeper must learn to move slowly and gently 
among his hives. .Again, the bee is one of the 
cleanliest of animals ; foul odors make it furious ; 
and hence the bee-keeper must be fastidiously 
cleanly, or he may expect some time to have an 
unpleasantly warm reception. But bees, like other 
animals, soon learn to recognize persons who are 



often among them, and, after a little time, the bee- 
keeper may approach, and even handle, his small 
kine with perfect impunity. We commend the 
interesting articles to which we have referred to 
the careful attention of our readers who live in the 
country, and we hope that the industry of bee- 
keeping may be greatly extended. It would, un- 
doubtedly, be profitable; it would also be morally 
educational. 




Peter Denning, of 97 Manhattan Avenue, was 
advised by one of the Society's detectives to stop 
beating his horse, which was attached to a loaded 
wagon. When he was told that the horse was too 
lame and sore to work, he replied: " I know my 
business. I am the owner of the horse and I in- 
tend to do as I please," at the same time giving 
the unoffending animal a savage cut with his whip. 
That settled his case, and when he found himself 
unceremoniously landed in a station-house cell he 
began to realize that the poor old horse had some 
legal rights which even the owner must respect. 
When he was called for trial before Justices Hins- 
dale, Hays, and Jacobs in the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, Denning meekly pleaded guilty to the charge 
of cruelty, without pretending that he could do as 
he pleased with his own property. Justice Hins- 
dale imposed a fine of twenty-five dollars or fifteen 
days in the city prison. The horse was kept in the 
veterinary hospital for rest and treatment. 

Ah Sing, a Chinese laundryman, purchased six 
large, live chickens at Gansevoort Market the 
other morning. He had only a small-sized basket 
with him, and the Society's officer, who is always 
present at the market when live stock is .sold, won- 
dered how the Chinaman was going to carry his 
purchase away. He was soon enlightened. Tak- 
ing what appeared to be a pillow-slip from the bas- 
ket, Ah Sing picked up one of the chickens by its 
legs, thrust it headforemost into the bag, and was 
about to treat the others in the same manner when 
the officer stepped up and put a stop to further 
proceedings of that kind. The Chinaman got 
quite belligerent at what he considered an unwar- 
ranted interference. It was explained to him that 
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it was cruel to carry chickens in that manner, and 
he was told that if he persisted in doing so he 
would be arrested. The bag was really not large 
enough to hold more than two, but Ah Sing main- 
tained that he had carried ten in it. As chickens 
could not " (eel anyhow," he asserted his right to 
do as he pleased, and until the officer threatened 
to arrest him on. the spot, he could not be con- 
vinced that he was violating the law. Then he 
purchased a coop in which he carried the poultry 
away. 



In the Court of Special Sessions John Barry, of 
1319 First Avenue, entered a plea of guilty to the 
charge of selling a horse having the disease known 
as farcy, for five dollars. The Society's prosecutor 
explained the nature of the disease to Justices Je- 
rome, Hays, and Jacobs, and mentioned cases of 
stablemen who had contracted it from horses in 
their charge and had died in terrible agony. Jus- 
tice Jerome imposed a fine of fifty dollars or fifteen 
days in the city prison. " If this were not your 
first offence," said the presiding magistrate, "the 
court would have imposed a more severe penalty." 



what he had seen, and his testimony, corroborated by 
that of the Society's officer and veterinary surgeon, 
satisfied Justices Hinsdale. Hays, and Jacobs of the 
guilt of the prisoner. He was sentenced to pay a 
fine of twenty-five dollars, or fifteen days in the 
city prison. The injured animals were taken care 
of and will soon be able to work. 

o © o 

The reprehensible practice of muzzling dogs in 
hot weather ought to be prevented by law. No 
animal suffers more intensely from thirst than the 
dog ; to muzzle him is gross ignorance and a great 
cruelty.— J. H, AdamSON, D.V.S., in Tke Journal 
of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives. 
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Arkon Lifsky, of 185 Delancey Street, was 
caught in the act of stabbing a horse belonging to 
a fellow-driver. Several horses stabled in the same 
building had been previously cut by some unknown 
person, apparently with a knife or other sharp in- 
strument. Alfred C. Buery, the foreman of the 
stable, determined to find out who the miscreant 
was, and to that end stationed himself in a dark 
corner of the premises on the night of July 24th. 
About eight o'clock Lifsky entered, and after look- 
ing around and finding himself, as he imagined, to 
be the only one in the place, he went to the hay- 
rack and stole a quantity of hay. When he was 
leaving, one of the horses accidentally rubbed its 
nose against Lifsky's shoulder, whereupon he 
struck the poor creature a savage blow on the 
head with the wooden bottom of a feed-bag, and 
deliberately plunged some sharp instrument into 
its body. Buery had seen the whole transaction 
from his place of concealment, and before Lifsky 
could raise his hand to strike another blow the 
foreman had him by the throat. The contempti- 
ble coward had nothing to say and was taken to 
the station-house. On being arraigned for trial in 
Court of Special Sessions he pleaded not guilty. 
Buery in a straightforward way told the justices 
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EGRET PLUMES 
Bv J. A. Allen 

NO birds are more beautifully decorated than 
egrets. Their name is a corruption of the 
French word aigrette, and is particularly 
applied to those species of herons which are orna- 
mented with tufts of loose-webbed plumes grow- 
ing from the head, the sides of the neck, or the 
back. The egrets par excellence are a group of 
snowy-white, herons, of which our own little 
white heron or snowy egret of the South is a 
typical representative. Indeed, it is this species 
that forms the chief source of the most delicate 
and most coveted of the plumes so extensively 
used for decorative purposes in millinery, nor is it 
surprising that such graceful objects should be 
sought as an article of ornament. But those who 
wear them are rarely aware of the cruelty their 
use occasions or the wholesale destruction of in- 
nocent bird-lite which is required to maintain the 
supply. The beautiful plumes are the nuptial or- 
naments of the birds and are worn only during the 
breeding season, when they are common to both 
sexes. Hence, in order to secure them, the birds 
must be killed during the nesting period ; and if we 
should tell the cruelty and havoc to the egret col- 
onies which attend the slaughter of these beauti- 
ful creatures, any woman of humane feeling and 
refinement must look with horror upon the wearing 
of ornaments obtained through such a sacrifice of 
life. 

Formerly the egret species were abundant from 
the Middle States southward, particularly in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States, in Central and 
South America, and as far south as the Argentine 
Republic. 

Associated with the little white egret, and hav- 
ing about the same range, is a larger species, the 
great white egret, also pure white and beauti- 
fully plumed. In this species the occipital plumes 
are lacking, but the plumes from the back are long 
and abundant and form a magnificent drooping 
train. 

Fifteen years ago these beautiful birds were in 



almost undisturbed possession of the swamps and 
swampy islands of southern Florida, where, in 
large rookeries of hundreds and even thousands of 
pairs, they reared their young in safety. Shortly 
after this date their haunts were invaded by the 
murderous plume-hunter, and as colony after col- 
ony became depopulated in the more accessible 
parts of their haunts, they were pursued into the 
remotest bayous of the interior. Thus an orni- 
thologist of note, writing in 1890 of a recent trip 
to the keys and everglades of South Florida, says : 
"The 'plume-hunter' is in greater numbers and 
more active than ever in South Florida, and there 
are absolutely no Iteron rookeries on the salt-water 
bayous or on the outlying keys of the Gulf ^oast 
of Florida from Anclote Keys to Cape Sable."* Dur- 
ing weeks spent in these regions scarcely an egret 
was seen, where ten years before their snowy-white 
plumage and graceful forms were a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape. 

-For several years Fort Myers was the seat of the 
traffic. Local traders were ready to pay high cash 
prices, not only for egret plumes, but for all bird 
skins that could be utilized for millinery purposes. 
In winter the region was visited by buyers from 
the North, " provided to equip hunters with breech- 
loaders, ammunition, and the most approved and 
latest devices for carrying on the warfare." It is 
notorious that one man from New York employed 
regularly for years from forty to sixty gunners in 
this murderous work. It is little wonder, then, that 
the beautiful egrets and hosts of other less at- 
tractive birds were almost exterminated in South 
Florida, or that the hunters and milliners' agents 
were compelled to seek new fields for the prosecu- 
tion of the nefarious business in Louisiana, Texas, 
eastern Mexico, and the northern portions of 
South America. 

But the slaughter of these beautiful creatures 
and the rapid extermination of species after species 
of the most attractive and harmless forms of bird- 
life are by no means the worst feature of this bar- 
barous business. As we have said, the much-cov- 
eted plumes are worn by the birds only during the 
nesting season, when they are assembled in colo- 
nies to rear their young: but we must add that at 
this season these usually wary birds are approached 
with comparative ease. Affection for their young 
renders them less watchful for their own safety, 
and when their nesting haunts are invaded they 
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fall an easy pray to the hunter, who shoots them 
indiscriminately as long as a bird remains. Says 
the writer already quoted : ** They are hunted, 
just during the period of the full perfection of the 
plumes, with such unremitting perseverance by the 
cruel plumehunters that scarcely a rookery, no 
matter how small, escapes." At the larger rooker- 
ies it was not uncommon for a single hunter to kill 
a hundred egrets in a day, for days in succession. 
The hunter cunningly secretes himself and uses a 
small rifle, which makes little noise and does not 
greatly alarm the birds ; and the murderous work 
is continued till the few birds which remain are no 
longer worth the time it would take to secure them. 
The birds that are left alive soon desert the region ; 
and where there was once a vast rookery so cov- 
ered with egrets "as to look from a distance," as 
one hunter expressed it, " as if a big white sheet 
had been thrown over the mangroves," not a living 
bird remains. 

The dead birds are gathered up by the hunter, 
the portions of the skins containing the plumes are 
stripped off, and the bodies are left in heaps to 
putrefy or become the food of buzzards and other 
birds and beasts of prey. The trees are still full of 
nests, some with unhatched eggs, but many con- 
taining young, doomed to a lingering death from 
starvation. An eye-witness of one of these scenes 
says of an island that had thus been desolated only 
a few days before his visit : ** The trees were full 
of nests, some of which still contained eggs, and 
hundreds of broken eggs strewed the ground every- 
where. I found a huge pile of dead, half-decayed 
birds lying on the ground, which apparently had been 
killed only a day or two before. All of them had 
the plumes taken with a patch of the skin from the 
back, and some had the wings cut off; otherwise 
they were uninjured. I counted over two hundred 
birds treated in this way. I do not know of a 
more horrible and brutal exhibition of wanton de- 
struction than that which I witnessed here."* 
This is only one tragedy out of hundreds enacted 
in the wilds of Florida and other portions of the 
Gulf coast during the last decade, till the beautiful 
plume-bearing egrets have been reduced to a few 
scattered pairs, driven for the most part to well- 
nigh inaccessible resorts. 

For what purpose and at whose behest is all this 
cruel slaughter of the innocents? Fashion de- 
mands it in behalf of "the gentler sex," that they 

♦ W. E. D. Scott, in The Auk, vol. iv., p. 214. 



may bedeck themselves with the barbarous adorn- 
ments of the savage ! 

It is for " tender-hearted woman " that this sac- 
rifice is made ! 

A HOME FOR DEER 

By Alice T. Curtis 

IN the northern part of Maine, fifteen miles 
from the nearest neighbor, is a large and com- 
fortable farm, which, if the wild folk of the 
woods only knew about it, would indeed be a 
happy hunting ground ; because the farmer who 
lives there will not allow any bird or beast killed 
on his property. "There is room enough outside 
my farm to kill deer," he says, when he is asked 
his reasons. 

Directly in front of his house is a large pond 
where many people come to fish for trout. A large 
brook crosses the farmer's land, and last year, by 
steadfast and persistent endeavor, he secured pro- 
tection for the fish in that brook for five years. 
" People would fish in that stream and not take 
away what they caught. I would see the fish lying 
there in the field, and I made up my mind to stop 
it," he said. 

The first night I came to Parlin Pond a deer 
came out to the road and followed along beside 
the carriage for several rods, and then began to 
feed in a little opening near the woods. The deer 
seemed to know they are safe here, for nearly every 
afternoon three or four would come out and feed 
in the field near the house, and we could go very 
near without frightening them. 

This farmer has many sheep and lambs, and he 
carries salt to the pasture for them every morning, 
and often at nightfall he sees the deer at the same 
place where salt was given to the sheep. 

He tells the story of a hunter who came to his 
house one autumn to kill a deer ; and when he found 
that the farmer would not have them killed on his 
farm he was anxious to go farther on, so the farmer 
harnessed a horse to take him to Moose River. 
As they drove along they saw a deer feeding near 
the edge of the wood ; it lifted its graceful head 
and came down within a few feet of the carriage, 
walking along and watching the men with its beau- 
tiful, trustful eyes. 

" Why don't you shoot ? " asked the farmer. 
" You want to kill a deer, and you will never have 
so good a chance again." 
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"Shoot that deer!" responded the 
hunter, " I wouldn't hurt it for a thou- 
sand dollars! Theman who would shoot 
a creature like that would be a villain." 

This pleased the farmer very much, 
and it is one of the stories he likes to 
tell. 

People come in the summer season 
to board at the farm-house; one boy 
brought a camera and has taken several 
good pictures of the deer. In the big 
elms near the house two golden orioles 
have their nest, and a pair of yellow- 
hammers live near by, while robins and 
song sparrows and bobolinks do their 
best to make the world a cheerful place. 
At twilight the hermit thrush can be 
heard above all the rest, and some- 
times glimpses can be had of this 
shy bird. The farmer's little son showed us a rock 
in the pasture where he goes every day to carry 
food to a large family of squirrels. Several of them 
came out and scolded noisily at the strangers, and 
perched about with bright, expectant eyes for the 
bits of cheese and gingerbread that they knew the 
boy always had for them. This same boy has a 
lamb that follows him everywhere. The boy, and 
the lamb too, are healthy, happy young creatures 
and satisfied with their home. 
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cupation, that of 
lan ! When one 
hears for the first time of a person who goes about 
feeding cats, one is apt to fancy he has something 
to do with the A. S. P. C. A., which of course al- 
ways cares for hungry cats or dogs, or else that he 
is an eccentric old gentleman who takes pity on 
the wretched street waifs that but for people with 
tender hearts like him would go for many a day 
without so much as one square meal. 



But the cats' meat-man is led by no such motive. 
His clients are sleek, well-to-do cats, and he simply 
follows in a businesslike way an occupation that 
secures him a very good living, as anyone who will 
go at the right time down into a certain part of 
New York may see for himself. Yet, how few even 
of those who live in New York have ever heard of 
him! 

To find the cats' meat-man at his work, one may 
have to rise early and wait patiently at some spot, 
unless he has a friend who is one of the whole- 
sale grocers or commission merchants who occupy 
almost exclusively Greenwich and Washington 
streets, together with the cross streets for some dis- 
tance north of Washington Market. Here are 
the market-men, the dealers in country produce. 
and warehouses where everything, like butter, eggs, 
cheese, and tapioca and spices and tea, is stored. 
These places would be overrun by rats and mice, in 
no one knows how short a time, but for the cats, 
of which every store has at least one, whilp others 
have perhaps nine or ten. Ordinarily the passer- 
by sees not one of those cats, though there may be 
hundreds in the neighborhood, for they all keep 
back in the cellars and lofts where their services are 
needed. Only at certain intervals do they come 
out upon the streets; but when they do appear, 
then is the time to see the cats' meat-man, and 
he will not have long to wait, cither, for these cats 
know the time of day as certainly as by a clock. 

The owners of all these cats are prosperous busi- 
ness men, and the cats are as much employees as the 
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office-boy or bookkeeper; and though they cannot 
be paid in the usual way, their owners see to 
it that every cat has a big meal as often as he 
needs it. They must not be fed too much, or else 
they would not hunt rats and mice as they should. 
But they are regularly fed, and the cats keep tally 
on the hours and minutes in a way that is marvel- 
lous. For the small sum of five cents per meal for 
each cat, the cats' meat-man engages to supply 



makes it thin. What is true of dogs is also 
true of cats, that, if fed but once a day and then 
sufficiently, the creature keeps in better health and 
attains its highest usefulness. To some who stuff 
their pets at meal-time and between times, and then 
have them lie around in idleness that dulls their 
wits if it does not actually make them sick, this 
may seem heartless and cruel. But indulgence is 
not kindness to animals any more than to children, 



each one with a portion of fresh meat, either once 
a day or four times a week, just as you choose. 

Not more frequently than that, because the men 
who own the cats know that it is not well to feed 
a cat too often. They know that by nature the 
cat is carnivorous and that, in a wild state, a full 
meal is only had by the expenditure of a large 
amount of energy. Hence a cat which shifts for 
itself, in the presence of a favorable food supply, is 
always lean, because meat does not fatten, while 



though it often passes for such among many well- 
meaning people. No one ever saw a warehouse cat 
that was ill treated. Theirtruslful manner and their 
sleek pelts, their tense, hard muscles and their ex- 
traordinary activity and suppleness, all bear wit- 
ness to their good treatment. 

The cats' meat-man goes his round usually in 
the morning. If he is due at a certain place, say 
by eight o'clock, you will need no watch to know 
when the hour has come. As the minute draws 
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near, cat after cat emerges from the back places — 
black cats, white cats, and spotted cats, yellow cats, 
striped cats, and Maltese cats, bobtailed cats and 
cats with scarred visages — tokens of hard tussles with 
the big wharf rats as well as with their fellow-cats. 
They take their stand on heaps of bales, on boxes, 
on sheds, or on the sidewalk, nervously watching 
every passerby, or else they walk up and down on 
the flagstones, under the broad awnings, stopping 
now and then with lifted paw to look. 

Presently a simultaneous " meow " is set up ; 
every cat rushes towards an old man with cheer- 
ful, kindly face, wearing a respectable suit of faded 
black, who trudges aJong with a heavy market-bas- 
ket on his arm. He sets the basket down on a 
step or a box, and instantly the cats crowd around 
him, rubbing his legs with pleasure, and sometimes 
one of them springs upon his back ** meowing " 
joyfully. The old man (he is the cats' meat-man) 
has a bundle of square papers tucked into the side 
of the basket. On each one of these pieces of pa- 
per — as many as he has customers at that place — 
he puts about a quarter of a pound of fresh beef- 
heart chopped into little pieces, and he lays before 
each cat the square bit of brown paper that serves 
as a plate. Sometimes, leaving his basket on some 
doorstep where no one disturbs it, he goes up a 
cross street with his arms full of bundles of meat. 
On his way back some of the cats have finished, 
and he lets them lick his hands. One cat bit him 
severely a while ago, but it was only by accident ; 
because they are very fond of him, and manifest 
their pleasure in every way a cat can. 

The present cats' meat-man (for there have been 
others before him) is a man of more tha;i ordinary 
intelligence, and I am told (in confidence) that he 
is a man of education, but that his eyesight failed 
him until he could not follow his profession ; and 
he chose to earn an honest though humble living 
in this way rather than to become dependent upon 
other people. Not one of the merchants whose 
cats he feeds knows who he is or where he goes ; 
indeed, for reasons perhaps best known to him- 
self, he does not care that they should know. 

He evidently earns a comfortable living, for he 
feeds not less than a hundred and fifty cats a day. 
The meat is always of the best beef-heart, for 
which he pays about eight cents a pound ; but 
when the cost was twenty cents, every cat received 
its full allowance. 

The cats' meat-man is a picturesque figure, and 



it would be hard to say how we should get along 
without him. 



PEN-SKETCHES OF BIRDS 

By Leander S. Keyser 

IN my numerous rambles in quest of nature's 
lore, I have again and again seen a bird, or a 
group of birds, in such a position relatively to 
other objects as to form a picture of rare beauty. 
How often have I coveted the gift of the artist, 
that I might transfer to canvas the scenes that 
have held me in a transport ! Although I possess 
no skill in mixing colors, or in applying them with 
the brush, I fancy I could make some suggestions 
that would be of value to artists. Many pictures of 
birds in books and magazines are wooden, looking 
as if the feathered subjects were consciously posing 
for their photographs. They lack the naturalness 
of posture and variety of environment that lend 
such a delightful charm to the real bird in the real 
out-of-doors. With pen and ink and plain Anglo- 
Saxon I want to sketch a few scenes that have 
come under my eyes. 

Never shall I forget the thrill I felt one day of 
early spring while driving along a quiet country 
road, when a bevy of bluebirds, several Baltimore 
orioles, and a pair of scarlet tanagers, all in holiday 
attire, settled gracefully upon a rail fence a short 
distance before me. In view of the harmonious 
blending of blue, black, gold, and scarlet in the 
soft light of the afternoon sun, I decided that it 
might have been called a symphony of colors. 
The graceful forms of the birds stood out in full 
relief against the gray background of a not distant 
woodland, and the common rail fence on which 
they were perched became almost transfigured by 
its gorgeous bejewelling. 

I recall another picture. I wish I could have 
taken a flash-light view of it, for its very simplicity 
gave it a charm all its own. I was pursuing my 
usual avocation as a busy loiterer, and had come 
to the fringe of my favorite woodland, when my 
eye caught the glint of a blue patch sharply out- 
lined against the gray, shaggy bole of an oak-tree. 
At first it seemed almost a part of the tree itself ; 
but, on levelling my glass upon it, I found that it 
was a bluebird, clinging like a nuthatch to the bark 
of the tree, its azure form standing out in bas-relief. 
Was it a cameo in feathers ? Why should not some 
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painter accept the suggestion and limn the pretty 
scene ? 

On another occasion, while sauntering through 
the same woodland, I stumbled upon a little bird- 
comedy, which would have set an artist's pulses in 
a tingle. True, the birds that figured in it were 
quite nervous and distraught, so that it might 
have been difficult to catch their pose, yet it was a 
picture of shifting and even scintillant colors. The 
actors in the scene were a hermit thrush, a wood 
pewee, a downy woodpecker, several golden- 
crowned kinglets, crested tits, black-capped chick- 
adees, nuthatches, brown creepers, and a pair of 
jays in nuptial dress — all of them flitting and 
scuttling about in great excitement. Had a mur- 
der been committed in Birdville ? Ah ! I soon 
espied the cause of the hubbub— a little screech- 
owl, whose gray-mottled figure was half hidden 
among the brown leaves of a bushy limb, his star- 
ing eyes expanding and contracting as he peered 
out into the midnight — for him — of the midday. 
The other birds circled around him, scolded him 
vociferously, and called him I know not how 
many offensive nai;nes, such as assassin, brigand, 
highwayman. Presently, however, my presence 
seemed to quiet their fears, and they soon flew 
away to their several feeding places, leaving the 
owl and myself to cultivate each other's acquaint- 
ance. No doubt they indulged in some pleasant- 
ries over the turn affairs had taken. "The two 
owls will find each other congenial company," they 
may have tittered as they made off. 

But the ** two owls " had few tastes in common. 
For a while we tried to outstare each other ; but 
in this I was no match for my friend. Then I per- 
petrated a deed of which I have often been heartily 
ashamed. I picked up a club, and hurled it at that 
sunlight-dazzled fowl of the night ! True, I pur- 
posely took uncertain aim, so that my missile spun 
wide of the mark (a fact I take supreme pleasure 
in recording) ; yet I concede that it was a cowardly 
act — taking advantage of a comrade's blind help- 
lessness, and I should not thank any artist for 
painting that performance. It might, however, 
make a fine subject for a cartoon. The whizzing 
of the club gave Mr. Owl such a fright that he 
took to wing, and went gliding in his smooth, oily 
way through the thick network of boughs, piloting 
his course, blind as he was, with marvellous skill. 

The chromatic opposite of the mezzotinted owl 
is the brilliant cardinal-bird. See him standing 



upright and alert on a twig, his crest erect, his rich 
colors flashing in the sunlight and yet blending 
with and shading into his framework of green 
leaves, and his handsome figure outlined against a 
patch of blue sky ! A study in red, indeed ; a 
dream of symmetry. However, when a bird stands 
between the sun and the observer, no matter how 
gorgeous his plumes may be, he becomes a mere 
silhouette, not a trace of color discernible. Such 
ebon profiles have I seen of the cardinal grossbeak, 
the purple finch, the indigo-bird, and the scarlet 
tanager. 

I recall a bird convention — an ecumenical council* 
if you prefer. A small tree, knotted and gnarled, 
stands in one of my neighbor's fields, quite near a 
tall oak, beside which it looks like a pigmy. On this 
small tree, one day in autumn, I saw the following 
queerly assorted coterie : two butcher-birds, several 
robins, flickers, meadow-larks, bluebirds, grass- 
finches, purple grackles, and cow-buntings — quite a 
muster-roll. The butcher-birds sat composed and 
silent in the midst of the chattering and tumult of 
the other birds, looking upon them with a scornful, 
condescending air, as much as to say, '* Listen to 
the unwashed rabble, making a great ado about 
nothing ! That's the way with all the great plebeian 
crowd ; coarseness and noise are bred in their 
very bone and sinew." And yet, no doubt, the 
shrikes themselves, bloodthirsty Apollos, were the 
cause of the hurly-burly. Thus in every realm do 
the tenants of glass houses fling stones. 

Speaking of the shrike reminds me that Maurice 
Thompson, one of our most engaging writers on 
out-door themes, has called this bird a ** beautiful 
assassin." And that reminds me again that Mr. 
Thompson says in one of his most charming 
essays : " Nature is rarely either flamboyant or 
grisdtre, but keeps well the golden mean." On 
the whole, that is true ; for, while one may find 
here and there in nature's domain a gorgeous 
morsel, it is almost always placed in a setting of 
prevailingly subdued or mezzo tints. Take, for 
illustration, that animated flake of gold, the Balti- 
more oriole ; at first blush, you might think him 
flamboyantly attired, but when you see him darting 
like a shuttle of flame through the dense foliage of 
the grove, you will at once reverse your decision, 
his wardrobe of black and gold blends so rhyth- 
mically with its emerald setting. 

The most resplendent bird picture I have ever 
seen was a cluster of bright-hued warblers of 
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various species flitting about in the bushes that 
fringed and frilled the acclivity of an old gravel- 
bank. Hark to the bead-roll of brilliants in plumes : 
redstarts — male and female, chestnut-sided, black- 
throated green, blue golden-wing, magnolia, black- 
and-white creeping — Connecticut, Nashville, and 
Canadian warblers, with an oven-bird, a water wag- 
tail, a Baltimore oriole, and an indigo-bird at my 
elbow. Would you call such a picture garish ? It 
was not so by any means, for the ratio of subdued 
tints in bush and branch and bole gave a mellowing 
tone to the scene. Mr. Thompson is right ; nature 
mixes her pigments with a nice eye to lights and 
shades. 

But I confess that I like the quiet, dainty pictures 
best. How pretty is the chipping sparrow in 
her cup-shaped cottage in the rose-bush, lobking 
up at you with her dark, trustful eyes; or that fay 
in feathers, the summer warbler, perched on her 
two-story homestead in the willows by the brook- 
side; or the oriole swinging in her hammock with 
only the tip of her tail and beak visible ; or the 
cedar-bird, silken of plumage, craning up her neck, 
depressing her crest, and looking at you with a mute 
appeal not to disturb her in her housewifely duties ! 
Come, my artist friend, and paint me this scene : 

An ivy-vine trailing up the wall of a brick house, 
its dense foliage touched into various shades of 
green and red by the autumnal frosts, and a blue jay 
with his head thrust in among the leaves, while his 
graceful body extends obliquely outward, partly 
shadowed above by the draping leaf clusters. 

But enough. I might go on forever multiplying 
these pen-sketches, but I have given a sufficient 
number of crude outlines to afford at least a hint 
of the rich and varied field that beckons the artist 
with waving. leaves, dappling sunlight, and flitting 
pinions. 

FROM THE COUNTRY OF THE CREE 

By E. Pauline Johnson 

THIS tale came to me from the lips of a Mete's 
interpreter, while the narrator, an old Cree 
woman, sat in the tepee door, her solemn 
eyes looking across the fat prairie land, as if in 
search of something that never came. What she 
had to tell had happened at that needless battle of 
Cut-Knife Creek, during the Canadian Northwest 
uprising of '84. She spoke slowly and in the Cree 
tongue : 



" We were ninety miles from Cut-Knife, the war 
councils were over, and our men had gathered to 
ride over and join the Great Poundmaker in bat- 
tle against the whites. It was daybreak when 
they left — my husband, who was a lesser chief ; my 
son, a fine young warrior of sixteen years. My 
husband rode that horse " (pointing to a white 
pony that grazed beyond the circle of tepees); 
" my son rode a larger animal, but I always liked 
the white horse best, because her eyes can speak 
plainer than a man's tongue, and her feet are sure as 
the sun. Just as they set off, I tied some purple 
feathers and red beads to her long white mane. 
* Bring one of them back to me, anyway,' I said in 
her ear, for I did not want to let them both go. 

" It was many days before we had news of our 
men. Then came tales of a countless band of 
white warriors marching toward Poundmaker's. 
A few hours afterwards came the runners, telling 
there had been a great battle at Cut-Knife Creek. 
My husband had been killed ; my son's horse had 
been shot under him, but of my boy, Red-Wing him- 
self, they knew nothing. Then some of our braves 
returned — husbands, sons, fathers of other women. 
Afy men were not there ; but one of them told how 
he had found Red-Wing wounded, not badly, he 
thought, and how he had tied my boy on the back 
of the white horse — knowing the horse had sense. 

" At sundown I saw a white speck across there " 
(pointing to the southeasterly horizon). " They 
said some band was making camp, but /knew what 
it was. She was coming slowly, scarce moving, 
but in so straight a line I knew she had a rider ; 
my heart got warm then, and I felt the blood in it 
for the first time in many days. 

*' She walked straight on, her head down-bent ; I 
thought it strange, for she was always fleet, and 
she chafed at slow pace. *She is tired,' I said; *the 
fight and the journey have been too long and 
hard.' As she came up I saw she had been through 
the muskegs; there was mud to her flanks. She 
passed the other tepees, halting before mine. The 
women came then and took me inside — my dead 
boy was bound to her back." 

The woman ceased speaking, her solemn eyes 
still watching the horizon, her bony hands folded 
meaninglessly in her lap ; ten yards away the ill- ' 
blooded, ungainly, human hearted white horse still 
grazed the short prairie grass. 

She had done what the woman asked ; she had 
brought back one ! 
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COURTESY 

A WISE and Eood man, Sir Arthur Helps, has sakl Ihat 
■' it is a duty lo use courtesy to animals." Any boy or 
girl who will give the maltera moment's thought will 
see thai il is so. Treat your pets courteously, and they 
will speedily prove, by their good manners, thai ihey both un- 
derstand and appreciate the example sei them. 

A very young member of our Society was dancing through 
the hall of her home the other day, and accidentally trod, with 
all her small weight, on her dog's paw. " Oh, please excuse me. 
Pumpkin 1 " she exclaimed, so quickly and naturally that the 
older people who heard her laughed. Thus unceremoniously 
aroused from a nap, the dog thumped his bushy tail upon the 
floor, and looked up at his little mistress lovingly. He knew 
that the pain she had given him was unintentional ; he accepted 
her apology^like a gentleman. 

After all, words mean very little. A kind tone, a quick note 
of sympathy are what go to the heart. We have heard "excuse 
me" spoken so carelessly thai we doubt not but the speaker 
would have been much embarrassed if instantly called upon to 
repeat what he had said. It is l>etler, perhaps, lo be polite 
from force of habit than not to be polite at all ; but mere lip- 
politeness is a poor thing. The manners that " make man " 
spring from the heart. The loweranimals are as much more 
easily trained by courtesy as are boys and girls. From the 
teacher who expounds to you with a patient consideration of 
your ignorance and a desire to help you lo learn, you learn 
best — particularly if you pay courteous attention. Have you 
noticed that courtesy to animals is rarely thrown away ? Can 
you say so much for yourselves ? If a pet horse or dog, or any 
other animal, fails to respond lo a kind effort to teach him some- 
thing, or to induce him lo do his usual work, call in a veterin- 
arian at once. Something is physically wrong. But young 
people, yea, and oltler people, are not always ill when their 
thoughts wander, or Ihey shirk the duty that lies plain before 
them. 

The naturalist Thoreau complains of man's " not educat- 
ing the horse, not trying to develop his nature, but merely get- 
ting workout of him ;" the humane Count TolsloV.when asked 
why he used no whip in driving, replied: " I talk to my horses ; 
I do not beat them." lioih those men loved animals in the 
right way. Often, where there isno ill usage, owners of animals 
fail to appreciate them as intelligent beings. Mr, H, S. Sail, 
who has written a book upon " Animals' Rights,"says: ". . . 
Domestic animals have a special claim on man's courtesy 
and sense of fairness, inasmuch as ihey are not his fellow- 
creatures only, but his fellow- workers, his dependents, and, in 
many cases, (he familiar associates and trusted inmates of his 



THE CAMBERWELJ. BEAUTY 

By Amos R. Wklls 

EDGAR NORWELL was having a fine lime with his 
butterfly net. It was a fresh, sunny morning, and 
the thistles on the common were drawing butterflies 
by the score. Here and there, all over the wide 
stretch of grassy land, these bright bits of color flashed in 
the merry light, and seemed to be waving a message to the 
blue sky and the golden sun : " Oh, this i; a beautiful world 1 " 

I'm afraid, however, that most of this beauty was lost upon 
Edgar, for his eager mind was fixed solely on Ihe collecting 
box swinging by his side, and his staring eyes were bent only 
on his prey ; for he was an enthusiastic entomologist, and was 
out with his net after butterflies. 

His box was quite well filled already. He had an /Jjax — 
a magnificent white and black fellow, with the most auda- 
cious of long tails, marked by glowing spots of red and blue 
at the base of each. He had a great TAoai, whose black and 
orange wings stretched out far beyond those of all the rest 
of the butterfly world. He had a dashing Archippus, and a 
glossy Troilus, and a Semi-colon, with its queer punctuation 
mark on the under surface. 

But what is this ihat dans before his flashing eyes P It is 
unmistakable ! It is — it must be— the king of all butterflies, 
tlie Camberwell Beauty ! 

This superb insecl, Vanessa Aniiopa by Latin name, though 
ordinarily not rare where Edgar lived, was very rare that sea- 
son, and this was the first specimen he had seen since he be- 
gan to collect. No wonder his arms grew tense and his heart 
began to beat like a trip-hammer, and he set off after the Cam- 
berwell Beauty as fast as sturdy legs could carry him. 

What a chase ! Down into ditches, over stones and slicks, 
among cows peacefully chewing their cuds, into thistle tan- 
gles, by hedges of Osage orange— Ihe buiierfly seemed be- 
witched. Once — twice — ihe sweep of the net had almost cap- 
tured him. but he had shrewdly escaped, and flitted provok- 
ingly ofl'. not a whit disturbed. 

At length a particularly alluring thistle blossom sealed his 
fate. He lingered on it just a fraction of a second too long. 
A swift sweep of the net, and, as its folds lay on the ground. 
Edgar, beniling over them, gladly saw them flutter with the 
imprisoned Camberweil Beauty. 

He seiied the lovely insect by the thorax through the mos- 
quito netting, and skilfully brought it to the light. It was a 
perfect specimen, its large wings soft as a moth's and of the 
richest velvety golden brown imaginable. It wore also a bor- 
der of gold, and Edgar could not repress, all alone though he 
was. a cry of admiration. 

He was about to give the thorax that cruel death pinch with 
which many butterfly-catchers despatch iheir victims, when 
these words, spoken in a shrill, fainl voice, astonished him: 
" Ucware ! At your peril 1 Beware ! " 

Edgar looked around. He and the cows had the sleepy 
common to themselves. 

" Why, 1 thought 1 heard some one," said Edgar to him- 
self, and proceeded with his cruel work. But lo 1 the butter- 
fly's body did not prove soft and yielding, iis tissues crack- 
ing and crushing under his strong thumb and finger. On 
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the contrary, the thorax was firm as steelj and into Edgar's 
hand ran sharp pains as if from a score of red-hot needles. 

With a cry of dismay our lad released the butterfly, and 
— wonder of wonders ! — he saw before him, perched on the 
thistle, no longer the Camberwell Beauty, but the king of 
butterflies himself ! He was a marvellous little being, not 
half a hand high, with flowing velvet robes of golden-brown 
edged with gold. In bis hand he carried a tiny spear of light 
like a sunbeam, which he waved threateningly at Edgar. 

*• Cruel I Heartless ! Cruel ! Heartless ! Cruel ! Heart- 
1 ess ! Try it yourself ! ' ' 

Three times the butterfly king waved his spear, then brought 
it savagely down. And at these motions Edgar felt himself 
shrinking, shrinking, his arms and legs spreading and grow- 
ing thinner, a wonderful lightness taking possession of his 
body, the air rushing in and lifting him up into itself, and be- 
hold ! with one startled sweep of his feathered wings he found 
himself a Camberwell Beauty ! 

Ah, the merry, merry sunshine ! How glorious to dart 
through it, borne up by the friendly warm air ! What a 
world of varied and charming odors, sights, and sounds ! 
Down into the wonderful forest of the grass blades ! Up 
amid the purple balls of the thistles ! A-gossip with the 
chattering birds ! Now one of a soft, fluttering company of 
insects sipping at a dainty pool. Now all alone in a fairy 
insect grotto of green, the sunbeams playing through the 
roof! And the splendid, buoyant, pulsing life all about him 
and thrilling through him ! Oh, it is glorious — glorious ! 

But stay I What is that horrid vast bulk, that great black 
animal swooping down, shaking the earth before him ? A 
wild rush of the air, and Edgar found himself beating his 
beautiful wings against a netting that held them down and 
bound them together, and soon felt his delicate body grasped 
in a dreadful, vice-like grip, that niade him gasp in agony. 
Swiftly the truth flashed upon him. He was caught ! 

Great eyes glared down upon him. The vice gave a 
sudden deadly pinch. Edgar's bones yielded, his sides crash- 
ing in. His heart gave a wild leap, and he swooned away. 

When he came to himself he was in darkness. Intolerable 
pains were shooting through him, and he found his entire 
body pierced with a great steel bar, which held him firmly. 
His legs were broken, his mangled body was in torture. The 
prison he was in was shaking back and forth as if in a ter- 
rible earthquake. At last came a great jar, and it was still. 
Then a flood of light rushed in upon him, and he found him- 
self lifted up with the bar that pierced him. 

•* Ah !" cried a voice, " a Camberwell beauty !" 

" Yes," answered another, "and a fine specimen— just a 
little rubbed on the under wing, though. Uninjured except 
for that." 

Uninjured ! Edgar, in his battered body, thrust through 
with countless racking pains, would gladly 'have lost all of 
his lovely wings to get out of torture. 

The bar was fixed again. Edgar felt four sharp pangs, as 
daggers were thrust through his wings and they were drawn 
forward and pinned down to a wooden stretcher. His body 
was cramped in a groove far too narrow for it. Soon great 
glass weights were pressed upon his wings, and his cruel 
captor left him alone. 

Edgar was blinded by the maddening pain, and could see 



nothing, but, moving his antennae in frantic anguish, he 
touched two other antennae, and found that another butter- 
fly was stretched in front of him. Talking with the antennae, 
in butterfly language, Edgar found that his fellow-prisoner 
was the Ajax. 

"Ah ! " moaned the Ajax, " if they would only put me to 
death, put me out of my misery ! I see a great glass jar near 
by, and in the bottom of it a dead moth— entirely dead, for its 
antennae do not move. A terrible, poisonous odor comes 
from the jar. Oh, I wish I could get enough of it to kill me ! " 

•' Why die ? ** boldly asked our Camberwell Beauty. " I am 
going to escape." 

With his broken legs he pressed hard against the bottom 
of the stretcher. He tore the wings on one side entirely out 
from under the heavy layer of glass. He beat desperately 
against the wood. Cruel pains shot through him from the 
bar that pierced his body, but he bore it all. Now for one 
tremendous sJruggle ! He braced himself, he gave a furious 
jerk — and — found himself back on the sunny common, back 
in his sound boy's body, holding between his thumb and 
finger a fluttering Camberwell Beauty I 

And he let it go! 



THE GIANT OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 

By Meredith Nugent 

IT is commonly supposed that the whale is a clumsy, 
ungainly animal ; but one who has not seen a whale 
cannot imagine what a magnificent creature it really is. 
The most beautiful yacht that ever was built never had 
more graceful lines than this giant of the animal creation. 

The first time I saw a whale was when I was quite a boy, 
and I shall never forget what a surprise it was to me. I had 
expected to see at least something like the pictures of whales 
in books of natural history, but the creature I saw before me 
bore no resemblance to them whatever. It looked more like 
a wrecked ship than anything else I could think of. 

This whale had been stranded on the Long Island shore^ 
and for some moments I gazed at it, endeavoring to make out 
its features. I knew that the cavernous opening in front must 
be the mouth, but this was all I felt sure of ; the rest of the 
head was a puzzle to me. 

While I was busily engaged in sketching, the whaler in 
charge came along, and I seized the opportunity to gather 
some infornlation concerning the huge monster. " Yes," he 
said, •• the big opening in front is the mouth ; just wait till I 
give you an idea of how large it is." And with that he crawled 
inside and sat upon the top of the great tongue. " You see,"^ 
he called out from his unique position, •• three or four men 
could sit in here easily ; " and so they could. 

When the old whaler returned I suggested that perhaps 
the two protuberances on top of what looked like the nose 
were the eyes. "Oh, no," he said ; " that part you call the 
nose is what we call the ' bonnet.' Come with me ; I'll show 
you the eyes." And he started off" in the direction of the tail. 
After he had walked about ten feet from the nose, I suspected 
he intended to play a joke on me, for it seemed absurd to e.x- 
pect to find the eye at that distance from the tip of the nose ; 
but farther he walked, and farther, until I felt quite sure he 
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CANINE DISTEMPER 



WITH ihe (lomesiication of the ilog and (he separa- 
(ion of the various families, many diseases have 
made themselves known among (hem. Some breeds 
of dogs are mare liahle to cerlain diseases Ihan 
others. For instance, the Italian greyhound is most suscepti- 
ble lo lung and to bronchial troubles ; the fox terrier, to stom- 
ach and to bowel troubles ; hunting dogs, lo disorders of the 
blood and to rheumatism; and the French poodle, to eye 
afTeclions. Distemper, however, visits all alike. The most 
highly bretl dogs of every family are more susceptihie than 
mongrels, ll is also a fact that the finer bred dogs are sub- 
ject to the numerous compiieaiions which are more to be 
dreaded thatt the disease itself. According to Williams, ca- 
nine distemper is a febrile disease, due to the operation of a 
morbid poison that occurs either spontaneously or as the result 
of contagion and infection ; it is known in almost all parts of 
the world. The virus primarily induces a' febrile condition of 
the system, and particularly affects the mucous membrane of 
the nose and eyes, Ihe bronchial lubes, or I 
other cases, the poison may be concentrated upon the 
system, resulting in paralysis and death. 

As different orgatis are often affected, there are several 
varieties of distemper. In catarrhal distemper, the seat of the 
disease is ihe mucous membrane of the eyes and nose ; in 
bronchial, the mucous membrane of the bronchial tubes ; in 
bilious distemper, the liver ; and in nervous distemper, the 
nervous system. 

Like all contagious and all infectious diseases, the poison of 
distemper has a certain period of latency. The disease has 
often been compared to typhoid fever in man, but it resembles 
measles more closely. Says Williams : 

'■ I can compare distemper lo no human disease except to 
measles, and the points of analogy are very great. Jn both 
diseases, catarrhal symptoms are manifested ; ihey are infec- 
tious diseases ; they generally occur but once in a lifetime ; 
they chiefly aflfecl the young ; in almost all eases of disteqpper 
there is some eruption or rash, and desquamaiion of the cuti- 
cle ; catarrhal ophthalmia, bronchial and pulmonarj' inflam- 
mation, and dysentery, are complications of both diseases-, 
and, finally, convulsions sometimes occur, both at the com- 
raencemcniandduring the progress of measles and distemper." 
Distemper, however, is not communicable to man. 

The primary symptoms of distemper are fever and a catar- 
rhal discharge from the nose and eyes, shivering, dulness, cold 
extremities, a dry, hot jtose, loss of appetite, thirst, and a rapid 
loss of flesh. The bowels are irregular ; there may be con- 
stipation or diarrhoea. After a few days the dog will develop 
a cough, which at first will be dry and hard, then loose and 



moist. He will be temporarily blind, his respiration will be 
quickened, and his pulse will become very rapid, running from 
one hundred and twenty lo one hundred and fifty beats a 



The secondary symptoms denote complications of the dis- 
ease. If pneumonia be present, the pulse is labored, the ani- 
mal pants for breath, and appears unconscious of surrounding 
objects. His feet, nose, and ears grow icy cold. On listen- 
ing at his chest, the crepitating sounds of pneumonia can be 
distinctly heard. 

Epilepsy and jaundice are rare complications of distemper. 
Intestinal troubles are common, the symptoms being vomiting 
and purging, and sometimes dysentery, with acute abdominal 
pains. Chorea, or St. Vilus's dance. Is most common, and 
while it is seldom a fatal complication, it is, by far, the least to be 
desired. After the distemper has runacertain length of time, 
which is generally from three to eight days, a twitching of one 
or more of the muscles will begin. Later, the twilchings will 
occur as regularly as clockwork. A group of muscles may be 
affected, ofien all the muscles of one of the limbs or of one side 
of the neck. The twitching continues while the animal Is 
asleep. If very severe in one or more of the limbs, it will ser- 
iously affect his locomotion. Once thoroughly established, the 
dog rarely recovers from ihe affliction. 

Distemper originates from a peculiarity of the atmosphere. 
As it Is a highly contagious disease, the dog should imme- 
diately be isolated. The virus will taint a kennel for a longtime 
after Ihe disease has disappeared, and it Is always unsafe to In- 
troduce new dogs without most careful and searching ftimiga- 
lion and disinfection. The cutaneous eruption of distemper 
occurs, generally, on the inside of the thighs where the skin is 
fine and thin. Like all other febrile diseases, distemper has to 
run a certain course. The animal should be placed under the 
care of a veterinarian, that every symptom may be carefully 
watched to guard against the dreaded complications. Hygienic 
surroundings will be found Ihe most important factor in recov- 
ery from ihe disease. 

e . s « 

One of the best places for the poultry house is the orchard. 
The fowl are away from the garden and have a range where 
Ihey can secure plenty of green food, bugs, worms, and other 
insects, in destroying which they benefit the trees and fruit. 
The site for the house should be chosen with a view to insur- 
ing good drainage, as it is most essentia! that poultry have dry 
quarters in which they may roost, or lake refuge when it storms. 
On a farm it is no easy matter to give the fowl a good range 
and at the same time to keep Ihem away from the garden, the 
hog pen, and the stables, in many cases, the orchard is the 
only good place for the poullry house. The fowl do better 
there, wilh the varieiy of food they secure, th^in if ihey were 
kepi in more restricted quarters. If the poultrv house is to be 
built during the summer, il will pay to put it in the orchard. 



Bantam chickens were first brought from the East Indies, 
tnd are supposed to have received their name from Bantam, 
L residency of the island of Java.— Wrrrwn'j Family Mag- 



YouN'G chickens delight in parched, c 
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Summer Studies of Birds and Books. By w. Warde 
Fowler, author of "A Year with the Birds." London 

andNewYork: Macmillan & Co. 
Mr. Fowler's Summer Studies are the work of an accom- 
plished man of science, but they helong lo literature rather 
than to science in the ordinary sense of the word ; and they 
are literature of a very high order. They have the indescrib- 
able charm of style which is properly called academic, since 
it belongs, almost or quite exclusively, to men of academic 
training and academic life. Mr. Fowler has that faculty of 
discourse which no education can give. It is born with llic 
man, as it was born in Herodotus, for example, but it grows 
with knowledge of books and men and things ; and Mr. 
Fowler has studied them all to good purpose. In the essay 
on White of Selbome he gives an appreciation of the man as 
well as of his work which is at once delightful and instructive; 
and his remark on White's letters to Pennant and Barrington 
might be applied almost word for word to his own writings : 
"There is not a pompous or affected sentence in all these 
ictlers. The influence of the age on his language is of course 
visible enough, but he is always simple and natural, never 
lofty or pedantic. Compared with many later writers on the 
same subjects, he is a classic. He calls a spade a spade, and 
never affects fine writing ; with him a bird flies instead of 
'winging its way,' as some ornithological writers will have 
it." Mr. Fowler— an appropriate name, by the bye, for a 
student of birds — knows much of men, more perhaps of books, 
but most, and most happily, we should think, of nature, which 
he has studied, with whatever aid from others, at first hand. 
He sits in the shadow of Blndon Hill reading Darwin's "Voy- 
age Round the World, "but not inobservantofthe world around 
himself. Nothing living escapes him through any fault of his, 
and sometimes he stumbles on strange spectacles, such as this 
which he has chanced to see but once : " Almost at the very 
top of the hill there were thistles growing to about a foot in 
height and all of them in bloom ; on each flower there were 
from two to six handsome Burnel-moths, and at the base of 
each plant lay the dead bodies of others ! " American readers 
will not, we hope, turn away from these delightful essays be- 
cause they treat chiefly of English birds and men and books. 
They deal with a life which is of all lands, and not of one 
only ; and they apply to it the author's keen faculties of ob- 
servation and a felicity of discourse which is rare indeed. 
To the lover of nature and the lover of pure, unadulterated 
English these essays will give great and lasting pleasure. 

Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of New 
England. By M. A. Willcox, Professor of Zofllogy, 
Wellesley College. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
Professor Willcox's Pocket Guide makes no pretence to 

completeness as a treatise on the ornithology even of New 



England ; but it is exceedingly well adapted to its simple 
purpose, which is to enable the students of Wellesley College 
and other readers to identify any one of eighty-nine of the 
commoner birds of New England. The method of identifi- 
cation is by the prevailing colors of the specimens ; but there 
is no mention of the immature plumage or of the transitional 
plumage of different seasons. As the book is intended for 
beginners, the rarer birds are properly omitted. A brief ac- 
count is given of the habitat and the more striking peculiari- 
ties of each specimen included in the book. The author 
says : " This little book will have failed of its purpose if it does 
not stimulate a desire for larger and better bird biographies." 
We believe it will serve that modest purpose ; but then, if it 
does, will it not be because Professor Willcox's book is one of 
the very best of its kind ? 

Ten New England Blossoms and Their Insect Visi- 
tors. By Clarence Moores Weed. Boston and New 
York ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
We cordially agree with Mr, Weed that his little daughter 
Irene, as she is portrayed in the exquisite half-tone engraving 
in this dainty volume, is far more charming than any flower 
that ever bloomed on stalk or stem. Yet the ten New Eng- 
land flowers that he describes will be lovelier than ever to 
his readers, because they will henceforth he associated in the 
reader's mind with other beauties of insect life with which 
they are inseparably united in nature. Everybody knows 
that " the little busy bee " and other winged creatures depend 
on flowers for their sustenance ; but there are comparatively 
few who know that the flowers are equally dependent on the 
insects for fertility, and there are fewer still who know the 
curious fact that particular flowers are fertilized by thf assis- 
tance of particular insects, so that the insect and the flower 
together form a sort of mutual alliance of reciprocal advan- 
tage. Just how these strange and beautiful arrangements 
exist in ten quite common New England plants, Mr. Weed 
has charmingly told in this beautifully illustrated little volume. 

McCLURE'SMAGAZiNEfor August — the Midsummer Fiction 
Number — is rich in a new jungle story, by Rudyard Kipling, 
entitled "Good Hunting," and in one of Bret Harte's in- 
imitable tales, the hero of which is " A Yellow Dog." An 
historical sketch of " Moltke in War," by Archibald Forbes, 
and other articles of special valOe appear in the same number 
of the magazine. 

In the August number of TAe Microicopt, an article 
signed "Chrysanthemum" describes the curious and beauti- 
ful appearance of the "Scales of Fishes " as seen under a 
microscope. A short article by Thomas J, Bray poses the 
question, "Do Flies have Teetn ? " There are also special 
articles upon biology and medicine, which widen the field of 
The Microscope 5 usefulness. This little journal has a place 
all its own among the many magazines of the day. 

St. Nicholas for August is a " Vacation Number." 
Among its many bright articles, verses, and stories is a 
spirited account of " Babieca, the War-Horse of the Cid." by 
James Baldwin. So well does the author describe the great 
Ruy Diaz and his noble favorite, that one might readily be- 
lieve he was relating adventures to which he had been an 
eye-witness. Farther on in the magaiine Mr. William T. 
Hornaday's " sixteenth paper of the series on North Ameri- 
can Quadrupeds" treats of "The Prong. Horned Antelope 
and the Caribou." We are told that the antelope was for- 
merly abundant throughout the whole of the great pasture 
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region lying between the Rocky Mountains and the tier of 
States bordering the Mississippi River on the west. " It still 
lingers," says Mr. Hornaday, •* in the States and Territories 
borderinop the east, and in the southwest. Wherever they 
are but Tittle hunted they soon begin to increase in number. 
But the final doom of this pretty and interesting creature is 
fixed and certain, and its total disappearance from our coun- 
try is a question of only a few more years." Two kinds of 
caribou belong to North America, the Barren Ground and 
the Woodland. Strange to say, vast herds of these animals 
yet remain unslaughtered. Mr. Hornaday describes them 
with enthusiasm, dwelling upon their size and strength, and 
their usefulness to the Eskimo, the French-Canadian, and the 
Indian. When their feeding-grounds are covered with snow 
the caribou migrate to seek the hanging moss in the woods. 
The sight of the moving hordes is truly wonderful. Mr. 
Hornaday's article is illustrated by J. Carter Beard, L. 
Palmer, and Tappan Adney. 

The August number of The Rosary has an article by 
Edward J. McGuire upon " The Catholic Club and Its Li- 
brary." The author gives a delightful description of a rare 
and valuable collection of books, and of the growth and de- 
velopment of the club as an intellectual centre for the Catho- 
lic clergy and laymen of New York. For the department 
entitled •• Children of the Rosary," Henry Coyle tells of 
"Floral Invalids," and gives a great deal of mformation 
about the deformities and diseases of plant-life, with instruc- 
tion as to caring for flowers properly ; some unsigned verses 
describe a frolic between a child and her dog, and teach the 
lesson of kindness to animals; a fable, entitled "Cherry 
Leaf," by Edwin Angeloe, is the eventful history of a little 
black pig. 

In the "Hollywood Horse Show Special, No. i," of The 
Rider and Driver for August 3d, is a letter to the editor, 
which is signed " Viator," and is headed, " Modern Inventions 
will increase the Demand for Horses." As the first result 
of the bicycle is good roads, the author believes that there will 
be "an indefinite multiplication of horses and vehicles for the 
old, the fat, the crippled, the awkward, and the large number 
of persons who do not like to bestride a wheel or who must 
carry packages. . . . The horseless carriages will be play- 
things of use, limited to good pavements and good turnpikes. 
. . . No fear should be lost on the competition of these recent 
inventions. They will all help, not hinder, the horse." 

The New York Observer of August 8th editorially dis- 
cusses the probable existence of " The Sea Serpent." That 
the creature, if it exists, is a serpent or snake The Observer 
thinks unlikely, " the probabilities favoring a sea animal of 
the ichthyosaurus type. " The discovery even of great snakes 
at sea would not necessarily prove the existence of the sea ser- 
pent. " For," says the writer, " nothing is more probable 
than that the huge pythons of the tropics are occasionally 
carried far out to sea on the great floods of the Indian and 
South American rivers. These reptiles live near the water, 
are excellent swimmers, and attain a great size." The dis- 
covery in Kansas of the skeletons of sea serpents has clearly 
demonstrated that the creature really had an existence in 
remote antiquity. The Observer brings forward most 
rational arguments in favor of a survivor of this ancient 
organic form. " It could live by running down and destroy- 
ing the larger marine creatures, as does the killer-whale, and 
in appearance it would answer perfectly to the descriptions 
of the sea serpent." 

Under the title " Maternal Love in the Animal World," 
Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., has written for 
The Youth^s Companion a two-part article. Part I. is pub- 
lished in that journal for August 15th, and treats of "The 
Universal Mother Instinct — How it is Manifested by Ants and 
Bees." Though scholarly and thoughtful, what the author 
writes is easily within the comprehension of the average boy 
or girl. Young people can sympathize with the love between 
a mother and her oflfepring. 
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Among Men and Horses. By M. Horace Hayes, 
F. R. C. V. S. Illustrated. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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by Emma Hubbard. Illustrated. Lonaon and New York : 
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"Spot." An Autobiography. Illustrated by Cecil A Idin. 
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OPINIONS OP THE PRESS 

The periodical, Our Animal Friends, is much more 
than the organ of the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and publishes so much matter of varied 
interest relating to natural history and the ways and doings 
of animals, with ancedotes of animals, and stories with gen- 
eral information and handsome illustrations, as to make it a 
very attractive magazine for children and the family. — Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, 

A COPY should be in every home and in every public read- 
ing room. It would pay railroad companies and ranchers 
and all having employees who have the care of domestic ani- 
mals, to buy this publication and put it into their hands. — The 
Capital Journal, Salem, Ore. 

Is doing a good work from an educational standpoint. — 
The Evangelical Churchman, Toronto, Canada. 

This is one of the best magazines published, and all who 
are interested in animal life should subscribe for it. — The 
Lutheran Evangelist, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Subtoription, $1.00 a year, payable strictly In advance. 
Single copies, ten cents* 

Postage additional to foreign countries* 

Remittances should be sent by Check, Post OfHoe Order 
or Registered Letter. 

Subscribers wishing their addresses changed should 
give the former as well as the new address. 

The magazine will be sent gratuitously to all members 
of the Society not in arrears for dues. 

Unsolicited manuscript is at sender's risk of loss, and 
when received will not be returned unless accompanied by 
envelope properly addressed and stamped. 

The Society is not responsible for the views of con- 
tributors. 

Advertising rates on application. 

Subscribers or members failing to receive this magazine 
regularly are requested to send immediate notice. 

All communications should be addressed to 

JOHN P. HAINES, President 

10 East 22d SL, New York 
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OUR SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS 

We wish to increase the circulation of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS to icxD,ocx> copfes each month before 
the present volume is completed, and in order to accomplish this we need the co-operation of our friends. That 
they may not go unrewarded, we make the following liberal premium offers : 

Every person sending us the name of a new subscriber, other than himself or herself, and enclosing 
75 cents, may retain 25 cents as commission. 

To every person sending us FOUR new subscriptions, paid in advance, we 
will send OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. 

For FIVE new subscriptions, paid in advance, we will send, express prepaid, 
Volume XXI. of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, beautifully bound in red cloth, with 
handsome lettering. 

To ever>' person sending us TEN new subscriptions, paid in advance, we will 
present a beautiful Four Dollar " Waterman Ideal " Fountain Pen, and also send 
OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, postage paid, free for one year. This gold pen is universally admitted to be 

** the best in the world," and has the 
very latest improvements. If you re- 
ceive one that does not suit you, it may be returned, and either exchanged or made satisfactory. Remem- 
ber this costs you nothing. 

Perhaps you have a pen ; therefore we make this offer: To every person sending us TWENTY-FIVE 

new subscriptions, paid in advance, we will give a copy of WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, in rich and substantial sheep bind- 
ing. This Dictionary is the legitimate successor of the famous Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary which has been so long the standard authority on 
the words and usages of the English language. It is not an old, useless 
edition, but the very latest, and should have a prominent place in every 
home. Send us the twenty-five subscriptions and we will send you the 
dictionary, express paid. 
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To JOHN P. HAINE5, President 

The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 



10 CAST 22D STRCKT, NEW YORK 



Please send me cop of OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS, for year . 
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The Monthly Illustrator 



fHE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR for 
August displays the work of several men 
and women of note in the artistic world, 
accompanying literary articles of decided interest. 
George Persons Lathrop considers (he use made 
of wind and water as " Pictorial Elements," for 
which A. F. Bunner's piclnres furnish illustra- 
tive examples. "Sympathy with Nature in 
Modem Art," by Dora Read Goodate, illustrated 
by Xlbcrt Insley; "The Decorative Idea in 
Illustration," by Aleiandcr Black, with drawings 
by Otto Toaspem; and "The Human Face," 
by Edward King, with portrait- sketches by F, S. 
Coburn, arc all articles of special interest to art 
lovers. A series of drawings of small animals 
by Japanese artists Is accompanied by a some- 
what argumentative essay by Ernest IngersoU 
on '■ The Naturalist and the Artist." 

Among the more miscellaneous articles are a 
delicately written essay by Dr. C. C. Abbott, 
cnlilled " In a Village Garden," and an account 
of "Some Foreigners in California," by the 
traveler. Henry T. Finck, through which are 
scattered charming pictures of Indians, Mesicans. 
Chinese, and other picturesque dwellers on the 
Pacific Coast. 

HARRY C. JONES 
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THE BROOKLYN SHELTER 

TH E arrangements for putting in execution the 
law of the legislature by which the work of 
our Society in providing a shelter for lost, 
strayed, and homeless animals has been extended 
to Brooklyn, has been greatly delayed by the diffi- 
culty of finding a suitable place (or the Shelter, 
After many efforts a place was found, and the 
Shelter was opened August 15th, at the corner of 
Malbone Street and Nostrand Avenue. This is the 
geographical centre of Brooklyn, though not. of 
course, the centre of population, and in some re- 
spects its arrangements are decided improvements 
on those of the Shelter in New York, Our accom- 
modations at this place can be regarded only as 
temporary, and yet we feel greatly indebted to the 
kindness o( the directors of the Brooklyn Heights 
Railroad Company, and especially to Mr. Clinton L. 
Rossiter, the president, and CoL T. S. Williams, the 
treasurer, for the kind interest which they have taken 
in relieving our difficulties. The Shelter is nothing 
more than one of the stables formerly used by the 



company when its cars were drawn by horses; but 
it has now been thoroughly remodelled and adapted 
to our purposes, so that, considered as a temporary 
Shelter, it meets our requirements fairly well. If 
any of our Brooklyn friends are disposed to visit it. 
they will find that its provisions for accommodating 
the animals, for heating, ventilating, and cleansing 
the building, and also for cooking food and water- 
ing the animals, are entirely complete. In answer 
to the many questions which have been addressed 
to us we are obliged to take this method of saying 
that we have employed no architect either in the 
construction or in the arrangement of our Shelters. 
We had long hoped that the barbarous pound might 
be abolished, and that a Shelter might be estab- 
lished under the care of the Society, in which the 
well-being of the captured animals and the interest 
of their owners might be equally regarded, and we 
had naturally thought of the arrangements which 
would be indispensable in such a Shelter, Conse- 
quently, when the opportunity came, even at an 
unexpected time, we were not wholly unprepared 
to meet its demands; and the New York Shelter 
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we are now better equipped for the care of our 
dumb clients in Brooklyn than we were in New 
York only a few years ago. 



was at once arranged in a way which has required 
no change during the past eighteen months. In 
entering on the same work in Brooklyn, however. 
we were glad to avail ourselves of our New York 
experience, and to introduce certain improvements. 
We are now able to regard our Brooklyn opera- 
tions with much more satisfaction than heretofore. 
The Brooklyn office, No. 13 Willoughby Street, is 
in all respects as well furnished for local work as our 
Headquarters in New York. We are no longer de- 
pendent, as we have been, upon livery stables and 
hired horses, since we have now an ambulance house 
of our own, at No, 1 [4 Lawrence Street, and we 
are able comfortably to provide for the six horses 
which are in constant use in the service of one 
lai^e and three small ambulances stationed at 
Brooklyn. We do not flatter ourselves that we 
have yet attained perfection in any of our arrange- 
ments, but we have the satisfaction to know that 



HOW HUMANE WORK IS MADE 
RIDICULOUS 

"'" I ■'HE Humane Association of New York may 
I possess its soul in patience, and attend to 
' the cruelties practised on animals in its 
own State." This is the language of a Pennsylva- 
nia journal. Another journal intimates in equally 
plain language that " the officials of the American 
Humane Society need not work themselves into a 
stew of excitement over an imaginary occurrence 
in Georgia," since "the people of Georgia know 
just as well as the people of New York what they 
ought and ought not to do or permit." We have 
read these and other observations of a similar kind 
with mingled regret and surprise ; because there is 
no such institution as the " Humane Association 
of New York," or the " American Humane Society 
of New York." The only active " humane " socie- 
ties having their headquarters in this city are The 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (the Parent Society), the New York So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
a society for the reward of courage and humanity 
in the saving of human life; and, as the matter in 
connection with which the " American Humane So- 
ciety of New York " is said to have passed beyond 
its reasonable limitations was a projected exhibi- 
tion of cruelty to the brute creation, it has been 
very generally but most erroneously supposed that 
The American Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals has been in some way obtrusive or 
impertinent. The truth is that our Society has 
been neither obtrusive nor impertinent, and we 
shall take this occasion to give some account of a 
rather comical piece of business by way of illustrat- 
ing one of the difficulties with which humane work 
is now beset. 

When the protection of animals was regarded as 
the amiable but somewhat absurd hobby of a sin- 
gle man, it had few friends ; and it continued to 
have few until the righteousness of our cause had 
been impressed upon the public conscience. Now 
the protection of animals is popular; as it grows 
in popularity, persons who are anxious to catch 
the popular air put themselves forward with great 
eagerness as its champions ; and it sometimes hap- 
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pens that the would-be champion of dumb creat- 
ures is not only greedy of notoriety, but very 
wide awake to any possible pecuniary profit that 
may be attainable as a reward of his zeal. Some- 
times the exhibitions of such would-be champions 
of humanity are merely ludicrous, at others they 
are sordid ; but whether ludicrous or sordid, or 
both, they have the unfortunate tendency to bring 
a good cause into disesteem. That is the moral to 
be drawn from the incident, or series of incidents, 
which we are about to narrate. 

In connection with the great Industrial Exposi- 
tion at Atlanta, Georgia, there is an exhibition of 
a Mexican village, in which native Mexicans are 
to appear in their ordinary costume, with their 
adobe houses, furniture, etc., just as they would 
be at home. Some time ago somebody suggested 
that it would be a good thing to complete the 
Mexican village by giving a genuine Mexican bull- 
fight. The very suggestion was startling. The 
newspapers took it up, some of them giving vivid 
descriptions of the cowardly and rather contempt- 
ible piece of business which passes in Mexico for 
a bull-fight, and others denouncing the project with 
laudable indignation as an outrage upon American 
civilization. The managers of the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion might have put an end to the discussion 
with a single word by simply saying that no such 
exhibition could or would be permitted. But 
the Exposition managers are shrewd men. They 
saw that the bull-fight discussion was securing for 
the Exposition an amount of gratuitous advertising 
that money could not command ; and, therefore, 
knowing that the Exposition needed nothing but 
advertising to make it successful, they quietly held 
their peace and allowed the advertising to go on. 

We observed this part of the affair with per- 
fect equanimity, because we felt well assured that 
the good people of Georgia would never allow an 
exposition, held under the auspices of that great 
State, to be degraded by a piece of sheer barbarity. 
In the State of Georgia, as elsewhere, there are 
people no doubt who would enjoy a bull-fight, but 
the State of Georgia has been careful to prevent 
any such barbarism by enacting excellent laws for 
the prevention of all forms of cruelty to animals. 
Any single citizen of Georgia would have the right 
to invoke the police power of the State to enforce 
the provisions of those laws, but it would not be 
necessary for any single citizen to take that duty 
upon himself. The Atlanta Society for the Pre- 



vention of Cruelty to Animals (Hon. J. F. Burke, 
President) exists for that very purpose, and it is 
an organization which guarantees the enforcement 
of the law on any such occasion. If, for any un- 
expected reason, the Atlanta Society were unable 
to cope with a difficulty of that kind, there is a 
State organization (Hon. Henry B. King, President) 
ready to come to its assistance. With a good law 
to be put in force, with a good local organization 
to call for its enforcement, and with a good State 
organization ready and willing to support the 
efforts of the local society, we never entertained 
the slightest apprehension that a bull-fight would 
disgrace the great exhibition to which so many 
thousands of interested visitors will repair from all 
parts of the country. Still, further, we did not for 
a moment believe that the managers of the Atlanta 
Exposition would require any legal constraint to 
compel them to exclude so barbarous a spectacle. 

Soon after the discussion of the bull-fight busi- 
ness began, a certain Mr. W. Hosea Bal^ou, whom 
the Atlanta Journal irreverently calls " W. Hosiery 
Balloon," made his appearance as the champion of 
humanity. Mr. Ballou assumed that the bull-fight 
^ was certainly to be held, and a telegram was sent 
from New York to Atlanta on July i8th, announc- 
ing that William Hosea Ballou "declares that he 
will stop the proposed bull-fights at the Atlanta 
Exposition. He to-day served notice on the man- 
agement that, unless prompt denial is received from 
the authorities that such exhibition is to be per- 
mitted, he would institute injunction proceedings, 
and failing there, would cause the arrest and pun- 
ishment of all concerned." Strange to say, nobody 
took any official notice of Mr. Bailouts summons ; 
but some of the Southern journals displayed amaz- 
ing ignorance by asking, ** Who is W. Hosea Bal- 
lou, anyhow ? " and one of the Atlanta newspapers 
advised him " to keep his hat on and do his think- 
ing in front of an electric fan." The Washington 
Post informed its Southern contemporaries that Mr. 
Ballou was not so unknown a person as they sup- 
posed. Only a few weeks previously he had been 
** meddling with the management of the Yellow- 
stone Park. He had tried his hand at various 
things, at newspaper work, at literary work, and so 
on, and now had found his true vocation as a busy- 
body of the smaller and more irritating kind.*' 
" What we all want," said the Post, " for Bailouts 
education and for our own delight, is to have him 
go to Atlanta and personally direct the arrest of 
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the Exposition managers. The management will 
do the rest." 

Mr. Ballou was not to be deterred from his cru- 
sade by any such reflections, and his irrepressible 
activity was stimulated by a piece of chaff for which 
ex-Governor Bullock of Georgia must be held re- 
sponsible. Governor Bullock was at New York, 
and it is to be feared that he. took a wicked satis- 
faction in "stuffing" Mr. Ballou, who promptly 
called upon him. Governor Bullock said that the 
bull-fights at the Exposition would be innocent 
affairs; no blood would be shed ; the bulls' horns 
would be padded ; their sides would be protected 
with leather ; everybody would be protected from 
every sort of damage ; in fact, the whole thing would 
be a hoax upon the public and an amusement to 
the bulls, but the bull-fights would certainly be 
held. " Atlanta," said Governor Bullock, ** never 
advertises anything that does not occur. They 
surely will take place. Keep up your agitation, 
Mr. Ballou, because it calls attention to our Exposi- 
tion. Really you are doing us a great service, but 
the fights will occur all the same." "Never! 
Never ! " cried Mr. Ballou, as he walked away (says 
the reporter) with a clinched fist and a flushed face. 

Then Mr. Ballou addressed (and published) a let- 
ter to Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
calling upon him to prevent the importation of the 
terrible bulls that were to be brought (?) into this 
country from Mexico ; and apparently taking it for 
granted that Mr. Carlisle would not do his duty in 
the premises, he addressed a letter to the President 
(which was likewise published), demanding Mr. 
Cleveland's personal attention to Mr. Carlisle's be- 
havior in this connection. Mr. Carlisle's Assistant 
declined to interfere with the importation of any- 
thing for .the Exposition, and had the simplicity to 
say that if bull-fighting is forbidden by the laws of 
Georgia he supposed that the people of Georgia 
would prevent it. 

Thereupon Mr. Ballou threatened Mr. Carlisle 
with impeachment, but in the meantime he made 
it known that he intended to prosecute his sacred 
purpose regardless of all opposition. He had done 
bigger things before. When the Bergh and Gerry 
Societies (as he courteously called them) had failed 
to suppress certain evils in the dens of West Brigh- 
ton, Mr. Ballou averred — though nobody had ever 
heard of it before — that he, and some other party or 
parties equally unknown, had utterly abolished the 
abuses. A few years ago, he said, there was much 



cruelty in the transportation of horses and cattle 
across the Atlantic, but " we secured the passage 
of laws to stop this gross abuse. We drove Bruce 
Ismay of the White Star line out of this country, 
and compelled the line to build new steamers for 
the traffic." For this last claim of Mr. Ballou's 
there was some foundation ; slight, to be spre, but 
sufficient for so vivid an imagination as his. It is 
true that Mr. Ballou did induce a member of Con- 
gress, two years ago, to introduce a bill for the ap- 
pointment of an international commission, to con- 
sist of many superfluous appointees on the part of 
the United States, all of whom were to have liberal 
salaries, with liberal provision for expenses. This 
commission was to investigate the alleged cruelties 
and hardships inflicted on animals in transit across 
the ocean. It was a very benevolent-looking thing, 
but the amount of " pay and allowances " was so 
surprisingly large that the committee in charge 
of the proposed bill was disposed to think that 
somebody was to be benefited at the expense of 
the government, whether the condition of the 
cattle should be improved or not. That bill was 
dropped and another of an improved pattern was 
substituted, but the " pay and allowances " were 
still so conspicuous a feature of it, that it was per- 
mitted, like its predecessor, to pass into oblivion. 
We do not say that Mr. Ballou's proposed bills 
were intended to provide himself with pay and al- 
lowances, but we do say that there was some reason 
to think so; and we have further to say that this 
incident was the slight but sufficient ground df his 
large claim of effective work in reforming the cattle 
trade and "driving Bruce Ismay of the White Star 
line out of this country." 

By this time, however, Mr. Ballou had discovered 
that there was actually a humane society in Atlanta. 
He declared that he was still determined to prevent 
the bull-fights ; but he graciously conceded that " he 
would work through the Atlanta society," evidently 
thinking that the society, without Mr. Ballou to 
" work through " it, would be a poor concern. Even 
this was a brave thing to do ; for Mr. Ballou presently 
discovered, nobody knows how, that his humane ef- 
forts would be attended with bodily danger to him- 
self. He learned, in some occult way, that if he went 
to Atlanta in pursuit of his laudable mission, he 
would certainly be lynched. But for that he was 
prepared ; and in an interview with a reporter of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, he showed 
that it would be a rather dangerous affair for the 
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Other side. " I am a dead shot with a rifle, gun, or 
pistol," he is reported to have said. " The other 
day I went to my athletic club and put my boxing 
trainer to sleep in three rounds. Then 1 began rifle 
and pistol practice. I rang the bell every time, and 
got in splendid condition as far as firearms are con- 
cerned. I have rarely missed anything I have shot 
at in my life," etc. " Then you will go South to see 
the Exposition ? " said the reporter. " Nothing can 
prevent me," was Mr. Ballou's reply. " Those bull- 
fights will be stopped whether they try to lynch me 
or not." From the last sentence it appears that 
Mr. Ballou's ideas were getting somewhat confused. 
It has never heretofore been known that a bull-fight 
lynched anybody ; but even for that extraordinary 
contingency Mr. Ballou was prepared. 

Now we modestly disclaim any credit whatever 
for any part of Mr. W. Hosea Ballou's exploits in this 
matter. They are exclusively his own, and he ought 
to have the undivided credit of them. We trust, 
therefore, that our contemporaries who have inti- 
mated that the " Humane Society of New York " is 
entitled to any part of Mr. Ballou's renown, shall do 
that gentleman the justice to say that there is no 
such institution, and that The American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, having its 
headquarters in this city, has neither inspired Mr. 
Ballou's crusade, nor been in any way connected 
with it. What the Society did was to write to the 
Georgia societies to ascertain whether there was 
any foundation for the newspaper report of a pro- 
posed bull-fight at the Exposition. Receiving, as 
we expected, a perfectly satisfactory reply, all that 
we have since done has been to look on, not always 
with amusement, while Mr. W. Hosea Ballou has 
made himself and a very sacred cause ridiculous. 



Many coal barges, fruit boats, and passenger 
steamers land their freight at the foot of Canal 
Street and North River, where vehicles of every 
description are employed to cart away the mer- 
chandise. On the morning of Thursday last an 
unusual number of trucks and wagons thronged the 
pier. Attached to a machine used for hoisting coal 
from one of the barges, was a team of fine, strong 
horses, belonging to the stevedore. Many of the 



vehicles had been on the pier for the greater part 
of the previous night, waiting their turn to be 
loaded. In order to get as near the loading point 
as possible, the drivers crowded one another in a 
reckless manner, until finally one of them backed 
his horse and truck against the hoisting team, 
knocking the two horses off the dock on to the 
deck of a canal boat, a distance of nearly ten feet, 
where they lay stunned. Several men were eager 
to assist in getting the horses up; but after recov- 
ering somewhat the animals began to struggle, 
their harness broke, and one of them rolled into 
the river. Every means was employed to save it, 
but it was nervous and high-spirited, and resisted 
every effort made for its rescue. A driver plunged 
overboard, intending to guide the horse by swim- 
ming with it to the end of the pier, where a land- 
ing could be made ; but the frightened creature 
nearly drowned its would-be rescuer, who, for his 
own safety, had reluctantly to abandon his attempt 
and leave it to its fate. No one had thought thus 
far of notifying the Society ; but at last some one 
in the crowd shouted : " Send for the horse ambu- 
lance." A telephone call to Headquarters quickly 
brought the ambulance and life-saving derrick to 
the scene of trouble, but it was too late to save the 
drowning horse. Its mate, however, was soon 
hoisted from the canal boat, and was taken in the 
ambulance to a veterinary hospital. 



■* Don't worry yourself about me. young fellow ; 
the dog is mine, and when 1 feel like kicking it, 
why, I am going to do it," said James McGee to 
one of the Society's detectives, who had remon- 
strated with him for giving a beautiful Irish setter 
two brutal kicks. It happened that the officer 
knew McGee was lying when he claimed ownership 
of the dog. The animal belonged to a member of 
the Society and had been left with McGee for safe- 
keeping while the owner was out of town. " Well, 
even if it is your property, you have no right to 
abuse it." replied the officer. At that, McGee com- 
menced to curse and to threaten the officer, jerking 
the dog's chain viciously and making the animal 
yelp with pain. In a second McGee was a prisoner 
and the dog was under friendly protection. The 
intelligent animal seemed to appreciate the change 
of custodians. It followed the officer to the Soci- 
ety's headquarters, while McGee was taken to the 
station-house in charge of a detective. The owner 
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of the dog was duly notified of the treatment it 
had received. McGee was subsequently fined ten 
dollars for his cruelty. 

o e e 

Driving and cruelly beating a lame, sore, and 
diseased horse was the charge preferred by the So- 
ciety's prosecutor against Charles SchafTner in the 
Court of Special Sessions. This case was one of 
unusual cruelty. It appeared that Schaffner pur- 
chased the animal, a small-sized mustang, for $30. 
Thb following Sunday he hitched the horse to a 
two-wheeled vehicle and started for a pleasure drive. 
Although lame, sore, and sick, the poor creature 
plodded along, urged on with voice and whip, until 
finally it gave out completely on the Riverside 
Drive, where Park Officer McConnel arrested Schaff- 
ner for beating the horse with the butt end of the 
whip. The Society's ambulance was summoned, 
and the animal was taken to a veterinary hospital, 
where it was found to be past recovery and was 
mercifully disposed of. Justice Jerome character- 
ized the offence as most brutal. After consultation 
with his associates, Justices Hays and Jacobs, he 
sentenced the offender to pay a fine of $50, or, in 
default, fifteen days in the city prison. " Cruelty 
to defenceless animals must cease, at least in this 
community, and I voice the sentiment of my col- 
leagues of the Court of Special Sessions," said Jus- 
tice Jerome. 



The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals made a tour of Flatbush with a handsome 
wagon and three dog-catchers. It was quite inter- 
esting to watch the new method as compared with 
the old. Stray dogs are handled by the Society's 
men as gently as if they were children. They are 
not thrown into the wagon, but are lifted in by 
kind hands. — Brooklyn Daily Times. 

e o • 

A PERSON, even if he has been bitten by a dog, 
is far more likely to be killed by lightning than to 
die from hydrophobia. Both are the rarest of 
deaths, and the latter would be rarer still if there 
were less rubbish written in the daily papers about 
mad dogs. — The Dog Fancier. 
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Cortland Leach, a farmer residing at Painted 
Post, in the State of New York, got intoxicated 
while on his way home from the town market ; and 
his horse, not liking the way it was treated by the 
drunken driver, stopped in the middle of the road. 
Leach was furious, and jumping down from the 
wagon he deliberately cut off a piece of the animal's 
ear with a knife. The poor creature screamed in 
agony, but did not attempt to start ; the human 
brute cut off another portion of the ear, and re- 
peated the cruelty until he had cut off several pieces. 
Upon being informed of the case, the Society's rep- 
resentative at Corning. Mr. Arthur A. Houghton. 
hastened to the nearest Justice of the peace and 
obtained a warrant for the arrest of the offender. 
Before nightfall Leach was in the town jail. On 
being arraigned before Justice Tobias, the several 
pieces of the ear were offered in evidence. He 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced to pay a fine of 
twenty-five dollars and to be imprisoned in the 
County Jail for the term of sixty days. 
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THE ORNITHOLOGY OF COLUMBUS'S 
FIRST VOYAGE 

By Frank M. Chapman 

ONE would suppose that the records left by 
Columbus of his voyage had been so 
closely studied by recent commentators, 
that just attention had been given to every cir- 
cumstance which could in the least have governed 
the course of the discoverer. Volume after vol- 
ume, essay upon essay, has been written, treating 
minutely of apparently every influence which could 
have affected Columbus's land-fall, but with one 
exception I do not find that historians have rightly 
estimated the part which birds played in the dis- 
covery of the New World. I think, however, it 
can be proved that from November 6th, when the 
Canaries disappeared in the east, until October 
I2th, when the Bahamas were sighted, by far the 
most important events which occurred to the little 
fleet were the visits it received from land-birds. 

Columbus was not a naturalist; his mission was 
to discover not new species, but new worlds. As 
a rule, his journals are devoid of natural history 
incidents, but during this first voyage he was fully 
alive to the significance of the appearance of mi- 
gratory birds ; indeed, his journal furnishes us 
to-day with the best records we have of the occur- 
rence of land-birds in the waters through which he 
passed. The finding of sea-weed or the sight of a 
whale was, at the best, only negative evidence of the 
proximity of land ; but the presence of numerous 
small land-birds was a fact capable of only an en- 
couraging interpretation. 

In order to appreciate this, let us follow the rec- 
ord given by Irving of birds seen on the voyage. 
On September 14th, when about two hundred and 
fifty leagues from land, a heron and a tropical 
bird called Rabo de Janco, or wagtail, " hovered 
about the ship." Both the locality and the fact 
that one of the birds is named specifically, render 
it probable that these birds were Old World species 
with which the voyagers were familiar. When 
about three hundred and sixty leagues from the 



Canaries, Columbus records seeing "a white trop- 
ical bird of a kind which never rests upon the sea." 
If this bird had been a species of gull, it is more 
than probable that Columbus would have identified 
it. The fact, also, that gulls commonly rest on the 
water— a habit which was doubtless well known to 
so experienced a mariner — renders it possible that 
the bird Columbus here refers to was the tropic 
bird^ — perhaps the yellow-bilted species, which is 
littoral rather than maritime, but makes extended 
flights across the ocean. During a recent voyage 
to Trinidad, I was reminded of the record of Col- 
umbus by seeing one of these birds, not long after 
we had crossed the track of the first voyage, on a 
line drawn from Bermuda to Porto Rico. As the 
species breeds abundantly in Bermuda, it is quite 
possible that this bird was en route from those 
i.slands to Porto Rico, a flight of some eight hun- 
dred miles. 

Pinzon was also fully alive to the significance of 
the presence of birds, On September i8th we find 
that he hailed the Admiral and informed him that 
" from the flight of a great number of birds, and 
from the appearance of the northern horizon, he 
thought there was land in that direction." 

It is evident that these birds did not alight on 
the vessels, but were seen flying by; and we may 
infer, therefore, that they were purely pelagic spe- 
cies — presumably petrels or shearwaters. 

Irving states that on September 20th Columbus 
recorded the visit of several small birds to the 
ships: "Three of a small kind which keep about 
groves and orchards, came singing in the morning 
and flew away again in the evening. Their song 
cheered the hearts of the dismayed mariners, who 
hailed it as a voice from land. The larger fowl, 
they observed, were strong of wing and might ven- 
ture far to sea ; but such small birds were too feeble 
to fly far, and their singing showed they were not 
exhausted by flight." 

We cannot now guess at the identity of these 
birds, but we can readily see what a source of en- 
couragement they were to Columbus and his sadly 
troubled companions. For nearly two weeks they 
were now denied the mental comfort which their 
small-winged visitors had given them ; this was the 
critical period of Columbus's voyage. His men 
were on the verge of mutiny, and each day his in- 
fluence over them was lessened. On October 3d 
we find them uttering "murmurs and menaces;" 
but on the following day they were visited "by 
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such flights of birds, and the various indications of 
land became so numerous, that from a state of de- 
spondency they passed to one of confident expec- 
tation." 

They were now about twenty-one hundred miles 
from the Canaries, and within about six hundred 
and fifty miles of the Bahamas. 

Finally, on October .7th, birds became so numer- 
ous, and the direction of their flight was so uni- 
formly southwest, that they became not only har- 
bingers of land to the explorer, but actually caused 
him to change his course to correspond with their 
line of flight. Fiske remarks: ** The change of 
direction was probably fortunate. If he had per- 
sisted in keeping on the parallel, seven hundred and 
twenty miles would have brought him to Florida, a 
little south of Cape Malabar. After the change he 
had but five hundred and five miles of water before 
him, and the temper of the sailors was growing 
more dangerous with every mile." (^Discovery of 
America^ I., p. 430.) 

Apparently each day they were now visited by 
** flights of small birds of various colors ; some of 
them, such as sing in the fields, came flying about 
the ships and then continued towards the south- 
west, and others were heard, also, flying by night." 
(Irving.) 

Columbus's records, the location of his ships, and 
the time of the year, leave no room for doubt that 
he was now in the line of flight of North American 
migrants which pass the summer in the north and 
the winter in the tropics. No subsequent observer 
has given us a better record of their migration in 
this region. 

It may with reason be asked, Where did the birds 
come from "i The occurrence of occasional birds 
at so great a distance from land, particularly after 
severe storms, is not unusual ; but how can we 
explain the continuous flights which Columbus fol- 
lowed to the southwestward. The question can be 
very easily, and, I think, satisfactorily answered. 
Long continued observation shows that the Ber- 
mudas are visited annually by numbers of migrants, 
which pause there to rest before continuing their 
journey to the south. These islands are about 
equidistant from South Carolina, Nova Scotia, 
and the Bahamas. As the only truly oceanic islands 
off the coast of the United States, they are a haven 
for wandering migrants, and they also receive regu- 
lar visits from certain species. 

A line drawn towards the southwest from these 



islands falls very near the place where, on October 
14th, Columbus was first visited by migrating birds. 
There is, therefore, no cause to doubt that at this 
point he entered an established highway of migra- 
tion. 

So much for an explanation of Columbus*s rec- 
ords. Now let us, in conclusion, briefly summarize 
the influence of birds upon this voyage. 

First, as Fiske concisely shows, it was due to 
birds, and birds alone, that Columbus materially 
shortened his venturesome voyage, and thus landed 
in the Bahamas, instead of continuing on his course 
toward Florida. The second and concluding point I 
wish particularly to emphasize, for it seems to have 
escaped the attention of annotators. The records 
we have so hastily reviewed leave no room for 
doubt that during the entire voyage no events 
proved a greater source of encouragement to the 
venturesome mariners than these flights of migra- 
tory birds ; but do they not derive a new signifi- 
cance when we remember that the migration from 
the Bermudas southward is practically concluded 
by November ist.^ After nearly twenty years of 
disappointment, a delay of ten days at Palos would 
not have seemed of much importance. But if Co- 
lumbus had sailed from Palos September i6th. or, 
using the " new style," September 26th, he would 
have seen few migratory land-birds, or none. 
Whether, in their absence, he would have had suf- 
ficient influence over his men to force them to con- 
tinue a westward course, is an open question ; but 
we can clearly see that, without the presence of 
birds, his efforts at allaying their fears would have 
been seconded by no really conclusive signs of land. 

000 

The greatest dog-owner in the world is Gustav 
Javanovitch, the cattle king of the Russian steppes, 
who employs thirty-five thousand shepherd dogs, 
of various breeds, for his one million five hundred 
thousand sheep. — The Home JournaL 

Princess Waldemar of Denmark (Princess 
Marie of Orleans) has such a wonderful gift for 
painting animals that, in the opinion of competent 
authorities, she might have rivalled Rosa Bonheur, 
if the sharp sting of necessity had obliged her to 
use her talent to the full. — Mail and Express, 

000 
Many a horse knows more of his master than 
his master of the horse. 
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THE ELEPHANT IN ANCIENT MEDALS 

Bv John Fulton, D.D., LL.D. 

ILIiulnlioDi By F. W. Fallon 

THE ancient Greeks were great travellers. 
The merchants of Asia Minor carried on a 
constant traffic with Persia, and may very 
likely have extended their journeys to India, so 
that, at a very early time, they must have become 
acquainted with the " half-reasoning elephant ; " but 
ivory was a familiar article of merchandize in the 
Homeric age, long before the elephant itself was 
described by Greek travellers to their countrymen 
at home. There is a common belief that in those 
ancient times the elephant was an object of reli- 
gious worship, but that is probaby not true. In 
our own time the white elephant is greatly rever- 
enced in Burma because of a tradition that an 
Indian saint, Xaca, after passing through seventy 
thousand transmigrations, at last rested in one of 
those animals ; and the Indian mythologies teach 
that the earth is supported by eight elephants. 
Sometimes these huge animals are said to become 
a trifle weary, and when they shift their position 
the upper world is shaken by an earthquake ! But 
though no elephant was ever worshipped as the 
bull Apis was in Egypt, the animal was so admired 
for its sagacity, that even the Greeks and Romans 
seem to have believed It to be a religious animal. 
Such, at least, appears to be the meaning of a medal 
which is believed to be ancient, and which repre- 
sents an elephant standing with uplifted trunk, as 
if in adoration, before the tripod of Apollo, on 
which the sacred fire is burning. 

However that may be, there is no doubt that 
the elephant was the symbol of wisdom, since the 
god of wisdom is represented everywhere in India, 
even to this day. with a human body, and an ele- 
phant's head. Stories of its wonderful sagacity, 
and, perhaps, of its religious character also, 
must have been carried to Greece at a very 
early time, and there are several medals of 
undoubted antiquity on which the head of 
Socrates, together with the heads of his ac- 
cusers, Anytus and Meletus, is seen bearing 
the tusks and trunk of an elephant. The 
trunk holds the caduceus of Hermes, and 
under the three united heads is the legend, 
EUELPISTOU,"TheManof Hope." One 
may reasonably suppose that this medal was 



intended to express the belief of the people that 
Socrates, condemned and put to death though he 
was, was nevertheless a wise man and a true mes- 
senger of the gods. 

Ctesias, the famous Greek physician and histo- 
rian, who visited Babylon. 409 B. C, makes repeated 
mention of the elephant. He states, on hearsay, 
that the Indian king of that time had the incred- 
ible number of 100,000 of them in his army, and he 
adds that he himself saw elephants overthrow palm 
trees at the command of their keepers. Beyond 
this, we find hardly any mention of the elephant 
in Greek authors until the time of Alexander the 
Great, when that adventurous Macedonian led his 
victorious army beyond the Indus. In his battle 
with the Persians at Arbela "he first saw elephants 
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drawn up in array against him. They soon became 
the most precious of the spoils of his victory, and, 
with others which were presented to him by the 
humbled Persians, they were probably used in his 
war with Porus. A medal struck in honor of his 
triumphant entry into Babylon bears on the ob- ' 
verse a head of Alexander, and on the reverse it 
shows the conqueror seated in a chariot drawn 
by four elephants. In another medal, which may 
have been struck at the time when Alexander was 
so infatuated with victory as to claim divine hon- 



ors, we see him wearing the head-skin of an ele- 
phant, perhaps as a symbol of superhuman wisdom. 
It was probably not with the same significance, 
but as a token of royal grandeur, that the success- 
ors to his divided empire caused their effigies to be 
struck with the same insignia. At all events we 
have a beautiful medal of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 



King of Egypt, wearing the tusks and head-skin 
of an elephant ; while another, of the magnificent 
tyrant, Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, rep- 



resents an elephant bearing a torch, which was the 
cognizance of the Syrian monarchs, and followed 
by the cornucopia, or horn of abundance. 

The Romans made their first acquaintance with 
the elephant of Asia in their war with Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, who is said to have owed his vic- 
tory at Heraclea, 280 B. C, to the terror which so 
unusual an enemy inspired. But the dread of the 
Romans soon wore off. Their commander, Curius 
Dentatus, ordered them to attack the elephants 
with a burning torch in one hand and the sword in 
the other. The clever device was successful, and 
it was helped by an accident. A young elephant, 
being severely wounded, made so loud an outcry 
that his mother rushed headlong to his succor, right 
through the army of Pyrrhus, and threw its ranks 
into complete contusion. Four of the elephants 
were captured and taken to Rome, where the people, 
in derision of Pyrrhus. called them Lucanian oxen, 
from the name of the district where the battle had 
been fought. It was not long afterwards that the 
Romans, in their first war with the Carthaginians, 
had their first encounter with the African elephant. 
At the outset of the war they were so successful 
that the Consul Regulus, at the battle of Adis, cap- 
tured eighteen ; but their good fortune did not 
last, for in a subsequent fight the elephants were 
so adroitly used by the Lacedemonian Xanthippus, 
who then commanded the Carthaginian army, that 
whole legions of the Romans were thrown into 
confusion and trampled under foot. Throughout 
the Punic Wars the elephant was so constantly 
used against the armies of Rome that this animal 
became an emblem of the country to which it be- 
longs ; and in a Roman medallion we find Africa, 
" The Fruitful Mother of Elephants." represented 
as a woman, wearing the trunk, the tusks, the 
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Juba; and another, in which he was commemor- 
ated by the emperor Trajan, bears the device o( an 
elephant trampling on a serpent. 

From the time of Julius Csesar, the elephant 
seems to have been a peculiar symbol of the im- 
perial dignity. Thus the Senate voted to Augustus 




eyes, and the ears of an elephant as a head- 
dress, a triumphal arch, a chariot drawn by two elephants, 
When Africa itself fell under the Roman do- and a statue, all of which are recorded in a medal; 

and after his death, when the funeral 
games of his obsequies were celebrat- 
ed, his statue, crowned with a star, was 
borne to the Circus in a car drawn by 
four elephants. It was natural, per- 
haps, that the same honor should be 
paid to the founder of Rome, though 
it is certain that Romulus never saw, 
and probable that he never heard of, 
an elephant. Accordingly, Mont- 



minion, the elephant was still the proudest spoil of 
war and the most valued ornament of triumph. 
A medal of Julius Cxsar, struck after his death, 
shows his image borne on a chariot drawn by four 
elephants, probably in memory of his triumph over 
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one beautiful medal we have the infamous Nero 
and his no less infamous mother Agrippina drawn 
by elephants ; and in another the disgusting tyrant 



Caligula, whom the degenerate Romans did not 
scruple to salute as "Jupiter Latialis," is seen sur- 
rounded with stars, and seated as a god. 



faucon describes an ancient bas-relief which he 
believes to represent the image of Romulus drawn 
by elephants to the Quirinal games which were 
celebrated in his honor every year. 

The wise and inoffensive elephant was sorely 
degraded when he was made to do honor to im- 
perial criminals like Nero and Caius Caligula, yet 
to such base service was he brought at last ; for in 



WHEN IT RAINS 
Bv L. J. Vance 

THERE is no doubt that all animals, wild or 
tame, four-footed or with wings, have a 
deep-seated aversion to rain or wet weather. 
Even water-fowl will seek a dry hiding-place when 
it rains. 

Many of our readers have seen the celebrated 
English picture which represents a group of old 
horses huddled together in a driving rain storm. 
The expression on the dumb creatures' faces is 
really pathetic; their attitude is one of misery and 
dejection. The artist caught the meaning of the 
situation, and his picture is true to life. 

Did you ever watch the actions of cattle before 
a big storm ? If so, you must have seen them grow 
more and more uneasy as the clouds threatened. 
You also saw them run up and down the field, as 
if seeking to escape some impending danger. Some- 
times they work themselves into a terrible fit, and 
the bulls bellow with rage. Finally, when the 
storm docs come, the meek, dumb cattle draw 
closely together, and, with lowered heads, present 
a picture of despair. 

When it rains the domestic animals always keep 
in-doors, or, failing that, they seek shelter by the 
barn, or under trees in the woods, or beneath the 
hedges and thickets — in short, in any convenient 
place where they are not entirely exposed to the 
downpour. 

1 am inclined to think that there is quite a dif- 
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ference among the domestic animals as to the aver- 
sion with which they regard rain. The better 
bred a cat or a dog is, the more they dislike to 
get their feet or their fur wet. I have seen cats 
and dogs look positively unhappy until they were 
thoroughly dry. They would go around with their 
tails between their legs, and show in other ways 
how uncomfortable they were. Indeed, many a 
well-bred cat or dog will not venture into the house 
till it is clean and neat and dry. I have seen a dog 
come toward the door, half-ashamed, and with a 
look in his face that seemed to say : " I know I 
am wet; I know I cannot come into the sitting, 
room until I dry myself by the kitchen fire." 

It is the same with fowls. They dislike the rain, 
which soaks their feathers. They seek sheltered 
places, and creep under wagons, and squeeze in 
behind boxes and boards. Chickens do not mind 
wetting their feet, as they will scratch the muddy 
ground, soon after a shower, in search of worms and 
bugs. 

Wild birds, of course, do their best to keep out 
of the rain. They find shelter in many ways. 
Some of them build a roof over their nests, in 
which they keep more or less dry. Others choose 
a house under the eaves, or under a projecting cliff, 
where they are safe from the discomforts that the 
rain brings. But most of them are without any 
adequate shelter that is the result of their own 
forethought. They take refuge in any place that 
they happen to find at hand. If you watch them 
before the coming of the storm, you will see them 
looking around for shelter. If the storm comes 
suddenly, the small and helpless ones seem be- 
wildered, flying from tree to tree, and from limb to 
limb, quite unable to make up their minds to a 
temporary hiding-place. 

During a storm the belted kingfisher may be 
found in his nest, which is a deep tunnel in the 
river bank. Here he and his family are safe unless 
the hole is flooded. Among the most fortunate 
birds are the swallows of different kinds — bank 
swallows, barn swallows and house swallows. The 
bank swallows have holes in the sand banks or in 
general slopes, and thus their nests are well pro- 
tected from the rain. The house swallows keep 
warm and dry in the chimney. Indeed, few birds 
love warmth and suffer more from cold and rain 
than swallows. They are among the first birds to 
leave us in early fall, but they are often surprised 
by a cold storm before they leave. Then they 



look wretched and miserable, their wings and bodies 
benumbed, and their feathers bedraggled. Go to 
some pond early on a cold, rainy morning and you 
may see a group of swallows sitting upon, rocks or 
clinging to bending reeds, too helpless to fly, and 
almost ready to sink into the reedy pond. This 
gave rise to the ancient fable that these swallows 
sleep through the winter in the mud, and revive in 
the spring when the warm sun has dried them out. 

Birds, when caught in a storm, seem to lose their 
bearings. Perhaps this is because their plumage is 
soaked, and they cannot make other than the most 
labored flight. The large and vigorous birds are 
often rendered helpless, and if any attempt at cap- 
ture be made they can hardly escape. The small 
and suspicious birds forget their caution and tim- 
idity, and venture within the haunts and homes of 
men. They are more afraid of the rain and storm 
than they are of man. 

Many are the stories of wild birds driven to take 
refuge in the house; fluttering, vainly struggling 
and exhausted, they surrender their freedom. This 
common occurrence was made the subject of a beau- 
tiful illustration by an Anglo-Saxon chief who was 
converted to Christianity in the sixth century. Aris- 
ing in the assembly, he said : 

" You remember, it may be, O King, that which 
sometime happens in winter when you are seated 
at table with your earls and thanes. Your fire is 
lighted and your hall warmed, and without is rain 
and snow and storm. Then comes a swallow flying 
across the hall ; he enters by one door and leaves 
by another. The brief moment while he is within 
is pleasant to him ; he feels not rain nor cheerless 
winter weather ; but the moment is brief ; the bird 
flies away in the twinkling of an eye, and he passes 
from winter to winter. Such, methinks, is the life 
of man on earth, compared with the uncertain time 
beyond." 

Let us notice, briefly, how the four-legged ani- 
mals dislike wet weather, and how they try to avoid 
exposure to rain and storm. The squirrel is one 
of the few that build themselves a shelter with the 
evident purpose of keeping off the rain. Some other 
small animals have water-tight houses, but that is 
on account of their habits. Brer Rabbit remains 
indoors most of the time during the wet weather, 
and only comes out to feed ; but sometimes he is 
driven out by a long continued downpour of rain. 
Rats show a fearful dislike to wet weather. In the 
fall of the year even those which spend their lives 
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along rivers will leave their holes in the bank for 
warm, dry winter quarters. In countries which 
have rainy seasons lasting several weeks, the rats, at 
the first approach of that season, swarm into the 
haystacks, farm, and out-buildings. This has been 
noticed in the States along the Pacific Coast. 

Some larger animals, such as bears, wolves, foxes, 
and lions, have fairly well-sheltered places in their 
natural caves or dens. They all show the strongest 
dislike to wet weather. Then, there are the four- 
footed night prowlers. They are seldom seen by 
man in the daytime, and hence our knowledge of 
the various devices by which they keep dry is lim- 
ited. That these animals, which hunt for their din- 
ners at night, are reluctant to face exposure to storms 
is shown by the fact that they are seldom seen stalk- 
ing abroad for prey when the rain is falling. 

Considering their deep aversion to wet weather, 
it is a wonder that birds and other animals do not 
make better preparations for keeping dry and warm. 
Even the more intelligent creatures of forest and 
field never seem to think of a roof. Mr. Kipling, in 
his ** Beast and Man in India," says of the monkeys, 
that, " as the creatures hop disconsolately along in 
the rain or crouch on branches, with dripping backs 
set against the tree-trunk as shelter from a driving 
storm, they have the air of being very sorry for 
themselves." And yet, if these monkeys exercised 
the same order of sense in this as they do in other 
things, they could easily build sheltered homes for 
themselves. They have the requisite skill, the ready 
materials, and, above all, the cunning hand. 

Many animals are weather-wise. Some birds have 
a strange fore-knowledge of changes of weather. 
The author of " Wild Sports in the Highlands " says 
that ducks go out to the grass-fields to search for 
snails which they know will be found before the 
coming shower. He also says that the grouse fore- 
tell the approaching rains before the most weather- 
wise shepherd can do so, by betaking themselves to 
the dry heights, where they sit or walk about with 
erect heads and necks. The faculty which warns 
them of an impending storm hours before human 
senses can detect its approach cannot be explained. 
It is one of those mysteries that we refer to in- 
stinct. 

People who have studied the weather — and who 
has not? — find certain sure signs of rain. Some of 
these signs are embodied in old and familiar sayings. 
Thus, it is proverbial that pigs see the wind. Cer- 
tainly they are known to become restless and to 



prepare their beds before a severe storm. In Eng- 
land a popular prognostic of rain is a donkey bray- 
ing. In many parts of this country people believe 
that if a cat washes the right ear with the right 
paw there will be rain ; if the right ear with the left 
paw there will be thunder and lightning; if both 
ears are washed, there will be a flood. 

THE CAGED THRUSH 

Alas for the bird who was born to sing ! 

They have made him a cage, they have clipped his wing ; 

They have shut him up in a dingy street. 

And they praise his singing and call it sweet. 

But his heart and his song are saddened and filled 

With the woods, and the nest he never will build, 

And the wild young dawn coming into the tree. 

And the mate that never his mate will be. 

And day by day, when his notes are heard. 

They freshen the street — but alas for the bird ! 

R. F. Murray, in LittelVs Living Age. 

• • • 

Animal Humbugs. — In military stables, horses 
are known to have pretended to be lame in order 
to avoid going to a military exercise. A chimpanzee 
had been fed on cake when sick ; after his recov- 
ery he often feigned coughing in order to procure 
dainties. The cuckoo, as is well known, lays its 
eggs in another bird's nest, and to make the decep- 
tion surer it takes away one of the other bird's 
eggs. Animals are conscious of their deceit, as 
shown by the fact that they try to act secretly 
and noiselessly ; they show a sense of guilt if 
detected ; they take precautions in advance to 
avoid discovery ; in some cases they manifest re- 
gret and repentance. Thus bees which steal hesi- 
tate often before and after their exploits, as if 
they feared punishment. A naturalist describes 
how his monkey committed theft. While he pre- 
tended to sleep, the animal regarded him with hesi- 
tation, and stopped every time his master moved 
or seemed on the point of awakening. — Public 
Opinion, 

Ship Names of Animal Origin.— The cheeks 
on a mast are called hounds ; a lanyard with a thimble 
on it is a lizard. Goose-neck, goose-wings, gudgeon, 
fish, dog, horse, cockbill, cat, wing, cathead, bulVseyey 
leechy beak, ratline, mouse, pig (a ballast block), sculls 
skin (of a sail), spider, throat, shank (of an anchor), 
legs, and bees, are all marine terms which are, or 
seem to be, of animal origin. — American Notes and 
Queries, 
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EDUCATION AND THE SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 

EDUCATION does not mean book knowledge. It does 
not mean proficiency in any particular line of study. 
Ii is all that and more. Should yoursummfr holidays 
have covered ihree long, delightful months with not a 
sign of a school book or a school teacher, you have as surely 
— and, perhaps, more surely — been carrying on your educa- 
tion as though you had sat at a desk with books around you 
to sttitly and to recite the lessons that yoti are about to take 
up again at this season of the year. It is impossible for a 
really intelligent boy or girl to live, and to learn nothing. If 
your summer vacation has been pleasant your education has 
not Slopped for a moment ; if, on the contrary, the time has 
hung heavy on your hands you have been wasting the pre- . 
clous holidays ; you have gone backward in your lives. 

Our boys and girls may ask, " What can be learned without 
books or teachers and in our rightful play hours in the open 

What can be learned ? Why, the best of all lessons can be 
learned. When you speak of teachers, do you mean only the 

Teachers are everywhere. If you expect ever to become edu- 
cated you must open your minds to the thousands of teachers 
who do their work under your very noses, and from whom you 
can learn lessons which will delight your school teachers 
throughout the year. 

But let us speak of one thing at a time. What is a most 
important lesson that you may learn from several of your ani- 
mal friends ? Hid you ever watch an ant-hill, a bee-hive, or 
bees and butterflies at work carrying pollen from one plant 
to another ? Have you watched birds build their nests, feed, 
protect, and educate their young ? Have you seen squirrels 
toiling to lay up their tidy little stores for the winter months ? 
They leach perseverance and order— two great lessons in 

As a lesson for the beginning of the school year let us con- 
sider the spider making her web. The method that she fol- 
lows, the patience, intelligence, and ingenuity that she dis- 
plays, will very likely make your problems in mathematics 
easier to solve, or, at any rate, will make you more earnestly 
persistent in your endeavor to do your work with the faithful- 
ness with which she carries out hers. 

First she spins a delicate thread and fastens it, we will say, 
between two branches of a tree. She lets herself down from 
one end of the thread to the other, and spins her way up 
again to make the thread twice as strong. Then she draws 
a second thread across the first, arid she goes on crossing 
threads until the web looks like the spokes of a wheel without 
rim or tire. Having fastened all the spokes, she works 
around, drawing a tine silken thread after her, which she 



passes over a sort of fork near the end of one of her hind legs, 
and wlien she comes to a spoke she fastens the thread to it, 
and then she passes along to the next. Drawing steadily 
nearer the middle, the spider goes round and round until she 
completes the web. There is your lesson. Set yourselves to 
your school work, or to any other duties, with a little of the 
spider's perseverance, and you will be in a fair way to attain 
a thorough education. 

TED AND BETTY, THE CHAMELEON 
FISHES 



By Angus Gaines 

TED and Betty were hard at work, and that was very 
unusual ; for, although they were not lazy little fishes, 
they seldom had anything to do but play and chase 
each other around their aquarium. They were both 
very little things, neither of them being quite two inches long, 
and it was amusing to witness the gravity and importance 
with which they went about their work of house-cleaning. 

Swimming down in one corner of the aquarium, Ted picked 
up a bit of Slick in his mouth, carried it out a short distance, 
and dropped it down. Betty next found a small stem in the 
same corner and carried it out, and then they both went back 
together to drag away a wreath of moss-iike conferva which 
festooned the slate back of the aquarium. 

They were beautifully colored, but I really cannot tell you 
what their colors were, for they were constantly changing. 
Often their tins and tails were black, and their sides a bright 
yellow with black stripes running up and down like those of 
a zebra. Then, Just as I had decided that these were their 
proper colors and markings, they would change, their fins 
growing suddenly transparent, except at their borders, where 
dark red stripes appeared, and at the same time their sides 
would turn white, leaving only a few dark spots where their 
black stripes had been. 

They were nearly of the same size and shape, and as they 
dodged about each other, they moved so quickly and changed 
their color so often that I was never quite sure which was Ted 
and which Belty. 

While they were hard at work, they received a visit from 
the only other fish in the aquarium, a black-nosed dace, a 
handsome little fellow, an inch and a half long, with an olive- 
brown back which was distinctly marked ofl* from his silvery- 
white abdomen by an ornamental stripe of glossy black. 
Poking his funny black nose down into the corner, he looked 
inquiringly at the little workers, as if to ask why they were 
so busy. Now, house-cleaning day is a poor time for inquisi- 
tive callers ; so, instead of making Mr. Dace welcome, Ted 
and Betty darted savagely at him, bit fiercely at his eyes, and, 
catching him by his fins, they dragged him away. They were 
so angry at his intrusion that they continued to punish him, so 
that I had to remove him from the tank to keep him from 
being killed. 

When they had grown quiet, after this disturbance, they 
returned to their corner to resume their work. Finding a 
long, threadlike something protruding near the wall, one of 
them darted down and seized it, but let it go again and drew 
back in astonishment, for it was not a wisp of dead grass, but 
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one of the feelers of a little crawfish. In the vain effort lo 
retreat farther backward, the startled crawfish shook off the 
fine trash which had hidden him from sight, and then, as the 
fishes attacked him again, he held up his great claws dcfianl- 
ly. In the interesl of peace and harmony, i promptly removed 
him from the tank, and left the little fishes in undisputed posses- 
sion. With nothing to disturb them, Ihey worked away, and 
soon had everything that was loose carried out of their 
corner, leaving the sides free from confervje. and the pebbles 
at the bottom bare and clean. Then, one after the other, they 
settled down very close to the bottom, and fanned as hard as 
they could with their pectoral fins, as if to brush away any 
particle of dirt that might remain. At times, even when they 
were busiest, their old, playful mood would return, and they 
would suddenly dart away, whisking around the growing 
plants and darling through the arched rockwork, engaged, as 
it seemed to me, in a vigorous game of tag, and all the time 
changing color and assuming an indescribable variety of 

I knew almost nothing about the habits of Ted and Betty, 
for I had bought ihem of a man who had but a short lime 
before imported them from South America, and I thought 
that they were going to build a nest just as sticklebacks do. 
but I was mistaken. 

They did not build a nest of any kind, but after they had 
made their corner as clean as possible, Betty laid a cluster of 
little eggs, gluing them all together against the siate back of 
the aquarium. Then, although they knew very well that they 
were the only occupants of the aquarium, they kepi a tireless 
watch over these precious eggs, guarding them night and day. 

The young fishes began to appear in about four days. 
They were the smallest and queerest fellows imaginable. 
being, apparently, all heads and eyes. The yolk-sac still 
clung to them, and was not wholly absorbed for about two 
weeks, and all this time their parents guarded them carefully 
and would not allow them to leave their corner. Even after 
they were half grown, and well able to take care of themselves, 
the old fishes watched them continually. It was a curious and 
beautiful sight to see Ted and Betty swimming about, followed 
by their finny infants, or, more frequently, driving the little ones 
before them as shepherd dogs might herd a flock of sheep. 

Perhaps I should add that my little fishes belong to the 
family Chromidis, and their real name is Heros facetui. 
They were brought from South America ; and around Buenos 
Ayres, where they are numerous in lakes and rivers, they are 
called '■ Chanchits." This word is saitl to mean " a little pig," 
andtoreferto their short and clumsy figures; but if you could 
watch them with me, and witness their marvellous color- 
changes, I think you would agree with me that chameleon fish 
would be a better name. 



BEAVER AND HIS WAYS 

By Susan Taft Allen 

THAT dogs possess the ability to reason appears to 
be abundantly proved by the following absolutely 
truthful account of a few incidents in the life of a 
dog well known to the residents of a certain rural 
village as " Beaver." He was a large animal, a half-breed 
Newfoundland and St. Bernard, weighing about one hundred 
and eighty pounds, with fine, curly hair, entirely black, 
except the tip of his tail and a small spot on his breast, which 
were white. His great beseeching brown eyes indicateil his 
affectionate nature and his desire to be loved. 

Beaver's training began when he was only a few months 
old. He was first trained to pick up and carry sticks, and to 
chase his tail, first in one direction, then in the other. He 
was next taught the names of such common implements as 
shovel, broom, basket, pail, etc., which he soon learned, and 
he never failed to bring the right article when sent for one of 

As the dog grew in siie, and, we may well say, in intellect, 
the lad who trained him — and whom we will call Tom — began 
taking Beaver with him on his errands to the village, more 
than half a mile distant, and after making his purchases of 
groceries, etc, he would give the dog the laden basket to 
carry home. Tom attended an academy in the same village, 
and In a short lime he was able to make his purchases on the 
way to school and to send Beaver home alone with the baskeL 

One day the poor dog returned dejected, too dejected even 
to put in an appearance ; for the grocer not having the 
articles that Tom had been instructed to buy, Beaver had 
been sent home with an empty baskeL The poor dog — as 
was afterwards learned — was unwilling to start without his 
usual load, and when he got home he seemed to feel that 
he had somehow failed in his duty ; so, instead of taking the 
basket, as usual, to the kitchen door, he placed it on the 
front door-step, and hid away under the porch, from which 
retreat it took much persuasion and many kind assurances 
to induce him to come ouL 

As a rule Beaver was seldom troubled by other dogs, his 
great size and dignified demeanor preventing undue famil- 
iarity on their part. Once, however, a large dog had the 
temerity to annoy and growl at him while he was carrying 
home his basket of groceries. Walking to a fence by the 
roadside he gently deposited his burden where it would not 
be upset, and, turning to the dog, which was snapping and 



As grandma and little Bessie were going to the grape- 
vines, Bessie saw a snake in the grass. In excited tones she 
called: "Grandma, come quick and see ! Here is a little 
snake; he is all green. He hasn't begun to ripen yet ! "— 
The Youth'i Companion. 



The 
Gameland. 



\ like the hoot of the little owl.- 
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snarling at his heels, gave him a sound thrashing, after 
which, with the greatest dignity imaginable, he picked up his 
basket and continued his journey. 

It was Tom's duty to see that wood and shavings were in 
readiness to kindle the morning fire, and this he generally did 
at a certain hour. Beaver accompanied his young master 
also on these occasions, and was never so happy as when 
carrying ihe basket to and from the planing-mill where the 
supply of kindling was obtained. 

When returning from school, Tom, lilce other boys, usually 
took the shortest cut home, which happened to be "across 
lots." At the proper hour Beaver would always be at the 
fence with his paws on ihe bars, waiting for his Ijeloved com- 
rade ; and when Tom appeared, the d(^ would immediately 
take possession of the dinner basket, for it was an understood 
thing that he was at liberty to empty 
that particular basket and to eat all 
that was left of ~ ' 

Dogs, as well as me 
subject to disappoi 
(lay at the usual I 

remained, neverthi 
after the usual tin 
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known it, was thai 
away from home t 
tion. About suppc 
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with wood and kind 
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he did not understand, some one went to the barn to investi- 
gate, and the pail was discovered in the manger, full of water, 
with the handle and edge chipped and bitten by Beaver's teeth 
in his vain endeavor to get it out. 

Beaver appeared one day with a glove in his mouth which 
he dropped at the feet of his mistress, and then looked up at 
her as though waiting for the verdict. Examining it carefully, 
she said : " Why ! this is a good glove. I wonder where he got 
it," and placed it on the table. Immediately he darted off, and 
in a short time returned with the mate, wagging his tail in a 
very satisfied manner as he dropped the glove. He had found 
them somewhere,"and not knowing whether they were of any 
account, hke a wise and economical member of the family, he 
had brought a sample with him to get the opinion of some one 
wiser in such matters than himself. Seeing that the first one 
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came there. Lat- 
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with the basket, and placing it at the feet of one of the 
workmen, attracted his attention by barking. The man, 
thinking he had been sent for the fuel, had filled the basket, 
and the dog, taking it in his mouth, had contentedly trotted 
home and replaced it in its usual corner. Beaver not only 
faithfully performed his duly on that day, but continued to do 
so every day during Tom's absence. 

Tom's playmates found never-ceasing amusement in piling 
up their hats together, and telling Beaver to pick out Tom's 
hat from the heap. Needless to add, he always brought out 
the right hat. 

One day a pail, usually kept at the barn, was needed, and 
Beaver was sent to bring it, as he had often been on previous 
occasions. For a long while he did not appear, and finally 
came without the pail and with a rather crestfallen air. He 
was ordered back immediately, with reiterated injunctions to 
bring the pall. After a little the poor dog came dragging the 
buflalo robe as if he had said : " Well, I could not get what 
you wanted, but have brought you something." Anxious to 
tain whether the dog could not get the pail, or whether 



value, he naturally conclud- 
ed that the other ought to 
be with it. No claimant 
was ever found for the 
gloves, though the finding of 
them by the dog was made 
known in the village. 

Perhaps the following in- 
cident may be regarded as 
the most remarkable of all 
Beaver's exploits. On the 
land owned by Tom's father, 
and only a few yards from 
' the main dwelling, was a 
small cottage occupied by 
- one of his employees. With 
. him boarded another car- 
penter. One Saturday morn- 
ing the former, with his 
wife, left home for a few 
days' absence ; and know- 
ing that their friend would 
nuiLT WITH HIS niTH" dcsirc to get In to change 

his clothing, they left a 
vrindow unfastened which was so low that one could step 
in from the ground. About mid-afternoon the man ar- 
rived, opened the window, and swinging one leg inside, 
began to draw the other after, when Beaver, who had been 
suspiciously eyeing his manceuvres, seized the leg and held it 
firmly with his teeth. The man, who was well-known to the 
dog. and had often petted and frolicked with him, was much 
astonished at his strange behavior, and thinking that, perhaps, 
Beaver was only playing he attempted to drive him off, but ail 
in vain. He then walked away from the cottage, petting and 
talking with the dog, who accepted the man's good comrade- 
ship in his usual friendly manner. Gradually working his way 
back to the window, still talking to Beaver, he tried a second 
time to enter, with the same result as before ; the dog, appar- 
ently disturbed by such an unusual performance again seiied 
the man's leg and held it firmly. Beaver holding on persist- 
ently, he was again obliged to give up the attempt, add once 
more tried to win the dog's confidence by caresses. A third 
time he tried to enter through the window, only to find him- 
self balked in the same way. Finally, giving it up while such 
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ANTHRAX 

THE synonyms for anthrax are glossanlhrax or ckar- 
bott, splenic apoplexy, contagious carbuncle, braxj-, 
and Texas fever. The disease is a special alteration of 
the blood in which the bacillus anthracis is rapidly 
developed and propagated. It is peculiar to the herbivora 
and to birds ; but, as it is communicable to all animals and to 
man, it is a true contagious disease. 

Anthrax was known in Asia Minor as early as the siege 
of Troy. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there were many devasiing outbreaks of the scourge, and in 
1617 it was so prevalent in Naples that sixty thousand per- 
sons perished from eating the flesh of the diseased animals. 
In 1731 there was an outbreak of anthrax in France, where 
it was called glossanthrax or charbon. The influences 
which predispose to anthrax are stagnant water, forage 
which is tainted with decomposing animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, and contagion. 

The anthrax bacilli have been found in stagnant marshes, 
in lowlands, and in forage. They have wonderful vitality, 
and they readily bear the extremes of heat and of cold. 
Moist, hot weather is highly favorable to the multiplication 
of the bacilli outside of the bo<ly. 

As anthrax affects different animals difl"erenlly, writers on 
the subject have grouped all the diseases in which the bacil- 
lus anthracis is found, under the general term of anthrax. 
The word means a black tumor; hence the name of the 
French, charbon. 

Charbon, or anthrax fever, is a form of anthrax in which 
there are no external manifestations of the disease. It is 
rapidly fatal. In some cases, death is preceded by a dry, 
standing coat, dry skin, and a copious discharge from the 
mouth and nostrils ; sometimes the patient lives long enough 
for level tumors to form beneath the skin, but death usually 
lakes place so early that the bacilli do not have time to cause 
any external eruptions. 

In symptomatic anthrax the general morbid condition of 
the system is succeeded by external eruptions. 

In essential anthrax the body is covered with small tumora, 
which are not preceded by fever or by constitutional dis- 
turbances. 

The symptoms of anthrax in the horse are dulness, a 
heavy, feeble step, staggering and falling, and a tendency to 
rest the head in the manger. If the disease comes on while the 
animal is at work, he shows extreme lassitude and weakness 
of the hind quarters ; his skin is hot and slightly crepitates 
on the back ; his muscles twitch ; there is an abundant flow 
of saliva from his mouth, and he has hot and cold sweats. 
The lymphatic vessel in the groin is swollen and hard, and 
the heartbeats are strong, with a metallic click, while the 



respiration is irregular. These symptoms may be followed 
by a critical eruption. The animal shows great excitement 
and finally becomes unconscious. 

The violent symptoms may disappear for a time, and the 
horse will seem to rally. Shortly, however, the symptoms 
reappear greatly intensified. The disease may terminate 
fatally in from six to forty-eight hours. Owing to the rapid 
spread of the contagion, all the horses in a stud or corral 
may die within a few days. In the first stage of the disease 
the tumors do not appear. They are an effort of the syslein 
to expel the morbid products from within the body. When 
they are present, the legs, the tongue, and the mucous mem- 
branes are swollen and are covered with them. The tongue 
hangs from the mouth, the entire head swells, ahd the tumors 
burst, discharging an acrid, yellowish- brown fluid, which 
irritates the surrounding tissues. The tumors vary in size 
from a pea to an egg. They suppurate and mortify very 
quickly. 

The symptoms of anthrax in cattle are similar to those in 
the horse. As soon as the weakness comes on, the cattle lie 
down, manifesting colic. The poor creatures will often at- 
tempt to rise. When successful, they stand with their legs 
stiffened and their backs arched, emitting groans with every 
respiration. The abdomen swells ; the tongue becomes bluish 
and hangs from the mouth, covered with tumors. The 
violent symptoms alternate with coma. In a time of epi- 
demic, it is quite common to leave a herd of cattle healthy 
at night and to find them sick, dying, or dead in the morn- 
ing. If the animal live for any length of time, (he faces, 
the urine, and the milk will be streaked with blood. Upon 
postmortem examination all of the tissues will be found 
more or less affected. Owing to the highly contagious nature 
of anthrax, all of the diseased cattle should at once be sepa- 
rated from the healthy cattle and the whole herd should be 
quarantined. As soon as a death takes place, the carcass 
should be burned. New cattle should not be brought on the 
soil until it has been tilled for at least two years. The stables 
and the outbuildings should be thoroughly disinfected. As 
in the case of most contagious and parasitic diseases, the 
treatment of anthrax is only preventive ; but, unlike many 
parasitic diseases, there does not seem to be a period of 
latency. As soon as the anthrax bacilli enter the system, 
they multiply with such rapidity that death quickly ensues. 
Attendants with cuts or wounds of any kind should never 
handle the diseased animal, for anthrax is communicable to 
rnan by direct c 



A VETERINARIAN of authority asserts : " I am positive that 
eye-blinds on the harness tend to injure the eyes of horses, 
and, as they are totally useless and unsightly appendages, 
they should be abandoned entirely. The open bridle has 
become more common, but it should be general. Tight, 
close collars, which squeeze the eyes of horses in putting 
them on, are also very injurious. I have known one case of 
permanent injury to the eyes of an excellent horse from this 
cause. Carriage and draught horses should be provided with 
divided collars, secured either at the top or bottom, so that 
they do not have to be forced over the animals heads. "^7S^ 
Horstman, 
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Among Men and Horses. By M. Horace Hayes, late Cap- 
tain "The Bluffs;" Aulhorof "The Points of the Horse," 
"Illustrated Horse-Breaking," "Veterinary Noies for 
Horse Owners," etc. Illustrated by Reproductions from 
Photographs. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The many works of Captain Hayes on horsemanship, hoi^e- 
breaking, veterinary science, and indeed everything con- 
nected with the horse, have earned for him not only the grati- 
Itide but the personal liking of hosts of friends on both sides 
oftlie Atlantic, because he is as genial in temper as he is 
accomplished in what may fairly be called his profession. 
" I remember," he says, " once meeting in town Colonel Pole 
Car'ew, who had attended one of my classes abroad. 'Come 
to teach the cockneys how to break in their horses ?' asked 
the cheery guardsman. ' No," I replied ; ' I have come to Eng- 
land only to bring out books.' ' You are quite right,' he said ; 
' Londoners do not want to learn anything ; they only wish to 
be amused !'" In the present volume ofreminiscencesCaptain 
Hayes endeavors to amuse his readers, and he certainly suc- 
ceeds. It would be strange if he did not, for he has travelled 
far and wide, in England, Germany, India, China, Africa, and 
Australia, meeting many whimsical adventures, and always 
managing to pick up some fresh bit of knowledge to be ap- 
plied in the breaking, training, and management of the 
horse. He tells of his haps and mishaps with perfect ingenu- 
ousness, and he has many an anecdote of persons he has met, 
in which it may be that he extenuates a little, but, at all events, 
he sets down naught in malice. 

The present book has been written to amuse rather than 
to instruct, but one requires little skill to extract a consider- 
able atnount of information from it. No man who knows all 
that has been learned of any subject can easily write a vol- 
ume about it without being instructive as well as amusing. 
There is a good deal of instructive common sense, for exam- 
ple. In the remark (p. 54) that it is as rational to withhold a, 
horse's hay until it has finished its oats, as it would be to 
withhold a man's vegetables at dinner until he has finished 
his beef! Just so, by way of enforcing the necessity of apply- 
ing severity in the correction of vices, so as to make a lasting 
impression on the memory of the animal. Captain Hayes re- 
peals the story of a gentleman who owned a vicious biter. 
When the horse ran at him open-mouthed, he held out before 
it a hot leg of roast mutton, which it grasped in Its teeth and 
accordingly burned its gums and lips. " Ever after," says 
Captain Hayes, "the horse seemed to think that its master 
was red-hot, and made no further aliempi to devour him." 
In the correction of equine vices, however, our author insists 
that no single rule will apply to every case, any more than 
any one drug will cure all diseases. Thus Rarey succeeded 
in controlling one type of vicious horse — namely, the savage — 
but it does not follow that his method could be successfully 



used with milder forms of resistance to control. Horse 
breaking and training require Just two things— the animal 
must be taught to recognize man as his master ; and the man 
must so address the animal's intelligence 'that it shall know 
what the man wishes it to do. If he makes himself known 
in the character of a brmal enemy and tormentor, he either 
rouses a spirit of resistance or he breaks the animal's spirit 
altogether; and unless he can reach its intelligence, there 
may be " breaking " in a merely mechanical sense, but there 
can be no real training, no real satisfaction to the owner, and 
no joy of service to the patient and submissive creature which, 
in an enormous majority of cases, is far more willing 10 learn 
than men are competent to teach. It would be easy to cull 
incidents and anecdotes from Captain Hayes's reminiscences 
of " Men and Animals " if our space permitted. As it is, we 
can only say, that to all lovers of men and animals his book 
will afford not only the amusement which is its aim. but also 
valuable information. 

"Spot:" An Autobiography. Illustrated by Cecil Aldir. 
New York : Thomas Whfttaker. 
" Spot " is a well-bred fox terrier of amiable disposition and 
correct canine principles. He tells the story of his chequered 
life with considerable drollery, and incidentally introduces a 
tale of human love in which, after much tribulation, the bad 
man comes lo a bad end,*The lovers are blessed with happi- 
ness and prosperity, and when the wedding bells have rung, 
everybody. Spot included, lives happily for ever so long after- 
wards. The book is handsomely printed and beautifully 
illustrated. 

Lion, the Mastiff. By A, E. Savigny. Toronto, Ontario : 
William Briggs. Price, 50 cts. 
" Lion " is a serious narrative by a lady who is devoted to 
the protection of animals. The story of Lion is thrilling^ 
indeed, it is almost tragic ; and it introduces other tragic his- 
tories, mostly autobiographical, such as a talc of a dying 
horse, the speech of Mrs, Cow Bossy at a convention, the 
story of a squirrel, the strange adventures of Mousibisa the 
Cat, and others of a similar sort. " Lion " deserved much 
belter treatment than he has received at the hands of the 
printer and the publisher. 

Mb. Bradford Torrev's article in The Atlantic Monthly 
for September is entitled "Chickamauga." As the national 
reservation covers nine or ten square miles, as Mr. Torrey 
was on fool, and the thermometer was in the nineties, he man- 
aged, he tells us, to see but a comer of the great battlefield. 
What he saw, however, ampW repays his readers, if not him- 
self. HelellsusofBachman finches, Maryland yellow- throats, 
black-polled warblers, and tufted titmice ; he reports a con- 
versation which he had with an old Tennessee woman, and 
in which the touches of humor are delicious ; he tells of the 
pleasure he gave some workmen, to whom he lent his field- 
glass for a while ; and he closes with a short description of 
" Bloody Pond," of which he says : "There was perhaps no 
better place on the field in which to realize the horrors of the 
battle, and I was glad to have the chickadees' voice the last 
sound in my ears as I turned away." 

In the September number of The American Veterinary 
Review, under the title, " The Prevention of Tuberculosis by 
the Use of Individual Stalls," George N. Kinnell, M.R.C.V.S., 
publishes a strong article to advocate improved stabling for 
cattle. The author believes that the arrangement of the 
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ordinary cow stall insures the spread of contagious pulmo- 
nary disease. •• With a continuance of our present system 
oftiousing stock and attending to them, if all the tuberculous 
animals in the State were killed and buried to-morrow it 
would not be more than a few years before we would again 
have an appreciable amount ot* tuberculosis, and in a few 
years more than that we would find ourselves in practically 
the same predicament that we are in to-day. The creatures 
stand," continues Mr. Kinnell, "shackled side by side and 
cheek to cheek, anchored to one spot week in, week out, 
month after month, breathing and rebreathing the same air, 
coughing and expectorating mto one another's faces. What 
wonder that we have tuberculosis in our herds, and what 
marvel that it spreads ! " Stables should have a constant 
supply of fresh cool air without draught, water-tight floors 
provided with gutters, and the whole interior of the building 
should be constructed of materials that are easily cleansed 
and washed. Says the author: "It is an ascertained fact 
that the bacillus of tuberculosis, when exposed for a few 
hours to direct sunlight, dies ; and it is also true that moderate 
light, while not kilhng it, will yet so vitiate it as to render it 
much less potent in causing clisease. The sunlis^ht should 
flood every stall, but it should not be allowed to snine in an 
animal's eyes. An ideal stable ought not to have any over- 
head forage." 

" Living MEDUSiC," illustrated from drawings from living 
examples, is an article by Ernest IngersoU in The Monthly 
Illustrator for September. The drawings, twenty-one in 
number, are very beautiful. While satis^ctorily scientific, 
Mr. Ingersoll's account of the popularly known jelly-fish is 
often poetic in its graceful imagery. In the same number of 
the magazine, "Animal Painting as a Specialty " is discussed 
by Clarence Cook with illustrations by Francis Wheaton. 
Mr. Cook traces landscape, genre, and animal painting to 
the influence of the Dutch school. As a painter of sheep, 
Mr. Wheaton is at his best. His " Guiding the Flock " and 
a study for " The Flocks* Descending '* could not, we think, 
be excelled. 
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The Critic of August 31st, an " Educational Number," 
devotes nearly two columns to a comprehensive review of 
C. Lloyd Morgan's book, " An Introduction to Comparative 
Psychology." In taking the standpoint of evolution, Mr. 
Morgan holds the opinion that animals do not reason. " A 
book," says The Critic, " which, after conscientious observa- 
tion and deep philosophical thinking, has to deny to animals 
all those special qualities and powers that make man 
rational and moral, cannot be altogether welcome to the 
popular consciousness. . . . The author's chapters on 
'Automatism and Control ' and 'Instinct and Intelli|rence ' 
are among the most suggestive in the book ; but the idea of 
consciousness, when accompanying automatism and instinct, 
as an epiphenomenon, is a disturbing element, and certainly 
weakens the conclusions." The author's assertion, that " all 
modes of energy of whatever kind, whether organic or inor- 
ganic, have their conscious or infra-conscious aspect," The 
Critic slyly says, "is truer to evolution, we thinlc, than to 
other parts of his book." * 

The September number of The Young People's Magazine 
has an article on " Peculiar Tongues" by Charles M. Yonge. 
The illustrations by Joseph C. Lincoln show the tongue of the 
tortoise, of the green lizard, of the pike, of the kingfisher, the 
head and tongue of the ant bear, and the tongues of several 
other creatures equally curious. Further on in the magazine, 
" Queer Traits 01 the Great," by Frederick Elton Allen, are 
traits of Hawthorne's boyhood ; while " A Winsome Beauty," 
by Helen M. Cleveland, is none other than the Venus of Milo, 
whom the author introduces most charmingly to the youthful 
readers of the magazine. 

"Carrier Pigeons of Santa Catalina," by DeWitt C. 
Lockwood; illustrated by R. B. Birch, H. Fenn, and J. Car- 
ter Beard ; " The Ship of the Plains," by James Baldwin, 



illustrated by Max F. Klepper and C. M. Shean ; and " Our 
Moose, Elk, and Deer," by William T. Hornaday, illustrated 
by J. Carter Beard, L. Palmer, Harrison Mills, and from a 
hotograph, are all to be found in St, Nicholas for Septem- 
er. Mr. Lock wood's article tells how two boys trained 
carrier pigeons to fly between the island of Santa Catalina 
and Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Baldwin's " The Ship of the 
Plains," is the legend of the naming of Athens and of the white 
horse. Mr. Hornaday's article is the seventeenth paper of the 
series of North American quadrupeds, and is so exceedingly 
valuable that no grown person, much less any boy or girl, can 
afford to pass it by. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

The bound volume of this magazine from September, 1B03, 
to August, 1894, puts into excellent shape for preservation this 
memorial of the spirit of The American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, which has done so much to 
extend our conception of humanity beyond human limits. 
The magazine makes bright and interesting reading — not be- 
ing entirely confined to records of intercepted cruelty, but 
branching ofl" into story, description, and discussion concern- 
ing the more intelligent animals. — The Cultivator and Coun- 
try Gentleman^ Albany, N. Y. 

This admirable monthly is doing a noble work in cultivat- 
ing a kind and consideraole regard for all creatures below 
the human race, particularly domestic animals that contri- 
bute to man's benefit and comfort. — Trade Journal , Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

The work of The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has been a blessing no less to man than 
to animal, and ought to have the hearty support of everybody 
everywhere ; and this medium of communication — OUR 
Animal Friends — richly deserves not only commendation 
but substantial support. — Reformatory Record^ Hunting- 
don, Pa. 
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VIVISECTION IN SCHOOLS 

IT is almost incredible, and yet it is undoubtedly 
true, that the practice of vivisection has actu- 
ally been introduced into public schools for 
children, under the pretext of giving instruction 
in physiology. Dr. Albert Leffingwell affirms that 
"animals, such as frogs, pigeons, dogs. and particu- 
larly cats, are dissected before mixed classes of 
boys and girls, sometimes the teacher operating 
and sometimes the pupils." There is reason to 
fear that this innovation is spreading, and a circular 
drawn up by Dr. Leffingwell was recently sent out 
to a large number of teachers, clergymen, men of 
letters, and medical men. asking their opinion of 
the five following questions: 

1. Will experiments involving either the inflic- 
tion of pain or death upon helpless creatures tencl 
to cultivate or to blunt the natural sensibilities of 
children assisting thereat? 

2. Do you think it advisable to give to children 
a belief in their irresponsible power over the lower 
forms of life ? 

3. Do you consider it in accord with the best 
interests of education that children be familiarized 
with the infliction upon animals of mortal wounds, 
with the sight of blood, or the process of dying? 

4. In the teaching of children in the public 
schools of those rudimentary truths of physiology 
and hygiene which pertain to the care and preser- 
vation of health, could not everything needful be 
clearly taught by the use of illustrations and man- 
ikins, without resort to experiments on living creat- 
ures ? 

5. If. before advanced students, it be sometimes 
deemed advisable to expose the vital organs of 
animals already killed, would it not seem far 
preferable that such demonstrations be upon ani- 
mals used for food, rather than upon those whose 



whole existence is associated with human compan- 
ionship and affection ? 

Subsequently the fifth question was changed to 
read as follows: " If, before advanced students, it 
be sometimes deemed judicious to expose the vita! 
organs or vital phenomeKa of creatures under anaes- 
thetics, and i6>7/<'(/u'Ai/if»n£i>nj'ciiw.r, would it not seem 
far preferable that these be upon animals used for 
food, than upon those whose whole existence is asso- 
ciated with human companionship and affection ? " 

As might have been expected, the replies to 
these carefully prepared queries were less direct 
than might have been desired. In some cases, the 
writers appeared to be under the impression that 
Dr. Leffingwell's intention was to discredit vivisec- 
tion in any and all cases, even when practised by 
accomplished men of science and with all possible 
safeguards against the infliction of unnecessary 
pain, and in those cases the answers consisted of 
strenuous defences of the practice of vivisection. 
Other correspondents, being absolutely opposed to 
vivisection of any kind, however and by whom- 
soever practised, were bound, of course, to con- 
demn vivisection in schools, and did not give 
specific replies to the particular questions which 
had been addressed to them. An examination of 
the questions themselves will show that they do 
not refer to scientific vivisection by experts, but 
only to the moral and educational effect of the 
practice of vivisection before classes of children. 
It is hardly necessary to express our own opinion 
upon that subject. We shall content ourselves 
with giving, at this time, some brief extracts from 
the answers of eminent educators, clergymen, men 
of letters, and medical men. 

WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY 
Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, writes as follows : " I am glad 
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to learn of some movement against a practice too 
widely extended, of dissecting animals before the 
children in the elementary schools. I think it well- 
nigh useless as far as teaching children a knowl- 
edge of anatomy is concerned, and at the same 
time very injurious to their moral and aesthetic 
feelings (especially the latter), even when there is 
no cruelty involved. . . For elementary 

schools the practice is strongly objectionable." 

Hardly less eminent than Dr. Harris as a public- 
school educator is Dr. James MacAlister, President 
of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. He says: 
** With reference to the experimentation upon liv- 
ing animals in connection with elementary instruc- 
tion in physiology, I beg to say that, in my judg- 
ment, it is very undesirable. ... I quite agree 
with you that the manikin and other appliances 
available for the purpose of illustration are suffi- 
cient for the lower grades of instruction, and that 
the use of dissection must operate in blunting the 
moral sensibilities of the young people." 

Prof. Selim Peabody, late President University 
of Illinois : ** Vivisection should be permitted only 
to such persons of advanced scientific culture and 
training as may wish to make it an instrument 
of research. . . . Vivisection should never be 
used merely for purposes of curiosity y or even for 
illustration. There is no place for it in any school 
below that which has immediately or secondarily 
a professional character and purpose. Least of 
all should vivisection be conducted in the presence 
of children, or persons of immature age, in gram- 
mar schools, high schools, and academies." 

Prof. Edmund J. James, Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania : " I regard such experiments as bar- 
barous and calculated to do far more harm, from 
an educational point of view, than they can possi- 
bly do good. Any dissection of live animals for 
the mere purpose of instruction is, in my opinion, 
not only inhuman, but highly unpedagogical." 

Frederic Harrison, Esq., London, England: "I 
am surprised and shocked to learn that there can 
exist schools of any kind where young boys and 
girls are allowed to witness dissection of living ani- 
mals under any circumstances whatsoever. I will 
not enter on the deep problem of vivisection as a 
means of research, nor do I concern myself with the 
various modes of producing total or partial insensi- 
bility. . . . But I should have thought that all 
persons of decent feeling and of practical, experi- 
ence of the young must be agreed on the deprav- 



ing effect of accustoming boys and girls to see 
death inflicted, to witness organic operations, and 
to find that the ghastly incidents of the surgical 
and the dissecting table are part of their manuals of 
education. ... I care not whether the anaes- 
thetics are adequate or whether the dissection is of 
dead animals — both are revolting and deeply demoral- 
ising for children. And the enormity is increased 
where the animals dissected are the companions 
of our daily life. ... I write as a parent and 
teacher of long standing, who has followed courses 
of philosophy of many eminent men, and who has 
practical experience of biological experiments." 

Rev. J. Percival, D.D., Head Master Rugby- 
School, England : '* I am surprised to hear that 
the method of instruction by means of experiment 
on living animals is in any degree tolerated in the 
United States. Happily, we are free from it in 
England." 

Prof. Henry C Adams, Ph.D., University of 
Michigan : ** So far as school children are concerned, 
it seems to me that a great wrong is being done the 
children themselves by this means of education." 

Prof. H. H. Freer, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa : *' It is time to call a halt upon the infliction 
of pain on animals, or wantonly killing them for 
the purpose of teaching anatomy, physiology, or 
hygiene to young children. All that children need 
to know on these subjects can be taught without 
resorting to processes that will blunt the sensibili- 
ties, deprave the taste, and brutalize the whole 
nature of children. The boy murderer, Pomeroy, 
was, I believe, from early life accustomed to the 
scenes of the slaughter-house, and his environment 
no doubt was responsible for his cruel and mur- 
derous tendencies." 

John E. Kimball, late Superintendent of Schools, 
Newton, Mass.: "The practice referred to is un- 
necessary, painful in the extreme to sensitive nat- 
ures, cruel, and demoralizing. In my experience 
as superintendent of schools, I have heard of 
instances of fainting and real suffering to suscep- 
tible children in connection with this very repre- 
hensible practice. If there is one phase of culture, 
outside the usual curriculum in our public schools, 
which should be of constant care, it is the habit of 
uniform kindness to the lower orders of animate 
creation, and this is not consistent with a practice 
which must blunt the sensibilities of all, if it does 
not in some cases tend to develop types of brutal- 
ity, which from time to time shock society." 
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WHAT CLERGYMEN HAVE TO SAY 

His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore, 
Md. : " I am inclined to think such experiments 
as you mention tend to blunt the natural sensibili- 
ties of children assisting thereat. The best inter- 
ests of children, in my judgment, require that they 
be not familiarized with the sight of blood or death, 
inhumanly inflicted. I am inclined to think that 
sufficient instruction could be imparted by the use 
of illustrations and manikins. I think it advisable 
to give children the knowledge, as Scripture does, 
of the God-given power of man over the lower 
forms of life ; but they should be warned that this 
power is not absolute, arbitrary, or cruel." 

Rt. Rev. John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Connecticut : " Without entering especially into 
particulars, I am quite ready to say that, in my 
view, any and all vivisection and killing of animals 
before children of public-school age, and also their 
dissection, cannot but be most injurious to such 
children, and ought to be entirely discouraged." 

Rt. Rev. Thomas Clark, Bishop of Rhode Island : 
*' I was not aware that any such atrocity existed 
as the introduction of vivisection into our ordinary 
schools, and I think it ought to be forbidden by law." 

Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of Western New York : ** I am shocked even to 
read the inquiries contained in your circular ; and I 
cannot but add my name under the conviction that 
such abuses are as horrible in view of their effect 
on the young as they are in view of the tortures 
inflicted on the brutes." 

Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Rector of Trinity Church, 
New York : ** I was not aware until I read your 
article and the circular of the Association that the 
method of instruction to which they refer had been 
introduced into our schools. Yet I cannot say that 
I am surprised at this latest development of the ex- 
aggerated and fantastic spirit of our times. . . . 
I am sure that vivisection should be prohibited 
under severe penalty, except when performed by 
professional men licensed to practise it for undoubt- 
edly sufficient reasons. As to the dissection of ani- 
mals before mixed classes of boys and girls, as a 
part of the curriculum of instruction in our com- 
mon schools, I fail to see any justification for it. 
Children need to be taught lessons of kindness and 
consideration for the creatures which we domesti- 
cate and of which they make pets and companions. 
. . . Upon the whole, I confess to amazement 



at the infatuation of those, whoever they may be, 
who have introduced, or deem it wise to introduce, 
such methods into an already overloaded system of 
education, and I deprecate with all earnestness the 
mischief likely to ensue from so wide a departure 
from the principles and modes of sober common 
sense and useful teaching." 

Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, St. Bartholomew's 
Church, New York : " I think it is not wise to in- 
troduce vivisection into the public schools. It is, 
in my opinion, for children an unnatural and per- 
nicious method of instruction, calculated to do 
more harm than good." 

Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Pastor Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, Fifth Avenue, New York : ** I 
have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that 
the practice of vivisection in our public schools, as 
a method of instructing boys and girls in physiol- 
ogy, is simply monstrous." 

Rev. Dr. John Hall, New York : " It is not need- 
ful to enter into details ; it is enough to say that I 
disapprove of such processes as your circular de- 
scribes, and for the reasons suggested." 

Rev. E. E. Gordon, Sioux City, la.: " Thirteen 
years' experience in teaching before I became a 
minister, and all my work with young people since 
that time, convince me that experiments involving 
the infliction of pain or death upon animals do tend 
to blunt the natural sensibilities of children who 
have anything to do with them. Emphasis should 
be placed upon the sacredness of all life." 

Rev. Dr. George C. Yeisley, Hudson, N. Y. : 
" There is no need for the torture of living animals 
to teach children the rudimentary truths of physi- 
ology, and even if there were, the knowledge would 
be dearly bought at the expense of the moral health 
of the pupils." 

Rev. Dr. Andrew W. Archibald, Hyde. Park, 
Mass.: " My boys would be withdrawn from any 
school where there was opportunity offered to see 
living creatures dissected for the sake of illustrat- 
ing facts in the structure of animal life. My whole 
nature revolts against such realism in educational 
methods." 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, Editor of TAe Outlook, New 
York : " I should think it very clear that not only 
vivisection, but even the dissection of animals, 
carried on by or before children of public-school 
age, must do a great deal more harm than it can 
possibly do good." 
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WHAT MEN OF LETTERS HAVE TO SAY 

Hon. Andrew D. White, LL.D., Minister to 
Russia, late President of Cornell University, N. Y. : 
*' While I acknowledge that, under very careful 
restrictions, vivisection may be allowed to men 
whose character and eminence in appropriate pro- 
fessions give guarantees that their work will be 
as humanely done as possible, knd to the best 
ends, I am utterly and totally opposed to the 
loose permission to children and youth, and, in- 
deed, to older persons not within the category 
above referred to. . . . In my opinion, experi- 
ments involving either the infliction of pain or 
death upon helpless animals in the presence of 
children should be discouraged." 

William Dean Howells, New York : " Vivisec- 
tion can only be justified in the cause of science ; 
and though the children's subjects are etherized 
and suffer no pain, they lose their * little lives ' for 
the sake of imparting a little learning -as useless 
a knowledge, and as vain, as any under the sun. 
Children are shielded by their innocence from 
many evils; but I should think such lessons must 
tend to make them hard and cruel. The whole 
notion of such instruction is detestable." 

B. O. Flower, Editor of The Arena, Boston, 
Mass. : ** It is difficult to conceive of anything 
more injurious to the child than allowing it to wit- 
ness or engage in experiments involving the inflic- 
tion of pain or death upon helpless animals. It is 
bound to blunt the finer sensibilities and call out 
the savage in the child." 

Edwin D. Mead, Editor JVew England Maga- 
zine : ** In reply to your circular concerning dis- 
section and experimentation upon animals, in con- 
nection with the teaching of physiology in the 
schools, I would say that ... I cannot con- 
ceive of conditions which would ever make it neces- 
sary or useful in the lower grades of any schools." 

H. D. Lloyd, Editor Chicago Tribune: ''Experi- 
ments involving infliction of pain or death tend to 
blunt, and therefore to brutalize, children in their 
human relations." 

James Jeffrey Roach, Editor /'i/t?/, Boston, Mass.: 
** I consider the vivisection of animals for the os- 
tensible instruction of children to be cruel, useless, 
and demoralizing in the extreme, and that every- 
thing necessary for the teaching of physiology 
could be as clearly and more humanely taught by 
the use of illustrations and manikins." 



J. W. Warr, Editor Western Ploughman : " The 
killing of animals before children is a barbarous 
practice that ought not to be tolerated in the ad- 
vanced educational institutions of the nineteenth 
century." 

Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, Editor Christian Reg- 
ister^ Boston, Mass.: "It seems to me that it is 
an abuse of the name of education to familiarize 
children with the infliction upon animals of mortal 
wounds, etc., under the pretence of imparting 
scientific knowledge. . . . The development 
of the spirit of love, mercy, and justice is more 
important than to turn the school-room into a 
butcher's shop, or a dissecting-room, to gratify an 
intellectual curiosity." 

Richard Howell, Editor Bridgeport Herald, 
Bridgeport, Conn.: '* There are those upon whom 
vivisection will have a horrifying effect, but there 
are many in whom the practice in pubfic schools 
will develop an inordinate love to be cruel to dumb 
animals ; and the impression which vivisection 
makes upon one of these young minds may develop 
frightful traits of character." 

Dr. George Ebers, Munich, Bavaria: "The 
educator who wishes to familiarize the pupil with 
the sight of blood and the act of dying of animals 
could with more justice burn and cut the child so 
as to accustom it to pain, for then the body alone 
would suffer, and not also the soul. There are 
things which, to become accustomed to, blunt the 
finer sensibilities and lower the morals; and to 
these things belong, foremost, the solemn act of 
dying, or passing away of living beings. Should 
the child become so hardened and be able to wit- 
ness the torture and death of animals, it will, when 
grown up and having charge of the fate of human 
beings, be tyrannical and cruel." 

WHAT MEDICAL MEN HAVE TO SAY 

Prof. William James, M.D., Harvard University : 
^'By such experiments I should apprehend no 
special effect in the way of either heightening or 
blunting the sensibilities of average children. 
There are * psychopathic * children who might 
either receive a haunting shock, or an impulse to 
cruelty, according to the bent of their weakness, 
from the sight of dissection, etc. To the third 
question I reply * no,' so far as children below six- 
teen or seventeen are concerned. After that the 
answer depends on the special circumstances. To 
have seen mortal wounds and death is often a 
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vitally important experience. To be * familiarized ' 
with them may be unfortunate. To be familiar- 
ized with blood, in the case of those whom it makes 
faint, means the overcoming of a most deleterious 
weakness. ... At the high-school age of 
seventeen or eighteen, the sight of a dead animal 
dissected is for almost all boys a highly desirable 
experience, ministering to a most legitimate intel- 
lectual need. With a serious teacher, I see no 
possible harm, except to ' psychopathic * subjects. 
I believe vivisection of any sort to be quite out of 
place in schools of any grade." 

R. O. Beard, M.D., Professor of Physiology, 
University of Minnesota: "I think that such ex- 
periments as are referred to are likely to blunt the 
natural sensibilities of children, since their judg- 
ment of utility is not educated sufficiently to act 
independently of emotion excited by the sight of 
suffering or death. ... I believe in the utility and 
morality of vivisection under suitable restriction in 
scientific schools, but I believe also that the prac- 
tice needs regulation. In public schools I think it 
both undesirable and unnecessary." 

Finley EUingwood, M.D., KAxtor Medical Times, 
Chicago, III. : " I am greatly in favor of physiology 
being taught to children, but I can see no excuse 
whatever for adopting a course advanced enough 
to illustrate by vivisection." 

Dr. M. L. Holbrook, Editor Herald of Health : 
'* I do not think the slightest good in practice ever 
comes to children from the experiments alluded to. 
They are. unnecessary. Study animals alive, act- 
ing naturally, and some good can be learned. 
Studying them in the throes of pain cannot help 
teach hygiene." 

WHAT PROFESSOR BRINTON THINKS 

We "have given a fair specimen of the interesting 
replies which have been received in response to Dr. 
Leffingwell's inquiries, omitting answers that ap- 
pear to be irrelevant. Some of the writers are 
advocates of scientific vivisection. None of them 
express the opinion that it ought to be practised 
indiscriminately, or without due regard to the suf- 
fering of the innocent victim. Some do indeed 
think that the dissection of dead animals in the 
presence of a class of young persons may be harm- 
less and even useful. One or two are of the opin- 
ion that certain minor experiments upon the living 
animal might be useful in classes of pupils of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age and upwards. None 



of them approve, and most of them express horror 
at the thought of vivisection or the killing of ani- 
mals in the presence of children below that age. 
To all of this there is one notable exception. 
Prof. D. G. Brinton, M.D., of the University of 
Pennsylvania, writes as follows : 

** I believe that physiology can be taught in no 
other way so successfully as by demonstration on 
the living subject ; and as you and I learned it as 
physicians in that way, I think that we can both 
answer that our * natural sensibilities * were not 
blunted. I certainly think that children, and every 
one ought to be familiarized with the sight 6i blood, 
the pangs of disease, and the solemn event of dy- 
ing. Death and pain should not be concealed ; they 
are the greatest of all educators, for they alone 
teach us the value of life in its highest measure. 
The whole tone of your circular is, in my opinion 
(which you have done me the honor to ask), con- 
trary to the true spirit of education," 

Here, surely, is a marvellous view of education. 
If Dr. Brinton's counsel were to be followed, the 
schools of the country would be very remarkable 
institutions. "Children and every one," in Dr. 
Brinton's opinion, "ought to be familiarized with 
the sight of blood;" therefore blood ought to be 
shed in all our schools so frequently as to make the 
spectacle "familiar"! "Children and every one 
ought to be familiarized with the pangs of disease ; " 
therefore disease ought to be artificially produced, 
and its pangs ought to be so frequently presented 
to school-children as to become " familiar " ! " Chil- 
dren and every one ought to be familiarized 
with the solemn event of dying ; " therefore the 
killing of animals ought to be so frequently prac- 
tised in the presence of school-children as to make 
them familiar with its solemnity ! " Death and 
pain should not be concealed." In Dr. Brinton's 
opinion, they should be made familiar ; and the only 
way to make them familiar is to inflict death and 
pain often enough to make them so ! " They are 
the greatest of all educators." In other words, the 
killing and torturing process is more valuable than 
anything else that could be done or given in the 
presence of children by their teachers ! " They 
alone teach us the value of life in its highest meas- 
ure ; " therefore, in order to teach children " the 
value of life," you must make them familiar with 
death and pain ! 

We shall not discuss these propositions. Dr. 
Brinton is of the opinion that his " natural sensi- 
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bilities" have not been blunted by his experience 
in "demonstration on the living subject." We 
doubt whether anybody else will agree with him ; 
that is to say, if he had any natural sensibilities to 
begin with. We should hesitate a good while be- 
fore we should be ready to adopt Dr. Brinton's 
methods of cultivating humane sentiments by the 
practice of killing and torturing in the presence of 
children in our public schools. 



The scorching hot weather of the third week in 
September kept the officers of the Society busied 
day and night. Horses, cows, dogs, and cats were 
overcome by the heat, so that the Society's ambu- 
lances were in constant demand. The several relay 
stations for car-horses were visited with a view to 
their having a plentiful supply of water, and also 
extra teams in readiness to replace the horses 
working in the heat. Twenty horses that were 
sunstruck were taken to veterinary hospitals, while 
a^ many more were attended on the streets by the 
Society's officers. Seventeen overloaded horses 
were suspended from labor. Forty overstocked 
cows were milked on the streets. Sixty coops of 
chickens were overhauled and more space was pro- 
vided for the crowded poultry. A bear was over- 
come by the heat on its way to an out-of-town 
circus. It was taken in an ambulance to a com- 
fortable stable. It is impossible to enumerate the 
cases of animal suffering which were relieved during 
the unexpected hot spell. The force of officers 
was scarcely adequate to the work. 

o o o ^ 

Mrs. Louisa Schlick owns.two beautiful span- 
iels. While she was walking with her pets the 
other morning, a mortar-mixer, named Patrick 
Smith, deliberately threw a shovelful of slacking 
lime over the body of one of the dogs. The little 
creature screamed with pain and ran to its mistress 
for succor. The human brute escaped arrest at 
the time, but Mrs. Schlick reported the case at the 
Society's Headquarters, and before sundown Smith 
was a prisoner. On being arraigned in the Court 
of Special Sessions before Justices Hayes, Jacobs, 
and Holbrook, Smith denied having injured the 



dog. He was found guilty, however, and was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine o| twenty-five dollars, or to 
ten days in the city prison. 

• « s 

" I didn't hurt the horse," said Thomas Woods, 
when Justice Jerome, of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, imposed a sentence of ten dollars fine or ten 
days in the city prison. The horse was a poor, 
half-starved creature. When found by the Society's 
officer it was doing its best to haul a heavy wagon 
loaded with merchandise. The animal's pace was 
too slow for Woods, so he plied the whip upon the 
body of the tired beast, raising welts as thick as 
his finger. The horse groaned in agony. To stop 
the cruelty the officer was forced to pull the brutal 
driver from his seat, and, at the request of the 
officer, a kind-hearted citizen unharnessed the horse 
and led it to a livery stable near by. 

o e o 

"One hundred dollars fine, or fifteen day^s in the 
city prison," was the sentence imposed by Justice 
Hinsdale upon Edward Nooman, the foreman of 
the stables of the Knickerbocker Ice Company. 
On July 31st, Officer Lambert of the Society had 
suspended from labor a sorrel horse belonging to 
the above-named company, and had told Henry 
McKee, the driver, to report the condition of the 
animal to the foreman and not to use the horse 
again until it was fit for labor. The poor creature 
was suffering from several sores on the breast, un- 
protected from the harness. When, on August 7th, 
Officer Lambert was patrolling the peighborhood 
at Eightieth Street and Amsterdam Avenue, he 
found the same sorrel horse harnessed with a black 
horse. The breasts of both animals were in a terri- 
ble condition. Their heavy collars pressed and 
chafed lai^e sores that must have been intensely 
painful. The Society's prosecutor stated the case 
fully to Justices Hinsdale, Holbrook, and Jacobs, 
of the Court of Special Sessions, with the result 
that the defendant was sentenced as above. In 
the case of the driver sentence was suspended. 
e e e 

For overloading a team of horses Samuel Reid 
was sentenced to pay a fine of twenty-five dollars, 
or to ten days in the city prison. The weight of 
the load, not including that of the truck, was ten 
thousand pounds, and one of the horses was com- 
pletely exhausted. " The sick horse did not belong 
to me," said Reid ; " I only hired it." " That is no 
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reaiion why you should abuse it," answered Justice 
Jerome, as he sentenced the offender. 
go* 

•■ Please take this kitten," said little Jennie 
Samson to the complaint clerk. " I found it in a 
box of ashes down the street." Jennie has been 
engaged for a long time in the humane work of 
rescuing cats and other small animals from cruel 
boys and girls. Not long ago she came to the So- 
ciety's offices with her dress soiled with mud from 
a large-sized cat she had picked up in the middle 
of Twentieth Street. The poor creature had been 
run over and was crying piteously as Jennie was 
passing on her way to school. Everything was 
forgotten but the suffering animal, and the little 
humanitarian, dropping her school-books, ran out 
into the street, picked up the injured cat. and 
brought it to Headquarters, where it was humanely 
disposed of. 

o « o 

'■ Here's a dog that I found on the Bowery," said 
James Barry, a truckman, to the complaint clerk at 
the Society's Headquarters. Homeless dogs are 
brought daily to the Society by kindly disposed 
persons, but very few of the estrays have a history 
such as belonged to Barry's " find." The dog was 
a bull-terrier. It was recognized by Superinten- 
dent Hankinson as one that he had seized during 
a raid on a dog-pit in the woods of Newtown, 
L. I., one stormy night two winters ago. " Sport " 
was then considered the best fighting dog for miles 
around. From a legal standpoint, the raid on the 
dog-pit was not successful, and Sport had to be 
returned to his owner, who was warned by the 
court that if he were ever caught within its juris- 
diction under similar circumstances the dog would be 
confiscated. From New York StateSportwastaken 
to Chicago, thence to many of the Western States, 
and finally to Australia. As he won every fight 
for which he was entered, the dog earned much 
money for his owner; but at last Sport's usefulness 
was over, and he was abandoned to his fate, which, 
curiously enough, led him again to the Society's 
custody. The poor creature was in a deplorable 
condition, and no time was lost in humanely end- 
ing his sufferings. 

e o e 

Dogs of our common breeds were unknown in 
Japan until the advent of British and American 
visitors, but they are now quite common, as the 
people take kindly to all pets, and treat dogs in par- 



ticular much better than they are treated anywhere 
else in the world. The dog has to modify his habits 
when he reaches Japan, however, for he gets no 
meat. So the son and grandson of the canine im- 
migrant lose the meat taste altogether and sniff 
suspiciously if a piece be offered them. 

The Japanese name for a foreign dog is " komi," 
or " kami," which looks Japanese enough. Really 
the name arose from the fact that the Japs, hearing 
foreigners say " Come 'ere " to their dogs, took the 
syllables for a name. " Komi " is simply " Come 
'ere " ; and that is a dog's name now ^ la Japo- 
naise. — New York Recorder. 

S « • 

No beast so fierce but know some touch of pity. 
— Shakespeare. 
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THE SACRED IBIS 

(Ibis Religlosa) 
By Emil Seyiter, Ph.D. 

A NOTABLE characteristic of the ancient 
Egyptians, which was absolutely incompre- 
hensible to other nations of antiquity, was 
their love for the animal creation and the interest 
they took in each of its individual representatives. 
Nowhere in the entire orbis pictus of the ancient 
world do we find another people which took such 
care to domesticate indigenous, and to acclimatize 
foreign, animals. Their efforts enabled them even 
to tame the " king of the desert," the lion, the grc^- 
tesque giraffe, the fleet antelope, and among birds 
the shy and timid rock-pigeon. The domestic cat 
is descended from the booted cat of Nubia, which 
under their care and persuasion gradually left the 
wilds and wastes of the Nile valley and attached 
itself to the houses and homes of Mizraim. 

Other animals, which by the nature of their feed- 
ing and habits could not be induced to place them- 
selves entirely under the control of man.nevertheless 
adopted in time a semi-domesticated mode of life, 
preservingtheir freedom, but at the same time learn- 
ing to consider man not as a foe and ruthless de- 
stroyer, but as a kind neighbor and considerate 
friend. Among those, the ibis holds the foremost 
place. 

All these things were a cause of ceaseless won- 
der to Greek and barbarian. Thus the " Fatherof 
History " quaintly remarks: "The superstition of 
the Egyptians is conspicuous in various instances, 
but in .this more particularly; notwithstanding the 
vicinity of their country to Africa, the number of 
beasts is comparatively small ; but all of them, both 
those which are wild and those which are domestic, 
are regarded as sacred. . . . Their laws compel 
them to cherish animals," etc. In the case of the 
ibis, however, something more than superstition is 
required to account for the bird's unique position 
in the esteem of the people. Consequently we must 
look elsewhere for a satisfactory explanation ; and 
two ways are open for investigation: the one lies 



in the direction of the bird's nature and habits and 
their interpretation by man ; the other enters the 
obscure realm of myth and superstition, which in 
Egypt and the Egyptians are of paramount impor- 
tance. Probably the best conclusion will be reached 
by examining both of these fields of research. 

The ibis is a semi-aquatic bird, having its home 
in the marshes of the Delta, and feeding on the rep- 
tiles which infest its swampy haunts and nooks. 
From this somewhat narrowly limited region it was 
seen to sally forth after the great annual inundation 
of the Nile, and to frequent the banks of the Middle 
and often even the Upper Nile in quest of its favor- 
ite food. 

When the alluvial mud deposited by the Nile, 
which Herodotus styles the " father of Egypt," had 
dried under the scorching sun, the reptile-hunting 
ibis once more betook itself to the marshes of the 
Delta with their myriads of lizards, snakes, and 
other reptiles. To us moderns, imbued with the 
spirit and acquainted with the methods of natural 
science, this vernal migration of the bird is no mys- 
tery ; we are taught to view it in the hght of a natural 
phenomenon, caused by the stimulus of self-preser- 
vation. To the ancients, however, it appeared under 
quite a different light. They saw in the flight of 
the ibis southward an act of independent reasoning, 
which presupposed an extraordinary and superior 
knowledge in the bird. Nay, more. Since the snakes 
and serpents were the foes of man, their destroyer 
was hailed as a deliverer, a beneficent genius, a Stj 
Patrick in the form of a bird; and its supposed 
knowledge at once caused the quaintly colored creat- 
ure to be enrolled among the creatures consecrated 
to Thath, the god of wisdom and knowledge. By 
and by, Thoth himself was represented under the 
shape of the ibis, or at least of its head ; and at last 
it came to pass that the ibis rose to divine honors, 
not the least of which was the privilege to be em- 
balmed and mummified after death. Quite recently, 
when the vaults of the pyramids of Saggarah were 
opened, the greater number of the mummies found 
in their depths were ibises, which were either satu- 
rated with naphtha and carefully wrapped in byssus, 
or put into large earthenware jars with hermetically 
sealed covers. 

In the hieroglyphics the ibis is represented by its 
own picture, or at least by that of its head, while an 
ibis standing on a huge fish stood for " fishing," 

It is very probable that the severe yet graceful 
shades of the ibis plumage were connected also with 
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the solar deities of Phra and Harus, to whose cycle 
Thoth belonged. This is rather an hypothesis than 
a fact, and can only be ascertained when the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs and papyri shall have been more 
fully investigated. 

A BATTLE TO THE DEATH 
By Virginia Dare 

SOME time since, business having taken me 
into a dyeing and cleaning establishment, it 
was necessary to wait a while. While wait- 
ing I availed myself of the one vacant seat before 
an empty show window, the bottom of which, four 
or five feet square, was covered with oil-cloth. In 
gazing idly through the panes into the street, my 
attention was attracted by the frantic fluttering of 
an insect in the centre of the empty floor of the 
window. Close i^ispection proved it to be a com- 
mon house-fly, surrounded by small black ants and 
making a brave struggle for its life. 

How the fight had commenced there was no 
means of knowing, but the ants were evidently the 
aggressors ; there were about a dozen of them 
around the larger insect, darting backwards and 
forwards, and each time leaving a sting in some 
portion of the fly's body, the poison of which was 
already beginning to tell upon him. One would 
seize the tip of a gauzy wing, others grasped a foot, 
and with each sting a pull or a shove was given, so 
that there was a perceptible movement of the fly's 
V body in one direction, notwithstanding his evident 
resistance with his utmost strength. He was already 
on his back, and his struggles were positively pain- 
ful to witness, so much agony did they express ; 
they might have been the impotent efforts of a cap- 
tive at the stake, surrounded by Indian fiends gloat- 
ing over his sufferings. Finally, with one supreme 
effort, he turned over, and for a second was once 
more on his feet. His enemies fled wildly, scatter- 
ing in every direction, but only to return to the 
attack, harassing him boldly in the rear like dogs 
harrying a stag. It was noticeable all through the 
fight that they strictly avoided the fly's proboscis 
and head, save when he was on his back. 

After getting on his feet, the fly staggered a few 
times from side to side, swaying almost like a 
drunken man, then collapsed once more ; a second 
later the ants had again turned him on his back, 
and the quiver and flutter of his wings and feet were 
perceptibly growing feebler. His tormentors now 



mounted their victim's body, and thotigh he still 
struggled, he was powerless to resist or Jo do them 
injury. 

Occasionally across the broad expanse of oil-cloth 
a courier ant would be seen advancing from some 
unknown quarter to the field of action, and a scout 
would be sent out from the war party to meet him 
half way ; their heads would be stuck together for 
a short conference, after which each would return 
whence he came. Evidently some information was 
given and received, as this was repeatedly done. 
No doubt the courier was sent to know if assistance 
was needed, and it was declined with a " Thank 
you ; we are quite able to hold our own." 

Lubbock and other high-priests of science have 
declared that ants communicate with each other by 
means of sounds too high to penetrate the human 
ear, but to an ignorant neophyte these communi- 
cations seemed to be made by the sense of touch. 

As the fly grew weaker, the war party gradually 
dwindled down to five, two pushing on the further 
side, while one tugged at the tail and the other two 
pulled by the wing and feet. The fly's fore feet 
still fluttered wildly, but evidently he was an enemy 
no longer to be feared, and had little strength for 
resistance. As they pushed and shoved him along, 
even the fluttering subsided and became only a 
spasmodic jerk. 

The captors steered diagonally across the floor of 
the window for the corner of the inside sash, going 
almost in a straight line, and in less time than ten 
minutes they had reached the rounded moulding 
which formed the edge on which rested the double 
sash opening from the centre to each side. The 
shop being now empty, except for the young girl 
in charge, permission was asked to open the win- 
dow, in order to witness the end of the tragedy. 
As the corner formed by the moulding and the wall 
was reached, two tiny insects rushed up the curved 
side of the moulding, each grasping a leg of the fly, 
while the other three pushed from below. It was 
now nearly dead, and no longer made the slightest 
resistance, the only symptom of life being a slight 
twitch at long intervals. The body was hoisted to 
the top of the moulding in less time than it has 
taken to describe it. 

Being curious to know what the ants would have 
done had the window remained closed, the sash was 
now pushed together. The busy insects at once 
ran down the rounded declivity of the moulding, 
pushing and dragging their victim with them, and 
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then commenced retracing their steps with unflag- 
ging energy across the floor of the window. Now 
that the fly's struggles had entirely ceased, the 
tabor was performed more than half the time by 
only three ants, the other two walking along as if 
directing and superintending ; and the contrast be- 
tween the size of the comparatively huge fly and 
its three tiny captors, together with the extreme 
swiftness with which the body was moved, made it 
one of the most surprising exhibitions of strength 1 
had ever witnessed. 

A glance around the floor of the window now 
revealed no less than three other dead flies in pro- 
cess of being towed to some unknown graveyard 
or storehouse, a proof that the combat I had seen 
was by no means an isolated instance of warfare 
between the two insect races. 

Half an hour had elapsed in viewing this terriflc 
pigmy combat, and time was lacking for further 
investigation ; so that the ultimate destination of 
the bodies was never discovered. 

A DOC'S FIDELITY 

Bv A. E. Ross 

iniiNlrMiOM bjt Iior* C. ChamHer.] 



of this story de- 
the events of my 
Id not be written, 
for it would be too commonplace to deserve space 
in any publication ; but when I think of Byron, 
the faithful, intelligent animal to whose fidelity and 
wonderful instinct I owe my life, I am impelled to 
write it as a tribute to his memory. 

This is the story of a dog, but of a dog so intel- 
ligent, so true, and so high bred in his nature, though 
not, perhaps, in lineage, that if there ever was a 



dog that could be called noble, it was Byron of 
Moflatdale. He was simply a Scotch collie, or 
shepherd-dog. but he was a gentlemanly dog, every 
inch of him. and his memory is very dear to many 
human beings in the place which once knew him. 
but now shall know him no more forever. 

If a small dog was bullied by a brute bi^er and 
stronger than himself, he had only to tell Byron, 
and aid and comfort were given at once. If an ar- 
ticle was lost or missing, Byron was sure to And it. 
On one occasion he accompanied me to a fair. In 
the afternoon, when I returned home, I missed the 
key of my laboratory. I called Byron, and, point- 
ing to the keyhole, and showing him a key which 
resembled the one I had lost, I said to him : 

" Byron, I have lost the key of this door on the 
fair grounds ; go and And it." 

He started at once, and three hours afterwards 
he came back with the key in his mouth. Next 
day I heard from reliable parties that his actions 
had attracted the attention of the few people who 
remained on the grounds. He began at one side, 
divided the ground into squares, ran around the 
first square till he came to the centre, and, failing 
there, moved to another square. He kept on re- 
peating this till, when he was near the grand stand, 
he was seen to pick up something and start for 
home. It was the key for which he had been 
searching. 

On another occasion, after a heavy snow-storm, 
sixty-five sheep were missing. Three shepherds 
searched the hills for a whole day without finding 
them. Next morning I said to Byron : 

" Sixty-five sheep are lost on the hills. You 
must search for them, Byron." 

The intelligent animal looked at me inquiringly. 
as if to say, " I don't quite understand." I re- 
peated the words, and Byron started for the hills. 
This was at eight o'clock in the morning, and we 
watched for several hours before we saw any signs 
of him. At last, about three in the afternoon, we 
saw the sheep coming over the brow of a hill about 
a mile away. When they arrived not one was 
missing. They had taken refuge from the storm in 
a little patch protected on three sides by rocks 
about thirty feet high. The snow had drifted over 
them, and they were completely hidden from the 
shepherds. We found on examination that Byron 
had tunnelled his way along the side of one of the 
rocks till he reached the sheep, and then drove 
them out before him. The heat of their bodies 
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had kept sufBcient space clear around them to sup- 
ply ventilation, and they were all safe and sound 
when Byron reached them. 

I am compelled to intrude my own personality 
into what I am about to tell, as I happened to be 
an actor in the event which crowned Byron's career. 
I was born in Scotland, but both my parents died 
when I was a boy, and I lived with an uncle who 
owned a farm in Moffatdale. It consisted chiefly 
of uplands, and was devoted to sheep-raising. 



on his rounds, and it was thus that I formed the 
acquaintance of Byron ; for Byron was James Bur- 
nett's dog — a dog worthy of such a master. 

The years went on and I was graduated in the 
medical course at Edinburgh University. But, 
with all due gratitude for what I learned there, 
I am indebted to James Burnett for much that I 
never learned in school or college. His daily life 
was a lesson which no young man could witness 
without being strengthened for the battle of life. 



Among the shepherds employed by my uncle 
was James Burnett, who occupied a little cottage 
at the upper end of one of the two gulches which 
ran down between the hills, and he had charge of 
the sheep on the east side of the farm. He was a 
man of rare intelligence, and of a sweet and gentle 
nature ; a botanist of deep research, loving plants as 
a father loves his children, and seeing in each of 
them the love and wisdom of the beneficent Cre- 
ator. Asa boy I took delight in accompanying him 



and when he died he bequeathed to me Byron, his 
favorite dog — the greatest proof of his affection 
for me that he could have given. 

Between Byron and myself a fresh bond of 
friendship had arisen two years before his master's 
death. The dog's foot had been caught in a 
poacher's trap, and I happened to discover and 
release him. I also dressed the injured limb, and 
bestowed on it as much care as if it had been the 
foot of a human patient. Byron never forgot my 
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services to him, and, though we had been good 
friends before, it became evident after this that in 
his doggish heart I stood second only to his 
master. 

About sixteen months after James Burnett's 
death, the widow of my old friend was suffering 
from a severe attack of scarlet fever, which assumed 
a virulent form. With her son, who was seventeen 
years of age, and her daughter, who was ten, she 
was still living in the cottage at the head of the 
gulch. There were several cases of the disease in 
the parish, and four or five of them were under my 
care, Mrs. Burnett, of course, being one ' of my 
patients. The winter was unusually severe, and I 
had to deal with its effects in several cases of per- 
sistent colds and pneumonia. In fact, I was 
overworked with my long rides in the rigorous 
weather. 

One day in January the worst storm I ever en- 
countered in my Scotch practice prevailed through- 
out the whole country, and I had to face it for 
nearly twelve hours. I reached home about seven 
o'clock in the evening, thoroughly tired out. While 
I was eating my supper, my uncle told me that 
an alarming change had taken place in Mrs. Bur- 
nett's symptoms, and that her son had called to 
see me, begging piteously that I should go to the 
gulch that night. The lad would not wait for 
my arrival, as there was no one with his mother 
except his little sister. There was no help for it ; 
I must go. 

The cottage was two miles distant, and the 
journey had to be made on foot. Even in day- 
light and in good weather it would have been pre- 
carious to make the attempt on horseback. The 
snow was falling like fine dust, but so thick that an 
object could not be distinguished at a distance of 
a few feet, while a fierce gale from the northeast 
was driving and tossing it with a fury that was ap- 
palling. Huge drifts were heaped up wherever 
there was a barrier in the path of the storm. On 
the hills between me and the gulch cottage there 
was no road at the best of times, only a foot-path, 
and on this terrible night no path or landmark 
could be seen. 

My uncle urged me not to go till morning, but 
the face of the dead James Burnett seemed to be 
appealing to me, and I told my uncle that duty 
must be obeyed. He then begged that one of the 
shepherds be asked to accompany me, but this I 
also declined on the ground that I dare not ask 



any man to enter a house where scarlet fever was 
present. 

During the discussion Byron had been lying be- 
side my chair. He now rose, placed his head on 
my knee, and looked into my face with such an ap- 
peal in his eyes that I believe he knew what I had 
been saying. 

** Will you go with me, old fellow ? '* I said to 
him. 

He wagged his tail, walked towards the door, 
and, turning around, seemed to be waiting for me 
to follow him. I at once recognized that the dog 
would be the safest companion I could have, for if 
anything should happen to me, he could at least 
carry medicine to the sick woman, and, perhaps, 
save her life. This thought suggested to me some 
preparations, which I should not otherwise have 
made. I put up several doses of such medicines 
as would meet emergencies, wrote minute direc- 
tions for their use, wrapped the whole in a piece 
of oil-cloth, tied a cord round them, and attached 
the cord to Byron's collar. I then prepared for 
the journey, and in a few minutes the dog and I 
left the house together, against the earnest protest 
of my uncle. 

When we reached the base of the hill, I realized 
the full extent of the danger before me. The force 
of the wind was so great that for a moment I dared 
not face it. But I did not allow myself to shrink. 
I told Byron to lead the way, well knowing that I 
could have no better guide than he, and, raising a 
silent prayer for protection, I rushed on as best I 
could. The dog never wavered, and I followed in 
his steps. Upward I toiled, bracing myself against 
the wind as we reached the top of the first height. 
Now and then Byron would look round and utter 
a short bark, as if to encourage me, and an en- 
couragement it was, even if it came from an animal 
inferior to myself. Once I fell, my foot striking 
against a little knoll, but Byron waited till I rose 
to my feet, and then we pushed on as before. 

As we drew near the top of the second height, 
I remembered that we had to turn to the right, 
and that the path passed round the hill almost on 
the edge of the precipitous bank of the gulch. For- 
tunately, the wind was blowing /r(?i« the gulch. 
Had it been in the opposite direction, no living man 
could have saved himself from being hurled into the 
depths. Here Byron moved slowly, looking round 
frequently to see that I was safe. Suddenly, he 
stopped altogether, so suddenly, indeed, that I 
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nearly stumbled over him. Bending forward, I saw 
that his ears were almost erect, and that he was 
listening intently. I laid my hand on his back, and 
realized that he was quivering with excitement. 
He had heard something besides the roar of the 
storm king. After a little he calmed down and 
renewed his slow trot through the snow. But I 
had not taken a dozen steps when he stopped a sec- 
ond time. Now his attitude was differctnt. I bent 
over and watched him. He was looking, not lis- 
tening: and when I touched him, his body seemed to 
be rigid — no trembling, no excitement, but steady 
self-possession, like that of a man solving an intri- 
cate problem. 

Perhaps half a minute passed thus, and then he 
turned around, and, looking up to me, he pressed 
against my limbs as if indicating to me that I, too, 
should turn round and retrace my steps. When 
he saw that I hesitated, he passed behind me and 
took a few steps in the direction from which we had 
come. I still hesitated, however, for I was anxious 
to r^ach the cottage at the head of the gulch, and 
I was mentally trying to decide whether I should 
be able to find the place without my guide. Byron 
evidently understood my hesitation, for, with a 
couple of bounds he passed in front of me again, 
and, facing me as I took a step forward, he growled 
savagely, with the evident purpose of attacking me 
if I should try to proceed. I had seen so many in- 
stances of the noble animal's sagacity that. I began 
to think he had some excellent reason for his con- 
duct. I reached out my hand to him and said : 

" All right, Byron. Lead the way and I will fol- 
low." 

He quieted down at once, wagged his tail, re- 
passed me, and walked back around the curve by 
which we had come. This time I followed him, 
and, to be brief, by a detour of over half a mile he 
led me to the door of the Burnett cottage. 

Though I was utterly exhausted with the jour- 
ney, the exhaustion left me when I entered and 
found that little Maggie Burnett was alone with 
her mother. Her brother had not returned ; and 
Byron's conduct when he first stopped at the bend 
of the gulch flashed on me at once. He had heard 
a sound down in the gulch, and — but I would not 
think of it. I must attend to my patient. I did 
so, and found that the crisis was past. I adminis- 
tered a sedative, and, untying the package from 
Byron's collar, selected from it what would be 
needed. 



" Didn't Willie come back with you, Doctor ? " 
asked the sick, but anxious, mother. 

Here was the corroboration of my fear, but I 
dared not show any alarm, for the effect on my 
patient might have been fatal. 

" No," I replied ; ** the night is a terrible one, and 
the boy was tired. He will not return till the 
morning." 

There was a chill at my heart as I spoke, but 
there was still a hope, and I was thinking what 
could be done. I gave Maggie such directions as 
were necessary, and bidding them good-night, left 
the cottage. I found the storm abating. The snow 
had stopped falling, and the wind had begun to go 
down. This decided me. Turning to Byron, I 
spoke to him as I would have spoken to a human 
being. 

" Byron," I said, " Willie is in the gulch, and we 
must save him. Can you find the path down ? " 

The good dog barked and started off as if in too 
much of a hurry to wait for me. I knew the path 
myself — had gone down it several times with James 
Burnett — but I could not have found it that night. 
Byron had no trouble, however, and soon he and I 
were at the bottom of the gulch, plunging through 
the snow which had settled there, and a wearisome 
struggle it was for both man and dog. 

We had no sooner reached a spot immediately 
beneath the place where Byron had refused to pro- 
ceed than the dog began to scrape the snow with 
his paws, barking and yelping as he worked, but 
working as if his own life depended on his efforts. 
I helped him as best I could, but Byron cleared 
away the snow at a rate that was amazing. At 
last I plunged my arm down through the fleecy 
mass and felt the touch of cloth. 

"He is here, Byron," I said; ** do your best 



now ! 

Two or three barks came in rapid succession 
from the dog, and the snow flew around faster than 
ever. A minute more and I pulled the boy's body 
from the snow. I hastily felt for his heart. It was 
beating. The covering of snow had saved him 
from the death chill, but he was unconscious. I 
administered brandy, and soon had the satisfaction 
of hearing him breathe freely. 

" Where am I ? " he murmured, after I had poured 

a little more brandy down his throat. 

, What more need I say ? That night Byron had 

saved two lives ; for if he had not warned, and even 

threatened, me in time, I should have gone down 
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the face of the slope at the point where Willie Bur- 
nett had fallen. There was a sharp inward curve 
in the path at that point, and there the snow had 
lodged. In the terrible storm Willie had stepped 
outside the path, and with horrible rapidity had 
rolled down to the bottom of the gulch. His left 
arm was broken, and he was bruised and stunned. 
He was unconscious when he reached his bed of 
snow beneath, but a mass of snow followed him 
and covered him sufficiently to keep the heat in his 
body. 

Is it any wonder that Byron was loved by all 
who knew him throughout the valley ? When I 
came to America I left him with Willie Burnett, 
and a few months ago I heard that he was dead. 

A MIDNIGHT JOURNEY 

By Nena Thomas Medairy 

I NEVER saw the domesticity and maternal love 
of the feline species better proved than in the 
case of an old tortoise-shell cat, owned by my 
great-aunt Sallie. " Kits, cats, and kittens " being 
so numerous on the farm, this old cat and her three 
kittens were given to a grandson. He took them 
home one night in a big basket — a distance of three 
miles by road, or a mile and a quarter through the 
" West Woods." Early next morning my grand- 
aunt stood in the door looking curiously across the 
road towards the woods. ** Well, I never ! " she 
suddenly exclaimed ; " there's Pinkie coming 
home." Through the woods covered with dense 
underbrush, over ploughed fields and marsh-land, 
and at night, poor old Pinkie had travelled home, 
bringing her little family. We watched her toiling 
wearily along the last few yards of her journey. 
Each time she would pick up the last kitten of the 
line, carry it ahead of the first one a few feet, and 
lay it carefully down in a soft spot ; then go back 
for the last one again. Now and then she would 
stop and wash the kittens' faces with motherly 
solicitude. It is needless to say that Pinkie and 
her babies were warmly received at the old home- 
stead, and were never sent off again. 

One of those same kittens that made the mid- 
night journey at the tender age of three weeks sits 
on my desk beside me, trying to manipulate my 
pen now and then, perhaps to urge it to greater 
praise of her worthy mother, who long ago went 
to the heaven where all noble, great-hearted ani- 
mals go. 



CRABS THAT CLIMB TREES 

By L. J. Vance 

ONE day, last November, while looking over 
a collection, my attention was called to a 
remarkably large crab in a glass jar. The 
label bore this Latin legend — Birgus latrox. 

Not only in size but in make-up it was different 
from any crab that I had ever seen. It would 
measure, perhaps, from sixteen to twenty inches, if 
fully stretched out. Its body was of a yellowish- 
brown color, while the limbs were covered with 
little black projections or points. 

Further inquiry concerning this peculiar creature 
revealed its name. It is called the Purse Crab, and 
is one of the largest species of land crabs known. 
This species of crab is found in the eastern islands 
of the Indian Ocean, and also on some of the 
islands of the South Pacific. 

The purse crab has several points of resemblance 
to the hermit crab. Its under side is soft and mem- 
branous, while its upper surface is covered with 
strong armor plates which- overlap each other as in 
lobsters. The noticeable feature of the purse crab 
is its first claws and legs, which are extremely 
large and powerful and furnished with heavy 
pincers. The second and third pairs of legs end in 
a single nail ; the pair next to them is small, with 
small pincers; while the pair of legs nearest to the 
abdomen is also small, and has only rudimentary 
pincers. Its home or hiding-place is in holes 
which are made under the roots of tropical 
trees, such as the cocoanut and the palm. The 
creature feeds on nuts, and is especially fond of 
cocoanuts, which it obtains in a remarkable man- 
ner. The crab actually climbs the tree, and after 
cutting two or three cocoanuts from the branches, 
it descends and begins to pull off the husks. The 
creature shows great wisdom, as it makes a hole 
through the softest part of the nut, that is, through 
the eye. It uses its heavy first pair of claws as a 
hammer, and breaks the fruit with them, or against 
a stone sometimes. Then it inserts its small legs 
in the aperture and scoops out the food with its 
small pincers. 

When provoked or attacked, the purse crab be- 
comes bold and will show fight. It will raise itself 
six or eight inches from the ground and move its 
legs in comical fashion. Naturally enough, the 
creature can travel backward and forward at about 
equal pace or speed. 
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FRIENDS-ANO FRIENDS 

WE know a boy — he is one of the best fellows 
in the woriri — who tries lo make fricnils with 
every animal he comes across. Ashe lives in 
Ihe country he has space for a great number 
of pets, but many of them are queer pets that no one but a 
boy would dream of bringing into a house. Wild birds, 
field-mice, crickets, grasshoppers, and even toads he would 
capture, and, as he used to believe, would thoroughly tame. 
One day last summer the boy tried an experiment. He took all 
of his strange pets into [he woods where he had caught them, 
and he set them free. At the bottom of his heart he believed 
that the little creatures loved him too dearly to care lo return 
to their old life. He had a wee bit of vanity about making 
the experiment, and when he saw ihem go he was terribly 
disappointed. For days he was so unlike his usual jolly self 
that his mother's heart ached for him. In her turn she' too 
thought that she would try an experiment. 

"Jamie," she said suddenly one morning, " you're neglect- 
ing Don. He's been by you for half an hour, begging to be 
tioticed. I have a short sermon to preach, my boy. You're 
unhappy, because the pels that you set free the other day 
were willing to leave you. Look at Don. Would it enter 
that faithrul doggie's head to make his home anywhere but 
with his master ? And why } Don does not belong in the 
woods. His father and mother and all of his race before 
him have for years been domesticated by man and are 
dependent upon man. Some animals we have no right to 
keep as pets. Make friends with any animal that you can, 
but do not rob it of its natural surroundings. There are 
friends — and friends. It is not in a wild creature's nature 
to be truly happy living apart from its kind in a house 
with the most lender-hearted of boys. You did right lo free 
all that you had. Don, Mascot, and Dick— poor, blind 
Dick, my old saddle horse — follow you everywhere that you 
will allow, and love you dearly. They do not want to go off 
to live in the woods without you. Their home is here. 
The kindest way, Jamie, to make friends with an animal is 
to make friends in the animal's way, and not in the way that 
gives you alone pleasure." 

We set down this sermon as nearly as possible as it was 
told us. Perhaps other boys and girls will take the lesson to 
heart. It helped Jamie. 



Once, when Hartley Coleridge was a child, he came home 
with the mark of a horse hoof imprinted unmistakably upon 
his pinafore. Being questioned, he admitted that he had 
been pulling hairs out of a horse's tail ; and his father could 
only conclude that the animal, with intentional forbearance, 
had gently pushed him backward. — Austin Dobson. 



EGYPT AND CLEO 

A Mule Story 
By Maria Louise Eve 

GEE up, Egypt ! Whoa, Cleo ! " 
But Egypt planted her feet stubbornly in front 
of her and refused to go a step farther, while 
Cleo made a slight menacing movement with her 
hind legs. 

Thwack, thwack, came down the farmer's stick on the back 
of one and the other ; wliereupon Egypt planted her feet more 
firmly, and Cleo let her heels fly. 

The mules would not cross the bridge, and the bridge could 
not carry them over without cooperation. 

What a beautiful pair of mules they were ! Egypt was 
coal black, and as sleek as a seal. So was Cleo, except for a 
white nose and two while feet. When Tom Saunders gave 
three hundred dollars for the pair six months ago, they were 
not worse than other mules. But, if the truth must be told, 
he and his mules were too much alike in temper to agree. 
The neighliors would stop their teams and make suggestions 
in passing. 

"Turn them around and back them over," suggested one. 

" Give ihem a wisp or hay, neighbor," said Hugh Goodwin. 

" I won't coax them, if I never get over. They've got to go, 
not because they please, but because they must," he answered 
doggedly. 

"They are no better than the rest of us, Mr, Saunders," 
said Goodwin, " and sometimes a bit of kindness they are not 
looking for will take them on the weak side and undermine 
them like." 

" They won't get it from me," growled,Saunders. 

Seeing that arguments and suggestions were as useless here 
with man as with beast, Hugh Goodwin passed on. 

It never occurred lo Saunders how much alike he and his 
mules were. It gave liim some satisfaction to jerk ihe bits 
and bring down his stick on their backs, but the situation re- 
mained unchanged. They had often quarrelled before, but 
this was a last and decisive conflict of wills. 

" I'm beat," said Tom, and turned around and drove home. 
He was very hot, and wiping the perspiration from his face. 
The mules were quiet and not at all excited. They were the 
prettiest pair on the road. 

But the next sale day, a pair of fine mules was amoni^ the 
stock offered at public outcry. 

Alas \ Egypt and Cleo were too well known in that coni- 
munity, and the bids were low. 

" How much for a valuable pair of mules, known as E^ypt 
and Cleo ? " 

"Twenty-five dollars for the pair," was the first bid. 

" Thirty," said Hugh Goodwin. 

" A splendid pair of mules going at thirty dollars." 

•■Thirty- five," said one. 

" Forty," said Hugh Goodwin. 

"The prettiest pair of mules in tiie countri', yoing for 
forty dollars." 

" Forty-five," came rather slowly. 

■■ Fifty," promptly from Hugh Goodwin. 
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That was the last bid, and amid much " chaffing " about his 
bargain he led the mules home. 

The first time he stroked Egypt's black nose and gave her 
a bunch of hay from his hand, she jerked her head as if from 
a blow. Then she reconsidered and decided to take the hay. 
If she had put her mule-thoughts into words, they would have 
been something like, '• That is queer." 

They did not leave off their old tricks all at once, but one 
new one that they took up was following their master about 
the lot. Whether it was because they liked him, or the hay 
or salt or turnips he gave them, will always be their secret. 

When he had owned them about a year he began driving 
them together again. For the most part they behaved very 
reasonably. The hardest thing for them to forget was that last 
struggle at the bridge. It seemed burned into their brains. 

About this time it happened, one market-day, that Tom 
Saunders's team and Hugh Goodwin's met again at the bridge. 

Saunders was driving a pair of ugly brown mules with 
patches of hair rubbed off here and there ; and he could not 
help comparing them with Egypt and Geo with their glossy 
black coat's. 

"Gave three hundred for 'em, got six months of worry out 
of 'em, and sold 'em for fifty. Just two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars out of pocket," he was thinking as ihey approached. 

Just then the blacks came to the foot of the bridge. It 
may have been the sound of their old master's voice, as he 
growled, "Get up hyer," to his team, or it may have been the 
sight of the bridge that revived the memory, but they came 
to a stand again on the identical spot. 

" How now. Neighbor Goodwin ?"and Saunders chuckled 
with pleasure. 

Goodwin was off of his wagon in a moment and walking 
ahead of his mules. 

"Ho. Egypt! H«, Geo!" 

They were so used to following their master about that they 
forgot why they had stopped and just picked up their feet and 
went on. 

I am sorry to record that Mr. Saunders was much mortified 
and disappointed at this. He affected to laugh. " What new 
trick is that ? " 

" It is just a trick of kindness, neighbor. With man or 
beast it is kindness that wins, and a soft answer turneth away 
wrath. It's such a pretty pair of mules, I feel like I have 
cheated you, and I am willing to give you a hundred dollars 
more on them. They haven't got the faults now that you 
sold them for." 

"You've broke me down, neighbor," said Saunders. "I 
can't take your money, but I believe your way is best." 

Egypt and Geo were mules to the end of their days, but 
they were as stubborn about loving and following their mas- 
ter as about everything else. 
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The largest egg is that of the ostrich ; it usually weighs 
three pounds. — Game land. 
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" Name twelve animals of the polar regions,"said the pro- 
fessor, and the despairing student wrote: "Six seals and sfx 
polar bears." — T/ie Youth* s Companion, . 



PUT UP BIRD-HOUSES 

By Annie A. Preston 

PAT has become of the birds ? " we ask when 
the cold winds sweep the hill-top, and for days 
we do not hear so much as a timid chirp or a 
rustle of wings in the shrubbery. 

Then comes a day of warmth and sunshine ; the sleighs fly 
merrily, and my aged neighbor comes in, saying, cheer- 
fully : 

" I am like the birds. I had to come out before hiving up 
for the storm, for this is a weather breeder, of course. Have 
you noticed the chippies } See how busy they are." 

We look out ; the birds we fancied had gone southvvar<l 
days ago, are balancing on the telegraph wires, on the clothes- 
lines, and, yes, they are flying in and out of the bird-cote on 
the east side of the house, just under the second-story win- 
dow. 

" Do you think they have been there all through the cold 
snap ? •* 

" To be sure they have. Keep an eye on them and see if 
they do not settle down there for the night as soon as the sun 
goes away." 

" I have watched them a great many times, but the first I 
knew, they were gone. I could never satisfy myself where." 

" Do so now, then ; you will never have a better opportu- 
nity." 

So I sat down resolutely by the window, and was soon 
absorbed in watching my little visitors. Up and down they 
went to the bird- cote and back, as if it was a place they 
delighted in. They perched on the steps and on its tiny 
chimneys, and flew in and out the windows and the doors. 
I had seen them do the same thing many times. 

Then, with a concert of movement that showed leadei*ship, 
they flew down and stood in a row on the pickets of the fence, 
chatting and nodding saucily at each other. 

" There ! " I exclaimed. " Just look at them ! They are 
preparing to fly away. It's always so ; I can never find 
where they go." 

" Do not take your eyes off them," chuckled my neighbor ; 
and in half a minute, even while I might have glanced away 
and glanced back again, I was paid for my vigilance, for the 
bird at the head of the line rose straight up and darted Vr\iQ 
the bird-cote, each bird in turn following, almost too swiftly 
for my eye to detect their movements. 

Since that time I have taken great pleasure in sprinkling 
crumbs from the chamber windows down upon the steps and 
window rests of the little house, and I am sometimes rewarded 
by seeing a soft brown head put out to partake of my bounty. 

" The habitat of that flock is settled beyond doubt," said 
the old man, putting on his yarn mittens and taking up his 
cane ; " and now you see it is a humane thing to put up bird- 
houses. Now, that little cote is as full as it can hold of little 
brown feather balls ; and as they huddle together with their 
feet curled up in their feathers, and their heads under their 
wings, they keep one another warm, and are snugly protected 
from wind and rain and snow." 

" Next winter I will have more havens of shelter ready for' 
the Lord's dear litdc bfrds," I said. 
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PLAYING PRETEND 

By Ernest E. Thompson 

CHfLDREN in all counlrjes and all ages are fond of 
playing " preicnd." It is a game common lo the 
richest child in Europe and the poorest child in 
savage lands. But it is a game in which even our 
animal friends take part and (ind delight. Who has not 
watched with pleasure the game of "pretending" to fight 
that two puppies will engage In, or the delight that a kitten 
will take out of any toy that it " pretends " lo be a mouse ? 

During the years that I spent on the plains, I found among 
the wild creatures that 
abound there almost 
daily instances of their 
wonderful skill at 
" playing pretend." 
Occasionally it was for 
amusement, but more 
often it was a serious 
matter, for their safety, 
or that of their young, 
perhaps, was at stake; 
and here let me re- 
mark that the game of 
" pretend " which the 
little ones play is prob- 
a.b]y their natural 
training for more im- ' 
portant games that •■ 
are to be played daily 
in after life. 

Every child is famil- 
iar with the pretence 
of lameness which the 
partridge, for instance, 
makes to entice you or / 
your dog away from 
her helpless brood. 
She first gives a warn- 
ing chuckle, which is 
an order to her little 
ones to hide, and they 

at once obey. They ■■- 

conceal themselves in 

any convenient hollow, or, if there be no such place near by, 
each one will 'squat very flat, and " pretend " he Is a leaf or a 
piece of wood. He does it so well, too, that very sharp eyes 
are required to detect him as he lies in perfect stillness. Mean- 
while the mother bird rushes at the approaching enemy, and 
■' pretends " that she is lame ; and the dog, or fon, or boy, or 
whatever the enemy be, naturally dashes forward when he 
sees the fluttering bird at his Feet, and tries to, catch her, but 
she flutters always only a liitle way ahead. Her pursuer 
follows holly, thinking that one more leap he will have 
her at his mercy; but the wily mother keeps just out of reach, 
and continues her "pretended" lameness until she has 
drawn him far away from her little ones. Then she throws 
off the sham lameness, returns flying to her brood, gathers 



them together with a "cluck-cluck" which seems to have 
the m^ic effect of turning a lot of still brown leaves into 
lively, bright-eyed little partridges, and at last the proud 
mother leads them away in safety, thanks to her skill at 
playing " pretend." 

Almost all wild animals practise these little tricks, either 
for amusement or for safety. The alligator " pretends " he 
is a log of wood. The tree-creeper " pretends " his nest is a 
clump of moss, and the bittern "pretends" that his long 
green legs are only two rush-stalks. But the fox — the Br'er 
Fox of Uncle Remus^is one of the acutest of all players at 
the game. 
One day, when travelling with my brother on the Big Plain, 
I noticed by the road- 
■ side a number of 

round stones. They 
\ were all lying on the 
'' j crest of a ridge, and 
had the appearance of 
ordinary yellow and 
' - g"y bowlders. We 

paused within twenty 
'" yards of them, when 
my brother, who has 
very keen sight, ob- 
served, " That middle 
stone looks lo me very 
' like a fox curled up ; " 

but I could see noth- 
ing save a yellow 
ids, stone. However, a 
'4' puff of wind at this 
^ moment caused the 

4, . fur to move a liftle, 
and my brother re- 
marked, "I am sure 
; that is a fox." We 

were already a small 
' distance beyond the 
' sup pose dstones,when 
, it occurred to me that 
, we might as well de- 
cide whether it was 
really a stone or not. 
— Solsaid, "We willgo 

and see," and turned 
about ; but the moment I made one step towards the stones, 
the fox, for it really was one, leaped up and ran off as hard 
as he could. As long as he saw by our movements that we 
were mistaking him for a stone, he lay still ; but as soon as 
he saw that his ruse was discovered, he fled for his life. 
Now, the wonderful part of this story is not that the fox had 
this resemblance, but that he in^w ke had U, and acted so 
as to carry out the deception. 

Whenever one wild animal sees another of which it Is 
afraid, or which it would like to catch, it at once stands 
perfectly still, moving neither head, foot, nor tail, but trying 
to pass itself off for a stump or a stone. This is done in 
order to have the advantage of watching the other without 
being watched. 
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Br'er Fox and Br^er Rabbit are adepts at this, and often 
play the game against each other, as you may know, for in a 
previous paper I have told you of a trick of this sort that a 
rabbit played, and by which it successfully outwitted a hound. 
And now I shall conclude with a description of an aftifice by 
which a fox once made me feel very foolish. 

I had crossed the open prairie, and suddenly came to the 
edge of an abrupt hollow in which were some bushes. I 
observed a fox slowly walking across my path towards the 
cover and away from me. It was evident, I thought, that he 
had not seen me. Instantly I became rigid as a statue, not 
daring to move hand or foot, lest I should attract his atten- 
tion, and I remained so until he was out of sight among the 
bushes. Then dropping, to hide myself behind the ridge, I 
ran swiftly towards the point at which (j^^&i'^fi^ by the course 
he was pursuing) he should come out again. I expected to 
get a shot at him, for in those days I had not learned that it 
is very cruel to kill a beautiful and harmless animal unneces- 
sarily. I was there in three or four minutes, but no fox ap- 
peared. Presently, however, I found his tracks leading out 
from the bushes, and, sweeping my eye along the horteon. I 
espied him on the plain, nearly half a mile off, sitting on his 
haunches, and watching me, with his head on one side, and, I 
doubt not, with an amused expression in his eye. 

A brief study of his track explained all. He had seen me 
at the same moment I had seen him. He also had concealed 
his discovery, and had simulated an air of unconsciousness 
and security till he was hidden among the bushes. He had 
then run his fastest and gained the open prairie behind me, 
and, no doubt, he had amused himself by watching me run- 
ning in the wrong direction to intercept him. 

ADA'S QUEER PET 

By Linda Mae Stevens 

A COW for a pet — how funny ! " exclaimed Ada's friends 
when they heard of it. 
But to the owner of the cow it seemed as natural 
as to have a puss or a dog. I will tell you how it 
happened. 

One day Ada Sands's father came in and handed a letter to 
his wife, who read as follows : 

"Mister Sands: 

" i tak this opertuniti ter rite an say i hev a fine jersey caff 
an wood lik tu eel it, i herd yu wantered tu bi one so i thot 
i wood let yu no, plese let me no at onse. 

" Yore tru servent, 

'• Silas Reed." 

Ada had a hobby for all kinds of pets, and the thought of 
a gentle little calf made her go into ecstasy. 

"Oh, papa, please buy it ! " she begged. " If it is brown, I 
already know a name for it. You know I said the next pel I 
had I would call Brownie." 

" Wait, my dear ; we haven't any place to keep it." 

•'Oh, yes, in Prince's stable. Now do, papa," coaxed the 
little girl. So that is the way Brownie became a pet. 

Brownie learned to love Ada, and was never happier than 
when they were roaming over the fields together. Brownie 
would nibble the grass, and Ada would make chains of 



daisies, to be torn up as soon as finished. Brownie became 
Ada's favorite of all her many pets. 

One sultry night in August the family were awakened by 
Brownie's weird lowing. Jumping into his clothes, Mr. 
Sands ran down to the stable, and, to his utmost surprise and 
great alarm, found a pile of straw burning furiously. 

After a fierce fight the fire was extinguished, and, of course, 
Brownie was awarded great praise. Notwithstanding all pos- 
sible coaxing, she would not be persuaded to enter the stable 
again. Mr. Sands finally had a new one erected for her. 

TOPSY 

Bv S. Jennie Smith 

THIS is a true story of a heroine with whom I was 
once intimately acquainted. Indeed, I have often 
thought that Topsy deserved to be canonized, but as 
she was only a dear little Canadian pony, and one of 
many that lived on the same place, she has probably been 
forgotten long ago by those who were once her friends. 

Topsy was as gentle as a lamb, and seemed to possess 
more intelligence than most animals of her kind. She had 
a master who loved her and treated her with great consider- 
ation when he knew what he was about ; but there were 
times, I am sorry to say, when Topsy's master put some- 
thing into his mouth that stole away his brains, as the great 
Shakespeare expresses it, and then the poor little pony suf- 
fered. Yet Topsy remained true to her master, notwitk- 
standing repeated blows and kicks, and one night something- 
happened that showed a wonderful degree of intelligence, as 
well as a great affection, on the part of Topsy. Her master 
had been off at the place where he bought the stuff that de- 
prived him of his reason, and on his return, instead of going 
to the house, he slept in the stall where the pony was lied. 
No one knew how long he had been there, but he was found 
the next morning lying underneath Topsy, and in such a 
position that she could not move without trampling on him. 
His head was directly beneath one of Topsy's front legs, and 
instead of resting it on him, or stamping out the few brains 
he had left, as some animals would have done, the little pony 
held that leg up out of reach of her master's head. As I said 
before, no one knew how long the man had been lying there, 
but when he was found and taken away, Topsy's poor leg 
was so stiff from the unusual position that she could scarcely 
move it. She had suffered probably for hours, and yet she 
would not relieve herself, because by so doing she would 
injure the master whom she dearly loved. Wasn't that a 
wonderful amount of affection for a pony to show for a man 
who had often treated her roughly ? I think so, and I be- 
lieve, too, that those who read this story will be more inclined 
to be good to all dumb animals, if only for the sake of dear 
little Topsy. 
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Dear LetUr-Box : 

I wrote you once about my turtles, and now I must tell 
you that I had to give them all away lo a friend, It was too 
hard to keep them in winter. 

I have now ten goldfish and two silver ones, and I feed 
them three times a week. I keep them in a glass aquarium, 
with gravel and with growing plants in it. 

Last year I had quite a number of fish in the same aqua- 
rium. I fed them the same way, and gave them fresh water 
about once a month, but they all died. Do you think that I 
take the right care of them ? Please tell me, because this 
year my fish are so pretty, and I want them to live. 

I look for Our Animal friends every month. I enjoy it 

Your little friend, 

IRVIN H. AUERBACH. 
New York, October^, 1895. 

[You should feed your fish every day. If your aquarium 
is large enough, and you keep a sufficient number of water 
plants to give off oxygen, it will not be necessary to change 
the water oftencr than once a week, which should be done by 
the use of a siphon, without handling the fish. You can pur- 
chase prepared food for fish at nearly any shop where aqua- 
rium supplies are sold. Do not keep too many fish in the 
aquarium.— Ed.] 

Dear Lettir-Box : 

I have a rabbit with a lame foot, and a blind canary. Both 
of them used to belong to my cousin Morton. He gave them 
to me because he didn't want ihem any longer. 1 don't care 
if they aren't in good condition. They are very clever and 
they love to be petted. 

Bill, the canary, wants to be talked to a great deal. He 
can't see what is going on, so I tell him things lo prevent him 
from being lonesome. He cocks his head on one side and 
then on the other, and he chirps in answer. He never was 
much of a singer, but he is tame and very affectionate. 

Bun, the rabbit, is awfully old. He likes to cuddle his 
nose in my jacket pockets. I'll feel pretty unhappy when Bill 
and Bun die of old age. They're not going to die of anything 
else, because 1 take care of them with all my might and main. 
Thai's all I can think to tell you about to-day. 
From yours truly, 

Arthur White. 

Tarrytown, N. V. 

Dear Lttter-Box : 

I went chestnuiting with my Morristown cousins two weeks 
ago, and we found a poor squirrel half dead at the foot of a 
tree. We thought at first that he was really dead. Some 



dog must have bitten him in the neck and nearly shaken his 
life' out. I brought him home and sat up with him almost all 
night. In three days he was as chipper as a crickeL I've 
tamed him. too. You ought to see the little rascal scamper 
to come to me whenever be catches sight of me. He's a 
great pet with the household. I've named him Scamper, 
because that is his way of getting over the ground. He 
couldn't be quiet if he tried, and he never tries. I'll let him 
loose in the woods when I go back to Morristown nextspring. 
Your constant reader, 

F. Marbury. 
New York. 

Dear Letter-Box : 

Mamma and Papa and Sam and Willie and 1 live in the 
country in winter, as well as in summer. We used to live in 
New York in the winter, but now Mamma feels better in the 
country, so Papa comes to see us every night and goes to 
New York to business every morning. 

I go with Woods, the coachman, to meet Papa at the 5,35 
train in the afternoons. I'm little enough to' squeeze in between 
Papa and Woods, Sometimes Papa lets me hold the reins 
myself going home. Mamma isn't well enough to go to the 
train and she likes to have me take her place. 

I want to tell you what happened the day before yesterday. 
Papa came early, because it was Saturday, Skylark was 
trotting very fast and we were almost home, when we heard 
aloud noise and something Hew right over Skylark's head. 
He stopped short and shivered. Quick as a flash Papa jumped 
out to pet him. " Whoa, Skylark, old fellow ; it's all right. 
Nothing has hurt you," Papa said. And when Skylark stopped 
trembling Papa jumped back on to the buckfioard and drove 
straight home without speaking another word. I wanted 
dreadfully to know what it was that flew past. Woods didn't 
tell me till to-day. It was a bullet frum a gun. Somebody 
almost shot Skylark. A careless man must have been hunt- 
ing the poor little birds in the meadow. Wasn't it dreadful ? 
I didn't scream, and I wasn't frightened a biL 

Your loving reader, R. T. 

P. S, — Sam and Willie are both going to write to you. 
They send their love. R. T. 

South Orange, n, J. 

Dear I.etUr-Box : 

I have a fine collection of medals and coins which father 
began when he was about my age. 1 wanted them so much 
that he gave them lo me last Christmas. You may imagine 
how interested I am in the article upon "The Elephant in 
Ancient Medals, "in yourOctobernumber. The illustrations 
are great. I've cut every one out to paste in a scrap-book, 
and I herewith enclose ten cents in stamps, hoping that you 
will have the kindness to send me an extra copy of the maga- 
zine, as 1 want to keep a copy for binding. Of course, mother 
being a subscriber too, we have an extra copy in the house at 
present ; but, at about the middle of the month, mother sends 
hers to some hospital, and my number is the one that we 
generally keep on hand in the family. We are all devoted to 
animals. 

Yours truly. 



Philadelphia, Pa. 



D. Rodgers. 
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CORNS 

IN the horse, corns appear in the angle of the fool at the 
bar and the inter wall. A corn is an injury to the 
lining horn of the foot, and, if the injury is continually 
repealed, the horn becomes altered in characler, and the 
soft tissues may suppurate, or a horny tumor may develop. 

Corns are divided into dry corns, moist corns, and suppura- 
tive corns. The forefeet are commonly affected, for the rea- 
son that they receive the greater portion of (he animal's 
weight. The hindfeet are rarely if ever afTected, 

While all horses are subject to corns, the heavier breeds 
of horses, and horses which are compelled to work on rough 
roads, are especially liable. Among the predisposing causes 
of corns may be reckoned : high heels, which change the 
relative position of (he bones of the foot and produce greater 
concussions ; contracted heels, which in part destroy the 
elasticity of the hoof and decrease the pressure on the soft 
tissues ; long feet, in which the frog and the heels are too 
far from the ground, and, in consequence, are deprived of 
necessary moisture ; weak feet, in which the walls are too 
thin to resist the tendency to spread ; wide feet, where the 
heels are low and are accompanied by a flat sole, the posterior 
wing of which always rests on the shoe or on the ground, so 
that the foot is easily bruised. 

As horsemen and farriers are well aware, bad shoeing is 
the most common cause of corns. To maintain the integrity 
of the arch of the foot in making a shoe, is usually ignored 
by blacksmiths, who, if the shoe is not true, will pare away the 
foot, regardless of its natural conformation. Should the shoe 
be too narrow at the heels, a good portion of the frog — nature's 
expander — is cut away. This permits of a downward move- 
ment of the contents of the hoof, or horny box, and removes 
the one great means whereby concussion is destroyed. The 
result is a general displacement of the relative position of the 
tissues of the foot. High calks, thin heels to the shoe, short 
heels with a calk set well under the fool, and shoes which are 
too light for the character of work exacted of the animal, 
also predispose to corns. Other causes are (o allow a shoe 
to remain on so long that the wall of the hoof overgrows 
the edge of the shoe; to permit pressure of the heel of the 
shoe upon the heel of the foot ; to neglect the prompt removal 
of any foreign substance from between the shoe and the 
foot. Horses that move rapidly and with high action are 

With a suppurative corn lameness is pronounced ; with a 
dry corn it is generally slight. Old horses with chronic corns 
grow apparently so accustomed to them that they do not limp 
at all ; but they are inclined to be more or less restless, they 
paw their bedding, and they will not lie down for any length 

" Pointing " is a characteristic symptom of corns. It is an 



effort of the animal to relieve the foot of pressure. In suppu- 
rative corns the pain is of a throbbing nature, and the horse 
will be seen to swing his foot like the pendulum of a clock. 
As soon, however, as the abcess is opened, all pain will 
immediately disappear. A moist corn that is much inflamed 
will come to a head with redness, swelling, and pain. Dry 
and chronic corns have no acute symptoms. If a com is sus- 
pected, the foot must be carefully cleaned out, and the corner 
slightly pared away in search of discoloration. Hit lightly 
with a hammer for an indication of pain, and grasp the wall 
and the bar with moderate pressure in the jaws of pincers. 
A dry corn is a simple discoloration of the parts due to the 
rupture of the capillary blood vessels ; the original inflamma- 
tion has deprived the part of moisture, leaving it hard, dense, 
and difficult to cut. As a moist corn is a more recent injury, 
the inflammation is more active and much more painful. 

The inflammation of a suppurative corn is so extensive that 
the escaped blood corpuscles act as a foreign body. An 
abcess forms which, if not interfered with, will in time break 
open above the coronet bone, discharge pus, and be exceed- 
ingly painful. This most serious form of com may induce 
gangrene or necrosis of the coffin bone. 

The first and the most essential treatment for corns is to 
correct any error in shoeing or any deformation of the foot. 
With a dry corn the most effective cure is to remove it entirely. 
Do not burn it out, but cut it out, and shoe the foot so there 
will be no pressure from the quarter back. Give plenty of 
spring to the heels of the shoe, and dress as an open wound. 
In the moist com, open it up freely, and poultice the foot until 
the inflammation entirely subsides. Dress and shoe as pre- 
viously mentioned. In the suppurative com, open freely from 
top to bottom, if necessary, and use some astringent anti- 
septic lotion for syringing. Poultice the foot until healthy 
granulations are established ; then dress as an open wound 
and shoe accordingly. 

These measures should, of course, be left to the skill of the 
veterinarian. The common practice of blacksmiths in cut- 
ting up into a horse's foot with knives which are rarely clean, 
and of then plugging the wound with tar and oakum, is as 
painful an operation as it is brutal, and it should be discoun- 
tenanced by every sensible person. 



An English veterinarian, while speaking of shoeing horses, 
says that the greatest care, is necessary so to shoe the horse 
that the relative position of the leg to the foot in their normal 
state shall be maintained. The bearing of the shoe should 
be level all around. If heel or toe, the inside or the outside of 
the foot, are 100 high or too low, the relationship of the foot to 
the leg is disturbed— in fact, the whole mechanism of the limb 
is thrown out of gear. Unequal pressure, however slightly 
;d, will stirely eiul In serious damage to the limb, 
long the frequent results of such treatment is per- 
injury to the coffin bone. Contraction of the heel, he 
lot an active disease, but is a passive condition 
caused by the horse easing his feet so as to minimize the 
pain felt at his heels, due to bad shoeing. He has little faith 
in mechanical arrangements for widening contracted heels. 
" Shoe the horse," he remarks, " so that the bearing' surface 
is properly maintained at the heel, and expansion will follow 
as a natural consequence." 
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Tenants of an Old Farm : Leaves from the Note- 
Book OF A Naturalist. By Henry C. McCook, D.D,, 
Vice-President of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Phiiadelphik. Wiih an Introduction by Sir John Lub- 
bock. M.P., F.R.S., etc. Illustrated from Nature. 
Eighth edition. Philadelphia ; George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Price, Si. 50. 
Experience is the best test of opinion. Our own opinion 
would have been that Dr. McCook's attempt to present his 
observations of the tenants of an old farm in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia, in connection with a sort of story in 
which various human characters should appear and some of 
them should speak in dialect, would not be successful. Ex- 
periment has proved the contrary, and now his work appears 
in its eighth edition, which will surely not be the last. Men, 
women, and children dearly love a Story ; and however slight 
the story may be, its human interest adds zest to anything 
else which may be introduced along with it. In this story, 
which is very slight indeed, the reader is introduced to many 
of the insect tenants of all old farms whose structure and hab- 
its usually pass unnoticed even by intelligent and observing 
people. Dr. McCook's profound knowledge of his subject 
enables him to describe these liny denizens of the farm with 
wonderful minuteness, and yet with a simplicity which is even 
more wonderful. Only the other day, for example, one of our 
young friends, hearing the shrill assertion of our autumn vis- 
itor who insists that " Katy did it, Katy did, she did," betook 
herself to Dr. McCook's delightful little work. Being a wise 
little maiden, she kept her studies to herself until the next 
evening, when one of the old folks made some remark about 
the noisy little creature which breaks into all conversations 
at that season ; and then the little naturalist was ready to 
describe the katydid, to tell of its strange transformations, 
and to give a very intelligible account of the violin. like ar- 
rangement by which it is enabled to utter its shrill outcry. 
In the same way we have no doubt that other young people 
nvght qualify themselves to become the charming instructors 
of older folk, who had no such books as this when they were 
young, and who therefore know Utile or nothing of the innu- 
merable insects, spiders, anls, bees, molhs, crickets, katy- 
dids, and the like which may be found living close beside us 
in nearly every country home. 

Bird Notes. By the late Jane Mary Hayward. Edited by 
Emma Hubbard, With fifteen illustrations from draw- 
ings by G. E. Lodge, and frontispiece. New Vork : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Quanta i allegro .' These were almost the last words of 
Garibaldi. As he lay with the window of his room wide 
open, while the sun was setting over Corsica, a bird alighted 
twittering on his window-sill, and Garibaldi murmured. 



" Quanta i allegro!" (" How joyful it is ! ") Something of 
the sympathetic insight of the dying patriot runs through 
these delightful observations of bird-life. Miss Hayward liveil 
alone, but she easily made friends with every living thing 
around her, and especially with birds, which she seemed 
instinctively to understand, and which as instinctively under- 
stood and trusted her. We cannot at all agree with the 
sentiment of Philip Hamerton, which is quoted (without 
approval) in the introduction, that "the main difficulty in 
conceiving the mental states of animals is, that the moment 
we think of them as human, we are lost." We do agree, 
however, with the far deeper remark of Mr. Lloyd Morgan, 
that " we cannot think of them in any other terms than those 
of human consciousness," That is profoundly true, and it 
follows that, unless we think of them in that way, we can have 
no true conception of their mental stales at all. Miss Hay- 
ward's sympathetic insight probably gave her a truer appre- 
ciation of the little lives which she gathered into her own 
than was ever gained by the mere use of the dissect ing-knife 
and the microscope. At any rate, she enriched her own life 
by her love of "all things great and small," and the few 
"notes" she was induced to take of her daily observations 
will show how other lives as lonely may be enriched in tike 
manner. Her English is deliciously clear and simple, and 
some of her observations are as suggestive as they are origi- 
nal. Take this as an example (il is felicitously called "A 
Note of Interrogation ") : 

" Why putting the head on one tide thonld be an inquisitive 
gesture, I really cannot say ; but certainty the robins do it as well 
as their human ' superiors.* The young robin which is not sure of 
being always in favor, because I have sometimes scolded and sent 
him away baconleu when he has been chasing my old friend, comes 
now with ■ tentative air, stands Iwside the plate with his head well 
on one side, and looks up in my face. The expression of inquiry, 
which is, of course, solely the eflect of attitude, is quite perfect and 
nnmistakable. Is it an accideulal coincidence? Or do othen of 
the lower animals express inquiry in the same manner?" 



Hir , 

ber, gives an account of his observations of the flight, and par- 
ticularly of the soaring of birds, and of his own experiments 
with a flying machine. The soaring of a bird the author 
compares with a boy sliding down-hill on a sled. A bird 
places its wings in such a position that, as it falls in the air, 
say one foot, it moves forward through the air twenty feet ; 
that is, it slides along on the surface of the air underneath 
its wings in the same manner that the boy slides down the 
hill." Ducks, geese, partridges, and pheasants are types of 
birds which do not soar. " They do not seem to have the 
power to take advantage of ascending columns of air, but 
move in a straight line quite independent of air currents ; and 
it is these birds," the author lells us, that " we should seek to 
imitate in our attempts to navigate the air." Mr. Maxim has 
eitperimented with a winged machine. The flight of man he 
thinks possible, " even with a steam engine and boiler," and 
he adv[ses young engineers, who may wish to do something 
to advance the science of aviation, to turn their thoughts in 
the direction of a petroleum motor. No other substance 
than petroleum is cheaper, more abundant, and contains such 
an enormous quantity of latent energy. 

In Scribner'i Magazine for October, Prof. N, S, Shaler's 
article upon "Domesticated Birds" contains an amount of 
unusual information about our barnyard fowl. Of their 
'■ speech " Professor Shaler says ; " The gradations of sounds 
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have a range and fineness which, it seems to me, we can 
observe in no creature below the level of man. . . . 
Although some of these sounds relate to the larger experi- 
ences of the creatures, the most instructive of them are 
littered in their ordinary intercourse, where they clearly 
maintain a kind of consensus in the flock by unendmg small 
bits of emotional speech, the notes being shaded in a won- 
derful way." The illustrations to the article are by Ernest E. 
Thompson and are exceptionally fine. In the same num- 
ber of the magazine, Mr. George W. Smalley, writing of Mr. 
Huxley, introduces us to three friends with whom Mr. 
Huxley's intimacy " was charming to see." One or another 
of these friends was always with him, and the great man was 
never too busy to give them the recognition they sought, for 
" their friendship was one of the things he valued." They 
were his three cats. 

In its October issue, the Auk, a quarterly journal of 
ornithology and the official organ of The American Orni- 
thologist's Union, has many valuable articles, one of which, 
by O. Widmann, is of particular interest to our readers. Mr. 
Widmann writes of " The Brown Creeper Nesting in the 
Cypress Swamp of Southeastern Missouri ; " but he also de- 
scribes other birds of that locality, and gives a fair idea of the 
country itself. The soil, we learn, is sandy and the products 
are few. Some seven years ago an extra source 'ol income 
was found when the egret-plume craze came into vogue. 
"One crane hunter," says Mr. Widman, "told me that he 
cleared eight hundred dollars from the sale of his crane 
feathers, and that there were many such fellows busy with 
the extermination of the 'White Crane,' which these men 
now consider complete, as far as southern Missouri and north- 
ern Arkansas are concerned. No plume-hunting of any 
consequence has been going on for the past four years, and 
it is therefore delightful to hear that at least one colony of 
egrets has escaped the murderous gun and is being preserved 
on guarded ground. The owner of the ground is said to be 
satisfied with gathering those plumes which the birds cast 
off during the breeding season, and which are found in sala- 
ble condition on the ground below their roosts." 

Under the head of " Kennel," Outing for October brings 
a vigorous protest against the practice of cropping dogs* 
ears. " In the old days," says the writer, " when dog-fighting 
was recognized as a fit amusement for human beings to en- 
joy, the ears of the dogs were cropped because the natural 
ears afforded too convenient holds for the teeth of an oppo- 
nent. We of to-day have advanced beyond the stage when 
the si^ht of two noble brutes mangling each other could be 
considered amusing, and all trace of the brutal sport had bet- 
ter be forever abolished." The article is signed " Damon." 

The opening article of the Amateur Sportsman for 
October is entitled •• Wood Pictures : Taking Photographs 
in the Forest," and is by Dr. George McAleer, a member of 
the Megantic Club. At Maccannamac Lodge, the club's 
headquarters on Spider Lake, in the Province of Quebec, 
deer would wander within twenty-five feet of the piazza. 
" Their inquisitive gaze, graceful outlines, and fearlessness 
were a source of pleasure to all," declares the author, "and 
were much more highly enjoyed than would be the same 
forms rendered inanimate by the ruthless rifle bullet." Dr. 
McAleer's weapon — the club's weapon — was a camera, and 
a charming photograph of a doe in the woods illustrates and 
points his article. 

Reprinted from Macmillan's Magazine, " The Old One- 
Horned Stag," in LittelVs Living Age for October I2th, is the 
life history of a wild red-deer. From birth to death — to 
death, alas ! by the hounds — the story is told with many a 
touch that shows appreciation of the delights of a free life in 
the woods. The author knows nature at first hand, and is a 
lover of animals. 
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Price 50 cents. 
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The Animals' Friend. Volume I. Edited by S. G. 
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A Guide to Systematic Readings in the Encyclo- 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

No one can read it and not have a kindlier feeling for, and 
take a more hearty interest in, the welfare of our animal 
friends. — Reformatory Record, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Its tone will inspire kindness for and sympathy with ani- 
mals in the minds and hearts of young people. — Morning 
Mercury, New Bedford, Mass. 

Contains articles, stories, and pictures to please all classes 
of readers. — The Lutheran Evangelist, 

It is brimful of good stories of animal life and hints of good 
usage of dumb animals by man that can only make mankind 
more merciful to the beasts he has control or power over. — 
Tri' Weekly Courant, Delphos, Ohio. 
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The fire-ants are like the comrooo 
northern ant, omnivorous, eating both 
animal and vegetable food. They must 
have some rapid means of communica- 
tion among themselves, for veiy quickly 
after a worm, alive or dead, a little sugar, 
bread, or anything of the kind is discov- 
ered by one of them, it is covered with 
hundreds of others, that detach particles 
and return to the nest with them. Their 
nest is generally built at the roots of a 
clump of grass or stump, where it is not 
likely to be disturbed, but in case it is, 
the little insects come trooping out by 
the hundred, armed to the teeth, and 
frantic to defend their home.— Sficrts 
Afield. 
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that kind in the world. The work of our Society 

A BAD PROJECT OF LEGISLATION has always been practical, and it has been of such 

extent that comparison with the work of any other' 

WE have recently received a pamphlet en- society in the United States is simply out of the 

titled " Suggestions for Legislative En- question. Its operations have never been controlled 

actment in the Several States and nor directed by mere theory, and the legislation 

Territories, under Resolution of the 17th Annual which it has secured from the legislature of New 

Convention (of the American Humane Associa- York has invariably been suggested by practical 

tion). held in Chicago, October, 1893." These "sug- necessities occurring in the progress of the work 

gestions," which are incorporated in a proposed act and, in the elaboration of a system which we may 

for the prevention of cruelty to animals and a sec- say. without fear of successful contradiction, is the 

ond proposed act for the prevention of cruelty to most efficient now existing in any country of the 

children, are intended to supply a convenient " gen- world. The present statutes for the protection of 

era! form " of legislation upon these subjects which animals in the State of New York were completed 

has been drawn up by a committee of three gen- in 1888, and the best evidence of their sufficiency is 

tlemen. We read in the preface that " it has been that no important change has been made in them 

prepared with great care." and that "it has been since that year. During the past twenty-nine years, 

submitted to legal counsel, competent to pass judg- the Society has been called upon to suppress all 

mcnt upon it, by whom it has been thoroughly formsof cruelty to animals. It has had to deal with 

scrutinized, elaborated, and finally approved." It allsorts of difficulty andobstruction ; but since 188S 

is therefore set forward for adoption by the legis- it has had no occasion to desire a change in the law 

latures of the several States and Territories, "'so of the State, For all practical purposes, thus far 

far as its provisions are not already embraced m occurring or contemplated, the present law is amply 

existing laws;" and "attention is specially re- sufficient. Theonly difficulty istosecureitsenforce- 

quested to the code regarding cruelty to children." ment, by overcoming the reluctance of local magis- 

We do the largest justice to the good intention trates to enforce its provisions at the risk of incurring 

of the gentlemen who have prepared the proposed popular disapproval, by securing righteous verdicts 

form of a statute for general adoption, and we regret from prejudiced juries, and, most of all, by educat- 

that their work should have been done rather from ing the public conscience until it shall correspond 

an abstract and theoretical standpoint than from with the righteousness of the laws of the Stale, 

the standpoint of practical experience. These are the chief difficulties. In the law there is 

no fault whatever. It may be said with absolute 

LEG.SLATION THAT HAS BEEN TESTED ,„,^ ,^„ ^^,^ ^t„„,^ ,^„ ,„^ ,^^ protection of ani- 

The American Society for the Prevention of Cru- mals in the State of New York is as nearly perfect 

elty to Animals was incorporated in April, 1866. It as any human law can be. We submit, therefore, 

is the parent of all the societies for the prevention of that instead of endeavoring to frame new codes, or 

cruelty to animals in the United Slates. The New to paraphrase existing codes by putting them into 

York Society for the Projection of Children, which different language from that which has borne the 

is a direct offshoot from it, is the oldest society of test of a large and varied experience, it would be 
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wiser for all concerned to adopt the code of this 
State, with such local adjustment as may be neces- 
sary to the legal forms and usages of other States. 
This, we are glad to say, has already been done, 
notably in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and Ala- 
bama, which, in whole or in part, have copied almost 
literally Title XVI. of the Penal Code of New 
York. 

DEFINITIONS 

If uniformity is desirable, and there can be no 
question that uniformity is desirable, one would 
say that this would be the best way to secure it, 
and that every needless and merely verbal variation 
from it must be undesirable. Take for instance 
these two ** definitions " which occur in Section 
669 of the Penal Code of the State of New York : 

1. The word ** animal " as used in this title, does 
not include the human race, but includes every 
other living creature. 

2. The word ** torture" or "cruelty" includes 
every act, omission or neglect, whereby unjustifiable 
physical pain, suffering, or death, is caused or 
permitted. 

For these definitions, the proposed act substitutes 
the following : 

Section 15. In this act, the word " animal " and 
** animals " shall be held to include all living creat- 
ures except human beings. The words** cruelty " 
and ** cruel " shall be held to designate everything 
■whereby needless physical suffering is either wil- 
fully or wantonly caused or permitted. 

Now, most lawyers would say that the New York 
definitions, and certainly the second, are better ex- 
pressed than the proposed definitions of the com- 
mittee ; but admitting the latter to be equally 
good, we ask the question : On what ground should 
a new definition be substituted for the old in a 
statute which is intended in part to secure uni- 
formity ? In our opinion, the question answers 
itself, and we respectfully submit that uniformity 
may be very uselessly sacrificed in a vain endeavor 
to display originality. 

NEEDLESS PROLIXITY OF ENACTMENT 

In all penal laws for the protection of animals, 
one absolutely indispensable characteristic is sim- 
plicity, and the legal opposite of simplicity is pro- 
lixity. The statute proposed by the committee is 
characterized by a prolixity which is simply destruc- 
tive of simplicity, and not merely by prolixity of 
language, but by prolixity of enactment. In the 



thirteenth proposed section, for example, it is 
enacted that whenever complaint shall be made, on 
oath, to any court or magistrate authorized to issue 
warrants in criminal cases, that there is reason to 
believe that the law against cruelty to animals has 
been or is being violated, the magistrate, if satisfied 
that there is reasonable cause for such belief, shall 
issue a search warrant. Now, this section is mere 
surplusage which might be avoided by making the 
cruelty to animals a misdemeanor, and so bringing 
the whole matter within the general law for the 
punishment of misdemeanors. 

Again, in Section 16, it is provided that it shall 
be the duty of all sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, consta- 
bles and police officers, and of the officers and 
agents of any Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals legally incorporated, to prosecute all 
violations of the provisions of the act. This again 
is mere surplusage, if the violation of the act is 
declared to be a misdemeanor, since it is everywhere 
the duty of all parties exercising the police power 
of the State or the municipality to prosecute per- 
sons who commit misdemeanors; and if it is desired 
that officers and agents of Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals shall have the powers 
of police officers in such cases, a single line instead 
of a whole section would be sufficient for that 
purpose. 

DANGEROUS SPECIAL LAWS 

These, however, are minor defects. The worst 
and most dangerous form of prolixity which we find 
in this scheme is that of special enactments to pro- 
hibit specific forms of cruelty. Thus, in Section 6 
docking is prohibited by name, and in Section 7 
pigeon-shooting is prohibited in the same way. Now, 
in these specific prohibitions there lurks a serious 
danger, for, according to the legal maxim, expressio 
unius, exclusio alterius^ the mention of these par- 
ticular forms of cruelty casts a doubt upon the suffi- 
ciency of the general law to prohibit other forms of 
cruelty. Under the proposed law, for example, we 
should expect the senseless and unquestionably cruel 
practice of dishorning to pass unpunished, since 
parties to that sort of cruelty might easily plead, 
and the court might easily sustain the plea, that since 
the law mentions docking and pigeon-shooting, but 
does not mention dishorning, it cannot be intended 
that dishorning should be prohibited. We should 
be unwilling to believe that the gentlemen by whom 
this proposed law has been drawn up intended, in 
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deference to the wishes of cattle-raisers and cattle- 
carriers at the West, to permit that cruel practice ; 
but we must frankly say that if they had intended 
so to do, the form of the act would have been quite 
likely to answer that purpose. 

The long and large practical experience of our 
Society has demonstrated that one comprehensive 
general statute is more efficient in the prevention 
of cruelty than many specific statutes which neces- 
sarily cast doubt upon forms of cruelty which are 
not specifically named. Section 655 of the Penal 
Code of the State of New York is such a statute, 
and it may be worth while to cite it here: 

** A person who overdrives, overloads, tortures, 
or cruelly beats, or unjustifiably injures, maims, 
mutilates, or kills any animal, whether wild or tame, 
and whether belonging to himself or to another, or 
deprives any animal of necessary sustenance, food 
or drink, or neglects or refuses to furnish it such 
sustenance or drink, or causes, procures, or permits 
any animal to be overdriven, overloaded, tortured, 
cruelly beaten, or unjustifiably injured, maimed, 
mutilated, or killed, or to be deprived of necessary 
food or drink, or who wilfully sets on foot, instigates, 
engages in, or in any way furthers any act of cruelty 
to any animal, or any act tending to produce such 
cruelty, is guilty of a misdemeanor." 

Now, under this section, the docking of the tails 
of horses or dogs and the cropping of dogs* ears 
are clearly prohibited, since the perpetrator of 
them " unjustifiably injures, maims and mutilates " 
the subject of his cruelty, by causing " unjustifi- 
able physical pain " (see definition above). But 
it prohibits dishorning no less positively, for dis- 
horning being unnecessary, and causing ** unjusti- 
fiable physical pain," is clearly an act of cruelty, 
and so the courts have held. (Ford v, Wiley 
(23 Q. B. D., 203 ; S. C. 40 Alb. Law. J., 270; 16 
L. R., In, 325 ; 16 Cox C. C, 101). This is the 
law, as determined on a complete review of the 
whole subject by the highest judicial authority: 
*' The mere infliction of pain on an animal is not 
necessarily cruelty. The cruelty intended by the 
statute is the unnecessary ill usage of the animal. The 
legality of a painful operation must be governed by 
the necessity for the operation ; but ttn facts that dis- 
horned cattle graze better^ fatten mare easily^ occupy 
less space, and sell for more money than horned cattle, 
do not constitute such a necessity as to justify a pain- 
ful operation such as dishorning cattle'' 

If the general law had been weakened by a 



special prohibition of docking and pigeon-shoot- 
ing, it may be very seriously doubted whether the 
courts would have taken the same ground with 
equal unanimity; and, therefore, we consider it a 
very grave defect of the proposed statute that its 
prolixity of special enactment should be likely in 
effect to procure the sanction of the courts for 
forms of cruelty which every humane person must 
deprecate. 

A SECTION TO ALLOW THE TORTURE OF CATTLE 

IN TRANSPORT % 

The same prolixity appears elsewhere, as, for 
example, in the fourth section of the transporta- 
tion of animals. The New York code provides 
that railway corporations shall not cause nor per- 
mit cattle in transport to be confined in cars for a 
longer period than twenty-four consecutive hours 
without unloading for rest, water, and feeding, dur- 
ing ten consecutive hours, unless prevented by 
storm or inevitable accident. The proposed act 
is very much longer, and would allow the animals 
■to be confined in cars for twenty-eight consecutive 
hours, without unloading for rest, water, and feed- 
ing, while the period allowed for rest, water, and 
feeding is reduced to the wholly inadequate space 
of five hours. The object of this is more than 
difficult to understand. Precisely why four hours 
should be added to the allowed time of inevit- 
able suffering from fatigue, hunger, and thirst, 
while the time allowed for rest and necessary re- 
fection is reduced to five hours, we cannot imagine. 

There is another objection to this extraordinary 
section. A person who cruelly maltreats a single 
animal may be punished under the general enact- 
ment, as expressed in the first section, " by fine not 
exceeding $250, or by imprisonment in jail not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both such fine and impris- 
onment ; " whereas, under the fourth section, a 
railroad company may cruelly torture hundreds of 
unfortunate animals at one and the same time, and 
the only punishment that can be inflicted upon 
any one is a fine of ** not less than $100 nor more 
than $500." Here again we would not willingly 
believe that this proposed statute has been pre- 
pared in the interest of railroad companies as 
against the interest of dumb animals; but we must 
say again that if the committee which has framed 
this statute had entertained that purpose, it could 
hardly have drawn its bill more ingeniously in order 
to effect it. 
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A PIECE OF DOCTRINAIRE LEGISLATION 

There are many minor defects to which we might 
call the attention of the committee and of our 
reader^ For example, a provision in Section ii, 
that no person accused of an act of cruelty shall 
be kept in custody before arraignment for more 
than twenty-four hours — a provision which would 
make the proceedings in the case of the misde- 
meanor of inhuman cruelty more difficult than in 
any other misdemeanor, and sometimes impossible. 
Or again, a pifcvision in Section 12, under which a 
claimant holding himself to be aggrieved by the 
decree of a court or magistrate must lodge an ap- 
peal with a higher court within twenty-four hours, 
a requirement which would sometimes amount to 
an effectual denial of the right of appeal. But we 
have no mind to dwell on minute details. This 
whole project seems to us to be as unfortunate a 
piece of doctrinaire legislation as we have seen in 
some time past ; and since " attention is particular- 
ly requested to the code regarding cruelty to chil- 
dren," we may take leave to point out the fact that 
no person convicted under any of its provisions, 
even of " a criminal assault " upon a child in his 
custody, can be imprisoned for one day, nor in any 
way punished otherwise than by a fine not exceed- 
ing $200 ! A brute who commits a criminal as- 
sault upon a woman may be sent to the peniten- 
tiary for a term of years; but if the assault is 
committed on a child he is to be let off with a 
paltry fine ! If this is an act for the protection of 
children, we would respectfully inquire what sort of 
an act the learned committee would draw for the 
protection of criminal assailants of children? 

AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF RECKLESS 

INHUMANITY 

A PECULIAR case of reckless inhumanity has 
been the occasion of considerable discussion 
in the newspapers of Richmond and Wash- 
ington. The facts, as established by evidence, ap- 
pear to be these : 

The Rev. John Pollard, A.M., D.D., is a Baptist 
clergyman of ability, who resigned his pastoral 
charge about ten years ago to accept the chair of 
English Literature in Richmond College. He is 
said to be a good speaker, an able writer, and an 
excellent teacher, but he is not exempt from the 
impish pranks of -the undergraduates whom he 



instructs; and it would appear that he does not 
always keep his temper when annoyed by them. 
A few weeks ago the youngsters caught a small 
dog weighing seven or eight pounds, put it into a 
shoe-box, with its hind feet sticking out of one end 
and its head out of the other^ dressed it in fan- 
tastic attire, and turned it loose in the class-room 
of the professor of Latin. The frightened little 
animal retired under a chair and so escaped the 
observation of the instructor. It was next intro- 
duced into the class-room of Professor Pollard, who 
several times caused it to be put out ; but as often 
as it was ejected, it was brought back in some 
mysterious way ; whereupon Professor Pollard or- 
dered one of the students, who is a candidate for 
the Christian ministry, to throw the dog out of the 
window. After a moment's hesitation, the student 
obeyed, and the dog, which had surely done no 
wilful wrong, was hurled through the window to the 
pavement below, a distance of about twenty-four 
feet, where it was picked up and humanely cared 
for by one of the students. Since then it has dis- 
appeared, and by whom it has been concealed is 
not known. Whether Dr. Pollard lost his temper, 
or whether he was cold-bloodedly reckless of the 
treatment of an inoffensive animal, it would be 
difficult to tell. We should prefer to believe the 
former ; his own utterances make the latter more 
credible. 

A PROPER PROSECUTION AND A DOGBERRY 

DECISION 

At any rate, Dr. Pollard had committed an offence 
against the law, and the president of the Richmond 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
considered it a duty to prosecute him for his of- 
fence against common humanity. The president 
was clearly right ; he would have betrayed his 
official trust if he had neglected that case. Dr. 
Pollard is a minister of a religion of mercy, and to 
pass over such an offence against the most charac- 
teristic teaching of Jesus Christ would have seemed 
to give the sanction of religion to an offence against 
its precepts. Still further. Dr. Pollard is a teacher 
of youth, and a teacher's example often counts for 
far more than his verbal instructions. To have 
abstained from prosecuting him would have been 
to leave his unrebuked example as a public teacher 
to brutalize the minds not only of his own pupils, 
but of students everywhere. As a correspondent 
of a Richmond, Va., paper very aptly observed, the 
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Society would have had no hesitation in prosecuting 
a poor negro who had committed the same act ; and 
to allow a man in Dr. Pollard's position to commit 
it would have been a very practical intimation that, 
when dumb animals are in question, '* social stand- 
ing " or a political or religious ** pull '* is sufficient 
to assure impunity. 

Accordingly, Dr. Pollard was prosecuted ; but 
his position seems to have carried more influence 
with the court than with the Society ; and after 
reading the law, the decision is reported to have 
been rendered in the following language : ** Pro- 
fessor Pollard acted indiscreetly when he ordered 
the dog to be thrown out of the window ; but I do 
not think he violated the law ; for the evidence 
shows that the dog did not limp. I do not think 
the law has been enacted for such little things^ and 
under the circumstances I dismiss the case." 

This decision is well worthy of the original Dog- 
berry. It was in evidence that when the dog fell 
with a " thump '* upon the payement from a window 
twenty-four feet high, it " walked about a yard and 
then lay down again," and that after it had been 
released from the clothes-bag and box in which it 
was confined, and had been humanely rubbed 
down by a student with liniment, // was still lame ^ 
though no bones were broken. That its injuries 
were not greater was no fault of Dr. Pollard ; and 
if the law was not been enacted " for such little 
things " as throwing dogs out of windows twenty- 
four feet high, we should like to know for what 
sort of things it was enacted ! 
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When it is possible for a man who is a clergyman 
and a professor to be guilty of such an act, there 
might be expected to be other men who would 
uphold him ; and accordingly the Richmond papers 
not only contained defences of Dr. Pollard, but 
severe animadversions on Dr. Jud. B. Wood, the 
president of the Society. Naturally, Dr. Wood 
himself had something to say, and he said it in the 
plain and simple language of a gentleman who had 
done his duty without personal feeling or prejudice, 
but certainly without a cowardly respect of clerical 
or professional persons. To this communication 
of Dr. Wood, Dr. Pollard replied as follows: 

"I have seen Dr. Jud. B. Wood's card in your 
Saturday's issue. I positively refuse to turn aside 
from the important interests entrusted to me to 
have a discussion with him about a cur. If my life 



of fifteen years among the people of Richmond is 
not sufficient .defence against the contemptible 
charge he makes, no words of mine could possibly 
avail. John Pollard." 

Just so. Dr. Pollard considers a r/z^r^^ of brutal 
cruelty to be ** contemptible ; " we should rather 
say that the cowardly act was incomparably more 
contemptible. He has no time for "discussion 
about a cur " which he has set to his scholars the 
edifying example of flinging out of a window 
twenty-four feet from the pavement ; but other 
people will take a different view of that sort of 
thing, and if the authorities of Richmond College 
do noty we are very sure that Dr. Pollard's Master 
ivill take a very different view of it. 

AN ADMIRABLE COMMENTARY ON THE CASE 

On this letter, Mr. W. C. Mayo, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Washington Humane 
Society, writes the following excellent remarks : 

'* The facts admitted on all sides appear to be, 
that some boys of the class dressed up a dog and 
introduced him into the lecture-room ; that Dr. 
Pollard had him removed several times, and finally 
ordered him to be thrown out of the window ; that 
the said window was twenty-four feet above the 
ground, and that there was a pavement under it. 
If Dr. Pollard had given this order in a paroxysm 
of ungovernable rage, and had afterwards publicly 
expressed his regret for the act, the matter might 
have been permitted to rest there, and the great 
injury done to the boys by such an object-lesson 
of cruelty would have been partially remedied ; 
but when a minister of the Gospel, after com- 
mitting such an act, boldly justifies it and refuses 
to have any * discussion about a cur ' ; and when 
another minister of the Gospel, the editor of a 
great and most influential religious newspaper, 
constitutes himself the champion of the outrage 
and of its perpetrator, and, in the absence of any 
grounds of defence, proceeds to asperse and ridi- 
cule a noble society and its noble and public- 
spirited president who was doing what, under the 
circumstances, he could not, without gross neglect 
of his duty, refrain from doing, it becomes the duty 
of every father to endorse Dr. Wood's action, and 
to encourage and assist him in the great work 
which he is accomplishing in the cultivation of 
humane and benevolent feelings and actions in the 
community and among our children. There is no 
more effectual way of diminishing crime than by 
inculcating into the minds of the young an abhor- 
rence of all cruelty toward the lower orders of 
creation, not excepting even *a cur,' and there are 
no more poxverful means of training boys up to be a 
scourge to society than such object-lessons as that 
which Dr, Pollard gave his class on this occasion.'' 
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Since it still continues to be possible for clerical 
professors to order candidates for the Christian 
nninistry to throw inoffensive animals out of two- 
story windows, we think our readers will agree with 
us that the campaign of education which is the great 
work of Societies for the Protection of Animals 
ought to be prosecuted with greater earnestness 
than ever ; and that it is not always the poor, or the 
ignorant, or even the irreligious, who stand most in 
need of instruction in their duty to God's dumb 
creatures. 



WiHLE passing through Cherry Street, one of 
the night squad of the Shelter for Animals was 
accosted by a half-drunken tramp, with the words: 
" Say, dog-catcher, if you go up the alley you will 
find a poor, sick, starving dog chained to the fence. 
I took it some pieces of herring I got at Lynch's 
gin-mill, but if you don't do something quick the 
poor creature will die." Following the direction 
given, the officer groped his way through a dark 
passage until he reached an open court-yard. The 
moon shed a feeble light upon the gloomy sur- 
roundings, and but for the faint moans which came 
from the darkest corner of the square, the searcher 
would have gone away under the impression that 
he had been imposed upon. Guided, however, by 
the moans, he struck a match, and found a misera- 
ble animal huddled close to the ground. " Around 
its neck," said the officer, " was a large collar, to 
which was attached a chain, heavy and strong 
enough to hold a horse." At the slightest touch 
the hair fell in bunches from the dog's body, and its 
legs could not bear the weight of its emaciated 
frame. The poor creature was put into a basket and 
carried to the Shelter. After being photographed, 
its sufferings were humanely ended. Detectives of 
the Society have been detailed to investigate the 
case, and every effort will be made to ferret out the 
miscreant who abandoned the helpless animal to 
starve to death. 

O o 

"William EdEL, you are charged with cruelty 
to a horse, and the court is informed that you have 
ignored the clemency extended, as well as the 



warning given you when you were arraigned on a 
similar charge in this court a short time ago." said 
presiding Justice Jacobs of the Court of Special 
Sessions. The horse in question was unshod, lame, 
sore, feeble, and totally unfit for any kind of labor. 
Only a few weeks before, Edel had been prosecuted 
for compelling the poor beast to haul a heavily 
loaded vehicle. At his trial he was fined $10, and 
was warned not to use the horse until it was in fit 
condition. Edel paid the fine, and chuckled as he 
left the court-room at the thought of how easily he 
had gotten off. The very next day the crippled 
horse was put to work, and again Edel was before 
the court. The Society's prosecutor described the 
condition of the horse, and gave a brief history of 
the case to Justices Jacobs, Holbrook, and Hins- 
dale. The presiding magistrate sentenced Edel to 
the City Prison for thirty days. 



John Van Cott was arrested upon the charge 
of cruelty for urging a poor old horse to drag a 
heavy load. The animal was in a deplorable con- 
dition^ knee-sprung, frightfully emaciated, and cov- 
ered with sores. Van Cott told Justices Jacobs. 
Hinsdale, and Holbrook, of the Court of Special 
Sessions, that James Victory, the owner, had com- 
pelled him to drive the horse, whereupon sentence 
was suspended in the case of Van Cott, and Victory 
was sentenced to a fine of $100, or thirty days in 
the City Prison. 



The spectacle of a boy, nine or ten years of age, 
standing in the middle of the asphalt pavement 
before the Garrick Theatre, with his head thrown 
back, bellowing at the top limit of his lung power, 
attracted the attention of passers-by in the street 
about six o'clock one evening last week. Around 
the corner was a neat red wagon upon which was 
inscribed the legend, "Ambulance for Injured and 
Homeless Animals." A man in uniform had cap- 
tured a fox-terrier, which was the property of the 
small boy and was abroad in the street without a 
collar. A crowd gathered that sympathized with 
the small boy, who shrieked : " We've — got — a — 
li-cense — for — him — at — home! " The man in uni- 
form let go his hold of the dog and patted the boy 
kindly on the head. " If you've got a license for 
him you must have the lag on his neck when he's 
in the street," he said. " Now, remember that ! 
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If I ever find him in the street again without his 
collar on, I'll have to take him off." The revul- 
sion of feeling was such that the small boy could 
not speak ; and those of the onlookers who remem- 
bered the young ruffians who acted as dog-catchers 
before The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals took that department of 
governing in charge, felt like shaking the hand of 
the man in uniform and expressing renewed thanks 
to the shade of Henry Bergh, — The Evening Tele- 
gram. 

s » e 

For some reason known only to himself, John 
Agner became enraged at one of a team of fine 
horses which he was driving. The horses were 
harnessed to a truck loaded with bricks. They 
were apparently doing their work in a proper man- 
ner, when Agner seized a brick and threw it with 
all his force at the head of the nigh horse. The 
poor beast staggered ; but for its mate holding it 
up it would have fallen. The force of the blow, 
however, stunned the animal so that it remained 
in a dazed condition for some time. Agner looked 
around to see if he were observed. Seemingly no 
one had witnessed the brutal act ; and, jerking the 
reins savagely, the man was about to start his load 
when he was surprised by a heavy hand upon the 
collar of his coat, and he found himself in the cus- 
tody of one of the Society's officers. It appeared 
that the latter was in the neighborhood on special 
duty and had seen Agner's brutality. The offender 
was taken before City Magistrate Crane, who held 
the prisoner for trial at the Court of Special Ses- 
sions. " It is a good thing that we have a Society 
to look out for such cruel men as you," said the 
magistrate. 

e o D 

It strikes us that of all men physicians should be 
foremost and most emphatic in their denunciations 
of vivisection in the public schools or in any schools 
except those for adults and those especially devot- 
ing themselves to medical or biologic science. The 
matter would hardly seem to need argumentation. 
Every right-minded person must know, and doubt- 
less must painfully remember in his own case, how 
callous children are to suffering and even how 
veritably diabolic they often are as tormentors of 
animals over which they have power. It would 
also seem perfectly plain that the practice of vivi- 
section before or by such highly imitative beings 



would have one certain effect : to increase enor- 
mously the already thoughtlessly or consciously 
cruel tendencies of their natures. — Medical News, 
Philadelphia. 

COULD ACCOMMODATE HIM 
BY J, C. C. 

Tramp. — "Can't yer give a poor hungry soul a 
bite, sor?" 

Man-OF-THE- House {to large dog). — " Certainly. 
Here, Prince ! Here, Prince ! Give this man a 
bite!" 
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THE MISTLETOE AND THE MISSEL- 
THRUSH 
A Romance of Science 

Bv George W. Murdoch 

MANY myths and many romances have been 
connected with the mistletoe. It is em- 
blematic of the festive Christmas-tide, and 
thetimidily of true love becomes bold even to the 
point of passionate aggression under its mystic 
berries. A deeper and more sombre shade of 
thought links it with the nebulous cult and fabled 
ceremonial of our Druidic ancestors of pre-Chris- 
tian England, and students of folk-lore and the 
evolution of supernatural dogma have failed to 
differentiate between the most primitive form of 
true worship and the higher plane of an engrafted 
Christian symbolism in mysterious rites which are 
still supposed to exist among certain of the Cymri 
of the Welsh Mountains. With the origin and 
true or imaginary significance of these occult mys- 
teries we have nothing to do in this article, prefer- 
ing to walk in the humbler paths of the field 
naturalist and to deal with some of the most ob- 
scure and most debated phenomena of the botan- 
ical and ornithic branches of natural history. 

All along, says Antoii Kerner von Marilann, in 
his " History of Plants," anxiety for a livelihood, 
the need of the individual to satisfy his own 
hunger, the interest of the family, the provision of 
food for domestic animals, have been the factors 
that have first led man to classify plants into the 
nutritious and poisonous, into those that are 
pleasant to the taste and those that are unpleasant, 
and have induced him to make attempts at culti- 
vation, and to observe the various phenomena of 
plant-life. But, adds the illustrious German botan- 
ist, "no less powerful as an incentive to the study 
of herbs, roots, and seeds, and to the minute com- 
parison of similar forms and the determination of 
their differences, was the hope and belief that the 
higher powers had endowed particular plants with 
healing properties." In ancient Greece there was 
a special guild, the Rhizotomoi, whose members 



collected and prepared such roots and herbs as 
were considered to be curative, and either sold 
them or caused them to be sold by apothecaries. 
With what we term the science of ornithology it 
fared somewhat better, particularly at the great 
hands of Aristotle and PHny ; but the phenomena 
of bird-life were rarely treated from the field 
naturalist's point of view, and they were inextrica- 
bly interwoven with a vast amount of superstitious 
mythology and supernatural symbolism. 

Putting Shakespeare aside, as standing elevated 
apart, the writers of the Elizabethan and pre- and 
post-Elizabethan ages, including the poets and 
dramatists, whose references to plant and faunal 
life, and more particularly to bird-life, do not smell 
of the lamp and have no direct contact with con- 
temporary field sports, could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The most notable among the 
old dramatists were Nicholas Udall, author of 
Ralph Roister Doisier (1506-56); John Webster, 
author of two of the noblest> tragedies in the ^a^g,- 
Xi^Xaxx^i^A.^^, The Duchess of Mai fiswA The White 
Devil, both written (probably) about the end of the 
sixteenth century ; John Ford, author of the 
beautiful and highly poetical plays. The Lo^'cr's 
Melancholy, The Broken Heart, and Love's Sacrifice 
(1586-1642), and Thomas DeWker, author of Old 
FortunatKS and Tlie Shoemaker's Holiday (1560- 
1639). All the natural history references in the 
other dramatic works and poems, even the purely 
pastoral works of Greene, Ben Jonson, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, are steeped and saturated in 
classicisms and myth, where they do not directly 
bear on falconry, hunting, and other forms of field 
sports of those "' brave days of old." Ford and 
Webster, particularly "gloomy Webster," appearlo 
have been true field naturalists, in the best mean- 
ing of the term, and the former has even touched 
upon with ineffable poetic force, in The Lover's 
Melancholy, a fascinating theme or theory of 
ornithic science not settled yet : — the primary 
motif of bird music. Lord Bacon in his Sylva Syl- 
varutn {162J), and Sir Thomas Browne in the better 
known and still read "Vulgar Errors" — Psevdodoxia 
Epidemica (i6^6)~sst themselves the task of treat- 
ing natural phenomena on pure inductive lines of 
scientific investigation, and of clearing away, as it 
were, the vast accumulations of fable and " vulgar " 
fictions that had gathered round the habits of 
birds and beasts indigenous to their native country. 
Both did good work, but both fell into the com- 
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mon error of toozealous iconoclasts and reformers. 
They did not only clear away too much, but encum- 
bered the paths of the searcher with new theories 
and improvised principles of plant-life and avian 
action that have not stood the test of experience 
and closer observation. The action of the missel- 
thrush and the propagation and distribution of 
the seed of the mistletoe plant is a striking case 
in point. Bacon in his " Naturall History " (I am 
quoting'from the edition of 1635 and following the 
old spelling, punctuation, etc., p. 139) says: 

'* We finde no Super-Plant, that is a Formed 
Plants but Misseltoe, They have an idle Tradition, 
that there is a Bird, called the Missel-Bird, that 
feedeth upon a Seed, which many times shee can- 
not digest, and so expelleth it whole with her Ex- 
crement ; which falling upon a Bough of a Tree, 
that hath some Rift, putteth forth the Misseltoe, 
But this is a Fable ; For it is not probable that 
Birds should feed upon that they cannot digest. 
But allow that, yet it cannot be for other Reasons: 
For First, it is found but uponcertaine Trees ; and 
those Trees beare no such Fruit, as may allure that 
Bird to sit, and feed upon them. If may be, that 
Bird feedeth upon the Misseltoe-Berries, and so is 
often found there, which may have given occasion 
to the Tale. But that which maketh an End of 
the Question, is, that Misseltoe hath beene found 
to put forth under the Boughes, and not (onely) 
above the Boughes ; So it cannot be any Thing 
that falleth upon the Bough, Misseltoe groweth 
chiefly upon Crab-Trees, Apple-Trees, sometimes 
upon Hasles ; And rarely upon Oakes ; The Mis- 
seltoe, whereof is counted verie MedicinalL It is 
ever greene, Winter and Summer ; And beareth a 
White Glistering Berry ; And it is a Plant, utterly 
differing from the Plant, upon which it groweth. 
Two things therefore may be certainly set downe ; 
First, that Super-fetation must be by Abundance of 
Sap in the Bough that putteth it forth ; Secondly, 
that that Sap must be such, as the Tree doth ex- 
cerne, and cannot assimilate ; For else it would goe 
into a Bough ; And besides, it seemeth to be more 
Fat and Unctuous, than the Ordinary Sap of the 
Tree ; Both by the Berry, which is clammie ; And 
by that it continueth greene. Winter and Summer, 
which the Tree doth not." 

Browne's equally " destructive '* comment on 
this passage will be found on pp. 105-6 of the 1672 
edition of his Pseudodoxia Epidemica ; the old spell- 
ing, etc., being also rigidly followed: 



**That Viscous Arboreous or Misseltoe is bred 
upon Trees, from seed which Birds, especially 
Thrushes and Ring-doves let fall thereon, was the 
Creed of the Ancients, and is still believed among us, 
is the account of its production, set down by Pliny, 
delivered by Virgil, and subscribed by many more. 
If so, some reason must be assigned, why it groweth 
only upon certain Trees, and not upon many wheron 
these Birds do light. For as Exotick observers 
deliver, it groweth upon Almond trees. Chestnut, 
Apples, Oakes, and Pinetrees. As we observe in 
England very commonly upon Apple, Crabs, and 
White-thorn ; sometimes upon Sallow, Hazel and 
Oak ; rarely upon Ash, Limetree, and Maple ; never, 
that I could observe, upon Holly, Elm, and many 
more. Why it groweth not in all Countries and 
places where these Birds are found ; for so Brassa- 
volus affirmeth, it is not to be found in the Territory 
of Ferrara, and was fain to supply himself from other 
parts of Italy. Why if it ariseth from a seed, if 
sown it will not grow again, as Pliny affirmeth, and 
as by setting the Berries thereof, we have in vain 
attempted its production ; why if it cometh from 
seed that falleth upon the tree, it groweth often 
downwards and puts forth underthe bough, where 
seed can neither fall nor yet remain. Hereof beside 
some others, the Lord Verulam hath taken notice. 
And they surely speak probably who, make it an 
arboreous excrescience, or rather superplant, bred 
of a viscous and superfluous sap which the tree itself 
cannot assimilate. And therefore sprouteth not 
forth in boughs on surcles of the same shape, and 
similary unto the Tree that beareth it ; but in dif- 
ferent form and secondary unto its specifical inten- 
tion, wherein once failing another form succeedeth, 
and in the first place that of Misseltoe, in Plants and 
Trees disposed to its production. And therefore 
also wherever it groweth, it is of constant shape, and 
maintains a regular figure ; like other supercres- 
cences, and such as living upon the stock of others, 
are termed parasitical Plants, as Polypody, Moss, 
the smaller Capillaries, and many more ; So that 
several regions produce several Misseltoes ; India 
one, America another, according to the law and rule 
of their degenerations. 

" Now what begot this conceit, might be the en- 
largement of some part of truth contained in its story. 
For certain it is, that some Birds do feed upon the 
berries of this Vegetable, and we meet in Aristotle 
with one kind of Truth called the Missel Truth, or 
feeder upon Misseltoe. But that which hath most 
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promoted it, is a received proverb, Turdus sibi malum 
casat ; applicable unto such men as are the authors 
of their own misfortune. For according unto ancient 
tradition and Plinies relation, the Bird, not able to 
digest the fruit whereon she feedeth, from her incon- 
verted muting ariseth this Plant, of the Berries 
whereof Birdlime is made, wherewith she is after 
entangled. But although proverbs be popular prin- 
cipals, yet is not all true that is proverbial; and in 
many thereof, there being one thing delivered, and 
another intended ; though the verbal expression be 
false, the Proverb is true enough in the verity of its 
intention." 

The quotations are lengthy, but it is necessary to 
reproduce them verbatim et literatim, as they state 
the case for the ancient '* fabulists '* very clearly, 
and also the grounds of objection entertained by 
both Bacon and Browne to the more than mediae- 
val theory of mistletoe propagation. That the au- 
thor of Pseudodoxia Epidemica was sceptical on the 
point is not to be wondered at. He was sceptical 
on everything that savored of tradition, or came 
within the range of ** popular belief." OldWjdow 
Hume said of her illustrious son, the "miracle 
smasher," that " Our Davy is ower clever; he'll be- 
lieve onything if it's no in the Bible." Dr. Browne 
was even more subtly sceptical than Hume, but it 
is now established beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that in this matter of mistletoe-seed propagation 
the ancients were, for once, right, and the doctor 
and the great " experimental philosopher," wrong; 
wrong, too, in the very points that appeared to tell 
most powerfully in their favor. ** It is not prob- 
able," says Bacon, " that birds should feed on that 
they cannot digest." But " probability " is now no 
longer a factor in the contention. Birds do not 
only feed on things they cannot digest, but on 
things not meant for digestion and as aids to the 
digestion of other substances. In fact, at a meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences, held in Paris 
on July i6,. 1894, M. Sappey read an elaborate 
paper on the ** necessity " for ostriches and other 
birds to swallow hard substances which remain in 
the pyloric region of the stomach and there play 
the part, as regards food, of masticating organs. 

There is, therefore, no natural obstacle in the 
way of birds like the missel-thrush swallowing 
unisexual seeds, like the seed of the mistletoe, and 
passing them in a state fit for germination under 
favorable conditions. But, say both Bacon and 
Browne, by way of a clincher, it is impossible for 



the missel-thrush to be the means of depositing 
germinating seeds of the mistletoe plant on branches 
of trees, because the seeds do not germinate on 
certain trees frequented by the bird, and also be- 
cause the seeds sprout from the under side of the 
branches and not the upper upon which they must 
have been deposited. The true ornithic-botanical 
explanation is given by the eminent Austro-Ger- 
man botanist Kerner in his Pflanzen^lebeny as fol- 
lows: 

"The dung of thrushes is in the form of a semi- 
fluid highly viscid mass, ductile, like birdlime ; and 
even when it is deposited upon the upper surface 
of the slanting branches, it immediately runs down 
the sides, sometimes extending in ropes twenty to 
thirty centimetres in length. Owing to the viscous 
mass thus following the law of gravity, the mistle- 
toe seeds embedded in it are conveyed to the sides, 
and even to the under surface of the bark and there 
remain cemented." 

The description is admirable in its clearness and 
reveals the whole mystery of mistletoe propaga- 
tion as the ancients affirmed, and which Lord 
Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne ridiculed. Strange 
to say, in a modern work by a great German au- 
thority on tree and plant life, namely, ** Diseases 
of Trees," by Professor Hartig of the Munich Uni- 
versity (English edition, Macmillan, 8vo, 1894, 
p. 26), will be found another and a quite different 
theory of the mistletoe seed propagation. "The 
mistletoe," he says, ** is distributed by thrushes 
which feed upon the berries and carry them off. 
The birds disengage the sticky seeds from their 
beaks by rubbing them against the branches on 
which they perch and to which the seeds thereby 
become attached." The same theory is propounded 
by Kauschinger in his Lehre vom Waldschutz, May 
it not be possible that both theories are correct, 
and that as a matter of fact the viscous seeds are 
actually propagated in two different ways? Cer- 
tainly the theory that the passage of the seeds 
through the alimentary canal of birds was essential 
to germination is absurd, because the seeds of 
berries taken fresh from a tree have been stuck 
into fissures of most trees and the plant flourished 
in due season. Whether the familiar and vivacious 
"storm-cock" can be said to be doing good in thus 
propagating the mistletoe plant is another ques- 
tion, about which, however, there is not likely to 
be any difference of opinion among amorous maids 
and gallant bachelors. 
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A CASE OF TELEPATHY 
By F. S. Church 

Illuilrated by ttie Author 

THE Art Superintendent had given me the 
order to make a realistic drawing of a well- 
known old house in Grove Street built in 
Colonial times by Doctor Walden, a prominent 
Tory during the Revolution. It was considered 
by the architects here to rank with the old City 
Hall in its proportions and beauty, and was to be 
soon torn down. " Jones," he said, " make it just as 
accurate as you possibly can. and I will have one 
of our men put in the artistic touches." This was 
not very complimentary to me, but I believe in 
telling plain facts and I do not choose to sacrifice 
the truth to what is sometimes mistaken for artistic 
effect. 

I was living at the time with my sister at the 
corner of Maple and Grove Streets, and had only 
a few blocks to go. The Superintendent wanted 
the drawing at once, and by seven o'clock of the 
morning after I received the order I was on the 
spot ready to begin work. The house was situated 
about one hundred feet back from the street, and 
it was necessary to approach it through a passage- 
way, as a modern building had been put up in 
front. Two pretty little yards had been fenced off, 
and the house had been divided so that it could 
be used by two families. It was now occupied by 
a boss carpenter and his son-in-law, and a pair of 



steps had been put up reaching from one yard to 
the other for their convenience. 

I had taken the eastern end to begin with, and 
as it was a cold morning, only a few days before 
Christmas, and the ground was covered with snow, 
I built up a little fire to keep my hands warm. 
I had barely got to work when 1 heard my name 
called, and looking up I saw my sister coming over 
the fence in a great state of excitement. " George," 
she said, " put up your work and come right back 
home. Jim " (that is our setter dog)" is barking 
at a horse in front of our house." 

I said to myself, Has my sister gone mad — she, 
such a common-sense, practical sort of a woman 
and in perfect health — to come here with such a 
message? I felt worried, but I had such faith in 
her that I did not hesitate. * " All right, Sis," I 
said, " I'll go ; " and, packing up my traps, we im- 
mediately started off. As we walked along, she 
only said by way of explanation, " It's such a queer 
horse and Jim acts so strangely." 

As we came near our house, there was our dog 
barking himself right off his feet, as he stood in 
front of a poor old horse attached to a cart be- 
longing to the Street Cleaning Department. When 
I tool: a look at the animal, I must say I didn't 
blame Jim for barking, but I wondered that he 
kept it up so persistently. The horse was a perfect 
caricature, poor and thin, shivering with cold, 
standing there in a snow-bank surrounded by barrels 
of refuse which the driver had collected preparatory 
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to emptying them into the cart. One of those 
hats which are used to keep the sun off horses* 
heads in extremely warm weather had been placed 
on his head (probably by the driver, who must have 
been a wag), partially covering one eye, and a big 
red paper rose was stuck alongside of it, giving the 
poor brute a most rakish appearance ; from the 
dilapidated condition of these articles they had 
evidently been picked out of the refuse. As I 
drew nearer and called the dog off, I was impressed 
with the strongest feeling of sympathy for this 
poor, wretched beast. There was something in the 
expression of his whole face which seemed to appeal 
to me, and my sister, who stood by me, trembling 
with cold and excitement, burst into a flood of 
tears and said, " George, that horse has got to go 
to the Catskills with us." 

I was thunderstruck ; for, if you will believe it, 
I was just about to suggest the same thing to her, 
though I am considered a very practical man, and 
some of my friends who think I am somewhat cold- 
blooded are in the habit of saying that my sympa- 
thies never get the better of my judgment. 

I think I know something about horses. Often, 
when I have had an opportunity to examine horses 
before the races and to form an opinion of their 
physical powers, I have made a pretty close guess 
at their respective chances ; but here I was all broken 
up at the sight of a poor old garbage horse, which 
to all appearances wasn't worth three dollars ! 

The first thing I did was to look for the driver ; 
and I soon found him helplessly drunk in a beer 
saloon near by. I came back to the house and 
unhitched the horse ; we took him through a side 
alley to our back yard, and, by George, if we 
did not take him into the kitchen, where my 
sister, her two boys, the hired girl, the dog and 
myself stood around him with delight as he 
warmed his poor, thin body and was fed with 
something stimulating. One hour from that time 
I had found the sub-contractor who owned him, 
stated the circumstances, told him that the driver 
was drunk, and offered to buy the animal, as my 
sister's boys had taken a fancy to it. He came 
down to the house, and the end of our conference 
was that I bought the horse from him then and 
there for one hundred dollars. I heard afterward 
that he had paid five dollars for it at auction. I 
am considered a clever man at a trade, but I could 
not conceal my anxiety to have the horse, and he 
took full advantage of it. I believe, though, I 



would have paid him three times as much if it had 
been necessary ; and when the ■ bargain was made 
we all jumped with joy, while our new acquisition 
stood in our back shed, well blanketed and full of 
oats. 

For the last six years my sister and her two chil- 
dren had spent the summers at George Mead's in 
the Catskills, and I generally stayed there about a 
week ; for, although I am an artist, my subjects are 
mostly architectural or shipping, and I don't care 
much for mountain scenery. I like to be where the 
crowd is, and I stay liere most of the year. A run 
down to " Coney," or a sail down to Long Branch, 
or a cruise in a friend's yacht, is about all the 
vacation I want ; and to start off now, in mid-win- 
ter, on a trip to one of the highest points in the 
Catskills, just to take that horse there, seemed 
unaccountable on any reasonable grounds. 

Sis said the boys would enjoy the coasting ; it 
was only a day or two before Christmas, and we 
would all have a jolly time ; and, do you know, I 
was just as anxious to go as she was, and I thought 
of the trip with the greatest pleasure. Charley F., 
a railroad man, who used to be an official on the 
Delaware and Ulster, was in the city, and, as our 
route was from Kingston to Hurley on that road, I 
hunted him up. He is a great horseman, and owns 
one of the finest mares in the West. I told him 
what we wanted, and said that the horse must go 
with us. He came down to the house, seemed de- 
lighted with the animal, and said he'd fix it all 
right, not only over the Delaware and Hudson, but 
on the West Shore train that takes us from Wee- 
hawken to Kingston. 

Well, the next morning we were all on board, 
our horse in the baggage-car ; part of the trunks 
were taken out to make room for him, and there 
was considerable grumbling by the owners when 
they found out that their baggage must lie over 
one train. In the afternoon, when we all arrived 
safe and sound at Hurley, Mead, to whom I had 
telegraphed, was awaiting us at the depot with a big 
sleigh to take us up to his mountain home, some 
eight miles distant, three of which was a climb up 
the mountain. Although the horse had improved 
wonderfully since he had been in our hands, I didn't 
feel that he was able to keep up with Mead's brisk 
team. So I started them all off and said I would 
lead him up, as a walk in the bracing winter air 
would do me good. That was a lie, for I hate 
walking when I can get a chance to ride, and a 
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three-mile climb up a mountain road in winter was 
no joke. But Mead told me that there had been 
lots of sleighing parties up to his hotel, and that 
the roads were in fair condition, and I knew that I 
was equal to the task. 

Here I was, a man without a bit of sentiment, and 
with no patience with people who have it, on a cold 
winter's day starting off on a country road to lead 
an animal some eight miles, whose appearance 
seemedtocreateagood deal of amusement and some 
sarcastic remarks from sleighing parties who passed 



the hall. Each boy went in as his name was called 
and went through his recitation ; but I couldn't stand 
my subject, and although I was very fond of getting 
up in school and " speaking a piece," I ran down the 
stairs and away to the village, and the teacher had 
to explain the situation to the audience, much to the 
mortification of my parents, who were both there. 
As we neared Mead's, I couldn't help being im- 
pressed with the very decided improvement my 
horse showed. I thought when I first saw him he 
was at least twelve years old ; now he appeared 



us; a horse which I thought afterward would be 
dear at five dollars. 

Once, when I was a boy at school, I remember 
that our teachergave us our choice of pieces for the 
recitation we were to deliver on examination day, 
and I selected the Battle of Bunker Hill. When the 
teacher came to me, he said, "George, 1 am going 
to make an exception in your case. You are too 
matter-of-fact. I will make your choice." He gave 
me a poem by a man named Longfellow about Pe- 
gasus being found attached to a plough, and when 
he explained to me who Pegasus was, and about his 
having wings and being the poets' horse, and a lot 
of rot of that sort, I was wild. When the day came 
for us to speak our pieces, we were all put out in 



about six. He pranced and jumped and seemed . 
inclined to increase our speed, and as we neared our 
destination I said to myself, " If you keep on gain- 
ing at this rate, you may possibly be worth the one 
hundred dollars I paid for you." I began to feel 
that he was much younger than I supposed, and he 
evidently possessed wonderful recuperative powers. 
On our arrival, and although the climb had been 
a hard one, I felt in the best of spirits ; and every 
one remarked his improved condition. 

When we had got out of the cars at Hurley I 
fancied that Mead was somewhat astonished that 
I had brought such an animal with us at this par- 
ticular time, but neither my sister nor myself had 
deigned to make any explanation. While we were 
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chatting, all of a sudden we saw a young girl of 
about sixteen running toward us down the road. 
I recognized her at once, as we had met her two 
summers before and she had struck me at the time 
as an unusually bright girl of a sweet and lovable 
disposition. Her name was Miranda Elwood. She 
was the daughter of a farmer in the neighborhood. 
Down she came with a rush, threw her arms around 
the horse's neck, kissing him again and again, and 
the animal seemed as delighted as the girl. ** Oh, 
Mr. Jones," she said, ** how can I ever repay you for 
bringing back my Billy ? We have tried so hard to 
find him. I told father you were to arrive with him 
to^ay and I hurried over as soon as I could to meet 
you. How can I ever pay you for all your trouble ? " 

" Well," I said, " Miranda, the satisfaction of see- 
ing you and Billy together again is worth all my 
efforts " (I was glad at least to know his name), ** so 
don't worry about that, but please accept him as a 
Christmas present from us all." 

I never saw such a delighted girl. After bidding 
us good-by, she leaped on his back and started off 
down the road at a pace which was astonishing. 
Sister said she looked like a young Amazon. Mead 
said, " Where in thunder did you get that horse ? 
I didn't recognize him till Miranda spoke." 

" You know," he said, as I was quite in the dark 
as to Billy's history, ** Miranda appeared with him 
at the front door of her house early one Christmas 
morning two years ago. When her father asked 
where she had got him — she had been out of the 
house a few minutes — she told him; but he was 
dissatisfied with her answer, and punished her in 
some way. She said she had no other answer to 
give, and Miranda is as true as truth itself." 

Billy was then a beautiful colt of about three 
years of age, and nobody in the neighborhood knew 
anything about him. The farmers near by were 
all wild with admiration, and — much to the indig- 
nation of Miranda, who insisted that the horse was 
hers and hers only — Elwood put an advertisement 
in the country paper, expecting he would be 
claimed by his owner. He was offered a good sum 
of money for the colt, but he said that as long as 
no one put in a just claim the colt was Miranda's, 
and the girl would not listen to any proposition to 
sell him at any price. Miranda and he were seen 
scampering over the country together all that 
summer. Everybody liked her, and congratulated 
her on her great find, as they well might, for she 
had an offer of a thousand dollars for him from a 



dealer in horses who was stopping at Mead's. But 
Miranda only said he was not for sale. 

One night in the following spring Billy disap- 
peared. He had evidently been stolen, as Elwood 
was always perfectly willing to give him up to a 
rightful owner. The next day he was seen in the 
outskirts of Kingston being led by a strange man 
going in the direction of the Hudson. From.that 
time no trace of him could be found, although 
Elwood put advertisements in several of the papers. 
Miranda was so heartbroken that the neighbors got 
together and offered a reward for him, but nothing 
came of it, and finally he was given up for lost. 
" Sis " said she had heard the story that summer, 
and had seen Miranda often with her horse, but it 
had slipped her mind. 

We passed a jolly Christmas Eve and had a 
splendid time the next day. Along towards even- 
ing who should come over but Miranda with Billy. 
The change that had come over the animal was 
astonishing ; he looked like a five-year-old in 
splendid condition. I fancied he recognized us: 
but it was only a fancy, as Miranda seemed to 
engross his whole attention. She had come over 
to bring me some money — fifty dollars. As she 
had accepted a position as teacher in a private 
school at Kingston, she said she would soon be 
able to pay me the fifty dollars balance, and in 
addition all the other expenses I had gone to. 
How she found out I had paid one hundred dollars 
for him I never knew, unless the horse told her (I 
was too astonished to ask), but I said : ** Well, 
Miranda, as the horse is a very valuable one, I feel 
I am justified in taking the money;" then calling 
her one side, I added : " I want to ask you a 
question, and considering the trouble you think I 
have taken, though it has been to me the most 
delightful thing I have ever done, perhaps you will 
think I have a right to ask it. Now, where did 
that animal come from? " 

She looked up with some trepidation. ** Mr. 
Jones, the only whipping I ever got was when I 
answered father that same question. I told him 
only the truth, and I made up my mind I would 
never say anything about it again to anybody." 
With her eyes full of tears, and with an expression 
which seemed to imply that I must believe her, she 
continued : **Mr. Jones, this is the happiest Christmas 
I have ever passed, and all because you brought back 
Billy. I will tell you the truth : Santa Claus gave 
him to me on Christmas morning two years ago." 
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YULE-TIDE 

ONCE upon a time, when Christmas was yet unknown, 
the norlhern nations of ihe world held a yearly 
festival which Ihey called Yule." They wreaihed 
with greens the temples of iheir heathen gods, as 
we wreathe our churches to-day ; they burned great yule- 
logs in honor of the sun, that he might make the earth blos- 
som into spring ; and they gave their children yule-gifts from 
fir-trees loaded down wilh pretiy things, just as we ^ive to 
our children upon Christmas Eve. 

It was not until a hundred and eighty years after JesusChrisl, 
in the reign of the Roman Emperor Commodus, that Yule be- 
came Christmas, and it was in the fourth century, at the time of 
Constantine the Great and of Diocletian, that there lived Saint 
Nicholas, whom boys and girls know everywhere as Santa 
Claus. The legend ofthejollyold fellow travelling with his rein- 
deer to till the stockings, or, in some countries, the shoes, which 
children place ready for him, grew from the fact that Saint 
Nicholas was regarded as the patron saint of young people 
tlie world over. We English-speaking nations have the story 
from the Dutch. But what shall we tell our boys and girls of 
Santa Claus f Do they not know him? Are they not looking 
eagerly for his visit of this year? Lei us remember, how- 
ever, the history of the Christmas holidays ; for what is more 
beautiful than that Ihe living religion of Christ should touch 
and vivify one of the oldest of the heathen festivals, not only 
taking away nothing that it was gooil to retain, but hallowing 
one particular ilay, the twenty-fifth of December, as the birth- 
■day of the child Jesus? 



■CHRISTMAS AMONG THE NIGHTINGALES 

By M. E. W. Sherwood 

YOU must not kill those dear little birds. Anzano," said 
Mrs. Winslee to her Italian steward. "I would 
rather hear them sing than eat them ;" aTid she 
pushed away a tempting dish of small birds cooked 
by her fine Italian fA^/. 

■' Eccellenia is very kind to everything, but " (shrugging 
his shoulders) " the good Lord has given us birds to eat." 

" Not these dear Utile song-birds, Aniano. Kill no more 
■of them for my Christmas dinner I " 

Mrs. Winslee finished her twelve-o'clock breakfast without 
touching the birds, which were so small that Anzano had to 
catch them in a net or shoot them with an air-gun. The 
Italians kill larks and nightingales for the table, and they are 
famous for their poultry yards, 

Mrs. Win.slee was an American lady who had taken Villa 
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Giardano, a fine old house near Ravenna. The great rooms 
were filled with marble statues and choice pictures, anil the 
dinin;;-room was so large that her little table was set in the 
embrasure of a window, looking out on a grass terrace over 
a broad flight of marble steps. Here of an evening the birds 
sang most delightfully. 

She was very lonely, fioor lady, and with no children to 
make Christmas pleasant to her ; for what is Chri.stmas with- 
out children to remind us of the blessed time when He whose 
birth we celebrate at Christmas was Himself a child ? 

It was now three weeks before the great festival, and Mrs. 
Winslee had determined to give presents and a dinner to all 
her people. The Italians do not make much of Christmas. 
They prefer New Year's Day, saints' days, and Easter ; but 
they are very willing loaccept gifts and good dinners. Anzano 
had a lively sense of favors to come, so he determined to kill no 
more little birds (at least before Christmas), and he went out 
to look at the poultry yard and consult Aiilonto. the hus- 
band of Filomena and the father of a black-eyed baby. There 
sat Filomena holding the baby, and surrounded by strutting 
peacocks, fat turkeys, speckled guinea-fowl, hens and chick- 
ens of every form and breed, while lovely pigeons cooed from 
many a dovecote. It was a vast place, kept with great neat- 
ness, enclosed by a hedge of thorn bushes. There were perches 
for the larger fowls, and a grand aviary or open cage, filled 
with seeds, where the birds of the air might call to find an 
informal dinner, and so, it is to he feared, fall into the traps 
of Anzano. 

Anzano saw many a good dinner in these fat turkej-s and 
chickens. He thought he would give the little birds a rest, 
and sat down on a sunny wall to have a chat with Filomena 
about things In general. Maddalena. Mrs, Wlnslee's 'maid, 
came to join them. 

" She is very rich, the mistress ? " asked Filomena. 

" Oh, yes, but very unhappy ; she eats nothing." 

" Not even a bird pie I " said Anzano. snapping his fingers. 

"Miss Hannah says she wants her grandchildren; she 
quarrelled with their father, her only son. He married 
someone in the cold regions — a Swedish lady, perhaps; he 
is dead ; the mother will not lei her have the children." 

Here a loud ring from the great bell at the door called 
AnzatiO hastily 10 answer it. Maddalena ran around the 
edge of the vUla to peep. 

" Corpo di Bacco ! I believe they have come. Two little 
foreign-looking things with Father Filippo." 

"Run. Maddalena, and find out everything." said Filo- 
mena, to whom gossip was almost as precious as the baby. 

Yes, 10 be sure ! There was a girl, tall, thin, and sallow, 
with long black hair hanging down her back, and a blue- 
eyed, mischievous-looking boy of eight or thereabouts. 

Father Filippo asked for Miss Hannah, an elderly lady, 
who was Mrs. Winslee's cousin. The Italians did not like 
her, " because she told the truth," as they expressed it, mean- 
ing that she said disagreeable things, and did not try to put 
a pleasant construction on their little faults. 

"Itook them from the side of their dying mother." said 
the priest. " Her breath was drawn at the Convent Hospital 
three days ago, at San Theodor del Monte. They are all 
Mrs. Winslee's now." 

The excitement of this arrival made poor Mrs, Winslee 
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quite ill, ^nd the children were tearful and broken-hearted, 
so Miss Hannah took them to her side of the villa, which 
opened into the poultry yard. The boy, Louis, was speedily 
consoled by the donkey, but the sad, silent girl was not so 
easily comforted ; but when she was taken to her grand- 
mother's bed-rooTT she proved to be a deft little nurse, and 
the two got to love each other very soon. Louis greatly ad- 
mired a big vase which stood in a bay window with birds all 
around it. It was so large that he could get into it and lie 
down, which he immediately did — to Maddalena's inexpres- 
sible horror. 

Mrs. Winslee soon got well, and having something to love 
and a great deal to forgive, she began to have an appetite. 
Louis looked like an infant St. John, but he proved to' be 
very much more of a faun, a creature of the woods. He 
brought Antonio to despair by putting a marmot into the 
poultry yard, and he soon had a magpie that could talk. The 
superstitious Italians crossed themselves as he came along, 
and were rather glad when he fied shrieking through the great 
ha4l, saying that a marble goat (a celebrated antique) had come 
down from his pedestal and chased him round the room. 

Now Mrs. Winslee loved her antique marbles and did not 
intend to have them broken ; but she did not know what to 
do with a nervous, unmanageable boy; so there was a serious 
consultation with Father Filippo. 

" Send him to school, to the Fathers at San Theodor del 
Monte." said the priest. 

■■What, those musty, mouldy old monks!" eitclaimed 
Louis. "I will not go," . 

Fanny threw her arms around him and said if Louis was 
sent to school, she should go too. So Fanny conquered, for 
she had begun to make herself useful and agreeable to 
Mrs. Winslee, performing a do«n little services for which 
Maddalena was growing too heavy, reading to her in Eng- 
lish, which Maddalena did not understand, and learning to 
sew neatly in the fine old-fashioned way that is practised in 
Italy. Mrs. Winslee grew better and better. She looked 
twenty years younger. Miss Hannah's severity relaxed 
so that she look the part of Louis when he was detected 
_ in driving a carefully reared pair of pheasants in double 
harness into the flower beds. Antonio was furious and the 
gardener gave warning, but in vain. The children reigned ; 
their grandmother loved them, and Miss Hannah said she 
would undertake the education of Louis. 

Even Miss Hannah did not like to wander at nightfall 
through the vast sepulchral and marble-peopled hails of the 
villa. So she told Antonio to serve her and the children in 
her pretty, cosey parlor and taking Filomena into her confi- 
dence, she got the run of the poultry yard and permission for 
Fanny to hold ■■that blessed baby." She was soon rewarded 
by seeing little Louis feeding the chickens with coarse bread 
from a wooden plate, while the little dark-eyed, dark-haired 
Fanny sal holding Filomena's baby to the great satisfaction 
of both. 

Miss Hannah tempered indulgence with justice ; she tried 
to make Louis punctual at his lessons. She tried to have his 
hands clean, but this was too great an effort. He would up- 
root truffles with Antonio's pigs ; and as for magpies' nests 
and owls' nests and chasing the marmot — well, she struggled 
long with Pear's soap and ammonia and a nail brush, and 



then apologized to the poor old Father Anselmo, who came 
down from the convent to teach the children writing and 
Latin. But he comforted Miss Hannah by saying ■' Un ra- 
gasso/" which is the Italian (or A boy! and covered the 
whole case. Father Anseimo assured Miss Hannah thai one 
did not expect " la puliSasa " from a ragaito. •• La puli- 
ttfza " means clean hands. 

Thenightingales were singing sweetly in the ilei woods and 
Mrs. Winslee did not doubt that her instructions to Anzano 
had been respected. She saw no more bird pies on her table, 
unless made of big pigeons or chickens, which she considered 
fair game. Fanny was more cheerful and helped with the 
Christmas celebrations delightfully. She made a doll's ward- 
robe for Filomena's baby and showed the servants how to 
hang up their stockings as they do in Sweden, where Santa 
Claus comes from ; for how could he ever have gotten up that 
reindeer four-in-hand anywhere but in Denmark, Sweden, or 
Norway ? 

Louis had promised his grandmother never to kill a liiile 
bird ; and, indeed, so wise and so good did he become that he 
went up the pole on which the aviary stood and released hun- 
dreds of litlie birds which Aniano had trapped in flagrant 
disregard of his lady's orders. 

When Miss Hannah saw him do this, she loved Louis bel- 
ter than ever and did not care how black his hands were 
when he slid down the pole. She thougiu the songs of the 
birds, which he released to sing in the sweet morning air. and 
the good heart which prompted the rescue, would repay her 
for alt her trouble in mending his tattered pantaloons; and lo 
be a bird-rescuer became the occupation of Louis so long as 
he remained near Aniano, Finally he destroyed the trap 
which had been so ingeniously contrived, and look it into his 
grandma, saying, '• Now. dear grandma, they will sing," 

THE SURPRISE 

Bv Annie Flint 

ROUND the big chimney-place in Uncle 
Hugh's ■' den " the children were making 
themselves at home. Uncle Hugh's pet 
monkey. Jocko — purchased, Uncle Hugh 
said, simply to console him during the ab- 
sence of nephews and nieces — swung sol- 
emnly by his tail from an apparatus which 
his master had made for that purpose, and 
watched the young people from the corners 
of his queer iiltle bright eyes. 

It was Christmas Eve. Santa Claus had 
always a tremendous amount of work in 
the Soulhwick family, so the children had 
to be hustled into Uncle Hugh's den to 
keep ihem out of the good saint's way. 
They were put upon their honor not to open 
the door, and not to peep into the hall, no 
matter what mysterious noises might tempt 
them. There were six children in all: 
Hugh, named after Uncle Hugh ; Ethel, 
after Aunt Ethel ; Lucmda, named after 
grandma, and known disrespectfully as 
Cinder ; Robert, grandpa's namesake and particular chum ; 
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Richard, called Dick to distinguish him from papa ; and lit- 
tle Air, named in memory of Uncle Alfred who had died. 

All of these children actually belonged to grandma and 
grandpa's eldest son, Richard Southwick, and his wife Mary ; 
but so far back as they could remember, they had been bor- 
rowed regularly every Christmas by grandma and grandpa, 
to be returned after (he holidays, if in a somewhat damaged 
condition, siill sufficiently alive to look forward with longing 
to the fun of another year. 

This Christmas something more extraordinary than usual 
was to happen. Ethel sat with Cinder in Uncle Hugh's arm- 
chair to the right of the chimney, her flaxen head close 



be. The only thing I know is that we're to hang up our stock- 
ings at this chimney, and to-morrow morning early we're to 
come for them ; then, late after breakfast. Uncle Hugh will 
unlock the library where the Surprise is. You're funny chil- 
dren if you can't wait one night more," 

Robert was the eldest. He had a superior way with him 
Chat was often irritating. Dick relieved the feelings of the 
company by throwing a sticky marshmallow drop straight at 
Robert's head. 

" You're not so terribly old, Bobby, that you don't want to 
see the Surprise as much as anybody. Hullo ! Here comethe 
grown-ups. Going to send us off to bed, grandma?" 



against her sister's brown one, exchanging whispered conjec- 
tures as 10 what the Surprise might be. The boys sat cross- 
legged in a row before the fire, , What puzzled the young 
people so greatly was that Betty should be in the secret. 

"Betty has behaved in the queerest way ever since we 
came," declared Ethel, leaning over the arm of the chair to 
address the audience on the hearth-rug. " Last Christmas 
she was like other dogs. She loved to play and run around 
with us ; but now she's everlastingly in and out of the library. 
Grandma lets her in. Aunt Ethel lets her in, and yesterday 
grandpa and Uncle Hugh both langhed when they saw her 
making awful scratches on the library door. ■ Poor old dog- 
gie 1 you want to get in, don't you ? ' was every word they 
jsaid ; and they let her in, too." 

Robert gave a low whistle and stretched his legs, " 11! 
give it up," he s^d. " I can't guess what the Surprise will 



Uncle Hugh's little nieces slipped from their chair and ran 
and caught him lovingly by the hand. 

" No coaxing," said grandpa, sternly, from behind Uncle 
Hugh's broad shoulders. "OtTtobed? 1 should think so! 
Scat! Santa Glaus has another engagement. He won't fill 
a Slocking that's not ready within the next five minutes." 

Grandpa pulled out his watch with so serious an air that 
thechildrenflew. In less than live minutes six stockings hung 
in a row and the six little folks hadvanished. The older peo- 
ple burst out laughing. As a precaution, however, against any 
one's unexpected return. Uncle Hugh double-locked the door. 

" Now to work ! " he cried cheerily. " Fill the stockings, 
Ethel ; I'll pile the books and the big toys into separate 
heaps. But mother, mother ! how you spoil your grand- 
children ! You must have bought out most of the shops in 
New York, as well as the entire village." 
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A flush mounted in grandma's cheeks. 
' "I had to give an even number of toys, Hugh. The only 
really extravagant thing I've bought Is thai set of Shake- 
speare for Robert. No matter what you say, Robert is sure 
to be disappointed that there are not puppies enough to go 
around. He must have something extra from his grand- 
mother." 

" Oh, those puppies ! " exclaimed Aunt Ethel, between a 
laugh and a groan. " Such a time as I've had concealing 
them ! Betty's maternal pride has almost betrayed her. 
Mother's had the word puppy on the lip of her tongue a doie.n 
times a day. Hugh declares thai his shins are black and 
blue from the kicks I've had to give him under the 
table." 

" Five puppies to divide among six children," commented 
grandpa, thoughtfully, " and my namesake is the fellow lo be 
left out, eh ? Well, well ! we'll see how he'll behave about 
it. Six children that are overfond of animals are more than 
most mothers would pretend to put up with. Mary little 
knows what is before her. She ought lo have refused up, 
and down to accept the entire litter." 

Their work over, the grown people were 'glad enough to 
go to bed. The breakfast the next day was considerably 
later than that of ordinary mornings, and the children's 
patience was cruelly taxed before the great event of unlock- 
ing the library door. Aunt Elhel led the way ; grandpa 
kept his arm about Robert ; grandma took little Alf, and 
Uncle Hugh marched along with his two nieces. Betty was 
nowhere to be found. 

" Where can she have gone, Aunt Ethel f Call her, call 
her ! " the children begged ; but Aunt Ethel only smiled and 
threw wide the library door. 

"Oh !" came in onecstatic burst, " oh I oh !" 

On a rug in the middle of the floor lay Betty. With an 
eye to artistic effect Aunt Ethel had placed grandma's finest 
India vase to serve as background, and grandma could not 
find it in her heart to reprove her. But the children cared 
nothing for background. What they saw was the turn of 
Betty's head, the look of love, of pride, of welcoming joy on 
Betty's face, and, at Betty's side, five puppies-'five little pug 
puppies, without exception the sweetest, cunningest things 
they had ever seen. 

After that cry of delight there was silence. Aunt Ethel, 
kneeling on the rug, lifted each puppy in turn, to discover 



little cards which were inscribed with the children's names. 
Robert, grandpa drew closer to his side. 

"There are live puppies, Bob, my boy," he whispered. 
" and you're the eldest grandchild. We'll let the little folks 
have a puppy apiece, won't we f You don't want to add to 
your menagerie of pet animals." 

But Bob began the most astonishing squirmings in grand- 
pa's arms, and before any one could think, much less say. 
Jack Robinson, the boy was out of the room and had rushed 

■' Look here, you people," said grandpa, holly— he was a 
quick-tempered old gentleman— " I won't have it ! Do you 
understand me ? 1 simply won't have it ! You've got to 
give up some of your ridiculous notions on Christmas Day. 
That boy doesn't want any calf-bound Shakespeare ; he 
wants a live animal. He's better able to care for one than 
the younger children are. I don't propose lo take back the 
presents that have been given, but I tio propose that Bob 
shall have cither Betty or Jocko." 

Grandpa wheeled around to confront his daughter; then 
he faced his son-in-law. 

"Which shall it be. Ethel ? Which shall it be. Hugh f— 
Betty or Jocko ? " His voice rang out like a clarion, and the 
children were too frightened to stir. 

"Jocko ! " said Uncle Hugh, with his jolly laugh that made 
everybody around him comfortable, "Jocko, father, is out 
of the question. I have solemnly vowed to these young ones" 
mother that Jocko should never enter her family. She will 
accept kittens, puppies, and even full-grown dogs, but not 

Aunt Elhel turned to grandma. 

■■ Mother, let us be noble. The only course left is not to 
separate Betty from her babies, and every one will be happy, 
I'll give Betty to Robert ; you may give him the tree-calf 
Shakespeare." 

While the discussion was going on, eager fingers were- 
plucking at Uncle Hugh's coat-sleeve, until at last Uncle 
Hugh bent his head. Ethel put her lips to his ear and whis- 
pered something, the answer to which was a smile and a quick 
nod. Like aflash Ethel disappeared, returning hand in hand 
with Robert, and before nightfall of that Christmas Day the 
memory of the fifteen minutes in which there had seemed loo 
few presents to go around in the Southwick family, was blotted 
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Dear Letter-Sox .• 

We are ihree American children, who have lived all our 
lives in Germany, in a dear, old Schloss, on a hill near the 
Tannas Mountains. As we have had few friends or play- 
mates, our chief pleasures, while out of doors, have been our 
pets. And so, dear Lctter-Box, I thought you might enjoy 
hearing about some of them, as I hear you take such an 
interest in our dumb friends. Always having loved animals, 
1, too, naturally take an interest in their habits and doings, 
and therefore I watch and study them. 

We once had a beautiful St. Bernard whom wc callfd Boy, 
and who, curiously enough, was an exception to the rule 
that dogs and cats hale one another, for he took a fancy to 
our big gray cat, " Missy Peter," and had her for his close 
companion. Pat, our Irish terrier, was a regular thief, 
always stealing Boy's and Missy Peter's dinners. Pat de- 
lighted in carrying our umbrellas and sticks for ua, and then 
running off and burying them. 1 searched for three days 
for my parasol last summer, and at last I found it, completely 
covered with earth, in the strawberry-bed. It is very amus- 
ing to watch Pat try lo catch his stump of a tail. He goes 
spinning round and round with his Head on one side and his 
mouth wide open. 

I've always had an especial liking for frogs. I had a reg- 
ular collection of the dear, damp things. Living in the coun- 
try it is not difficult to find many different kinds, and to get 
food for them. Frogs grow accustomed to their master. I 
had two big toads for which I made clothes. Jupiter wore 
bright yellow pants and a red jacket (very becoming, I can 
assure you, to his spotted complexion), and Venus had a blue 
dress and a pink bonnet. 

We also had a big " terrarium," in which we kept many 
kinds of snakes and liiards. It was arranged to look like a 
miniature park, with plants and rocks and soft moss, and a 
tiny tank of water sunk into the earth in one comer. We 
used to put little dollies and bronse dwarfs into it, which 
made it the very dream of Fairyland. The snakes and 
lizards were perfectly happy, and it was great fun to watch 
them come out of their hiding places, and lie basking in the 
sun. We had about six different sons of snakes. Many of 
the lizards were ofthe most beautiful, brillFant colors — emer- 
ald green, plain brown, and reddish brown ; but the hand- 
somest of all were the rich azure ones, which are found 
only on the Island of Capri. 

As we are at school now, we have had to lose our pets and 
we miss them dreadfully. 

Hoping that this simple but true account of them may 
please and interest your readers. I am. 

Yours truly, 

Louise e. Reggio, 



Dear Letter-Box : 

My sisters and I own a little pony ; he is only two years 
old, and forty-two and a half inches high. He is very gentle, 
and we harness and unharness him all alone. His name is 
Star, because he is all black, with white legs, and a white star 
on his shoulder. We keep him in a. box stall, where he can 
run out into a little yard any time he wants to. < 

When we camped out last summer we started to walk 
around the lake. The first we knew Star was following after 
us, and he followed us away around the lake. 

We once had alittle Chihuahua dog from Old Mexico, whose 
name was Chicato, which means " little " in the Mexican lan- 
guage. He weighed only two pounds and a half, and he was 
white with fawn-colored spots. One time we found him dead 
down by the creek. Now we have a little graveyard out hy 
the garden, and we put flowers on it every day. We also 
have a yellow cat who will never sit in anybody's lap but 
mine. I love animals dearly. 

Your loving reader, 

Gladys Gladding. 
Dear Letter- Box : 

I am a little girl not quite ten. I have a little dog named 
Spry ; she is a Skye terrier. When she hears me come home 
from school she jumps and barks till she sees me. She sleeps 
with me every night. Her license number is 288. Do yoti 
think my letter will be published in December ? I hope so. 
Yours truly, 

Fkida Calhoun. 
Dear Letter-Box : 

t want to thank you for answering my letter and telling me 
how to take care of tny fish, I have followed your instructions, 
and my fish are prospering. They seem to be very happy. 

I think all the other little boys and girls would like to hear 
about our horse, Argo, and the run-about. 

Argo is a light chestnut with a white star between his eyes. 
He is a large hackney, about fifteen and a half hands high, 
and has a beautifully curved neck. 

The run-about Is a very easy-running carriage with rubber 
tires and l)all-bearing axles. It took the prize at the Long 
Branch Horse Show last summer. 

Thank you for the extra papers you sent me. 1 sent them 
to my friends, and they enjoyed them very much. 
From your little friend, 

IRVIN H, AUERBACH. 
Dear Utler-Box : 

Can you tell me what to do to prevent cats having fits? 
We have had six cats that all had fits. Is meat bad for 
thern ? I read the November Magazine to a poor blind man 
and he said I must tell you how pleased he was. I always 
enjoy the Magazine so much. Your constant reader, 

Ruth Mary Whatham, 
Canada. (aged six). 

[Fits in cats are due either to improper food or to over- 
feeding. Cats should have meat in small quantities once a 
day. Give your cat plenty of sweet, fresh milk and almost 
any vegetable. Never allow her to take food from a dish 
which is not absolutely clean. For further information refer 
to "The Cat," by Rush Shippen Huidekoper, M.D. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York.] 
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FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP 

IN the beginning of the present century, probably no dis- 
ease of our domestic animals provoked more discussion 
among veterinarians and sheep breeders than foac-rot in 
sheep. It was undetermined whether or not the disease 
was of a contagious character. Millions of dollars' worth of 
sheep were being lost annually. The theory of some persons 
was that, as sheep in a state of nature will climb to the high- 
est mountain peaks, the friction caused by their feet coming 
in contact with the hard, rough, and broken rocks wears off 
their hoofs, keeping them in a state of development and 
health. On soft soil the horny hoof grows out long and 
uneven and creates an inflammation of the soft tissues, which, 
in a short time, terminates in suppuration and a complete 
dropping off of the entire hoof. For a time this explanation 
was accepted ; but as new herds of sheep, when pastured where 
diseased sheep had grazed, were speedily affected, the theory 
soon became untenable. In England, Fleming was among 
the first to recognise the contagious character of foot-rot. 
The Agricultural Society of Paris offered a premium in 1823 
for the best essay upon fool-rot, which was won by two 
eminent French scientists, Favre and Sorillan. It is now 
established beyond question that foot-rot is virulent in its 

Foot-rot does not appear to have any influence on other ani- 
mals than sheep. Fine-wooled, highly-bred sheep are the 
most readily infected; lambs are also susceptible. Coarse- 
wooled sheep are not only less liable to the infection but are 
much more readily cured. Infection takes place through the 
skin around the coronet. The stage of incubation is from 
three to six days. 

Foot-rot is chiefly extended through the traffic in sheep at 
fairs and markets, by allowing diseased sheep to travel with 
healthy ones in railway cars, boats, and other conveyances. 
The uiililled pastures, litter, fodder, and sheds of the diseased 
animals transmit the poison. Any foreign body, such as grit 
and sand, if placed in the interdigital space, will, however, 
cause inflammation, and, eventually, suppuration. Professor 
Brown goes so far as to say that fool-rot is primarily conse- 
quent upon such a derangement of the structure of the horn 
as permits the introduction of foreign particles, which ulti- 
mately reach the internal membrane and occasion irritation 
followed by enudation and excessive secretion. 

Foot-rot is most prevalent in August and September, when 
the dews are heaviest. Moisture seems to be the prime factor 
in spreading the contagion. The horn in the interdigital 
space softens and allows grit, sand, and the products of the 
discharge to penetrate the thin wall, the skin, and the softer 
horn of the coronet. Nor is the medium of infection confined 



to the interdigital space and the coronet ; it may first involve 
the sole. 

When foot-rot begins in the interdigital structure the hoof 
is seen to bend upward at the toe. There will be redness. 

swelling, heat, and the animal will show much distress. When 
both forefeet or both hindfeet are affected, the sheep will man- 
ifest the greatest suffering. If the forefeet alone are diseased 
the poor creature will walk and graze upon its knees ; if the 
hindfeet, it will drag itself along on its abdomen with the 
feet projecting behind. Pus oozes out around the top of the 
hoof Or along the edge of the sole. Sometimes the hoof will 
have a fringe-like appearance, and the pus will burrow 
around the top of the hoof, forming furrows or fistulous tracks, 
and finally sloughing of the entire hoof, often resulting in 
septicemia and death. 

To prevent the spread of foot-rot during an epidemic, sepa- 
rate the healthy sheep from the unhealthy and remove them 
all Xoitry surroundings. Direct immediate attention to the 
hardening of the hoofs, which can be accomplished by the fol- 

Into a wooden trough nineteen feet long, two feet wide, and 
a foot and a half deep, pour a mixture of arseniousacid, soda. 
and water, in the proportion of one pound of arsenious acid 
and one pound of common washing soda to each five gallons 
of water. As arsenic is not sufficiently soluble in water, it is 
necessary to combine it with an alkali. The arsenic first 
should be put into boiling water, and the soda added by degrees 
until the.irsenicisdissolved. Drivethe sheep slowly throui;h 
the arsenical mixture once a week, or oflener if necessary. 
Place ahurdle on either side of the trough to prevent the ani- 
mals from jumping out. All detached pieces of horn must be 
carefully removed. 

Cauticn: Never give this treatment in a pasture where the 
sheep graze, or an epidemic of arsenical poisoning will follow. 



As the fall rains come on and the grass grows abundant 
and the weather is pleasant, a little extra grain or mill-feed 
will balance the ration for young stock, and will pay well. 
Without this the young will go into winter quarters in 
poor condition for the change from green to dry feed. The 
practice of leaving young animals out until the ground 
is covered with snow, or even until they have been chilled 
by cold rains and sleet, is too common and is not good 
husbandry. The profits of a favorable grazing season are 
often heavily cut, or are entirely lost, by leaving the young 
things out a week loo long. Taken in where Ihey are com- 
fortable during a storm, and fed liberally, instead of being 
left shivering in cold storms while pinched with hunger, 
they will get no check, and it will be easy for them to keep 
a steady growth all winter. It is better to get them into 
winter quarters too early than too late. As the nights lie- 
come colli and frosty they will do belter under shelter at 
nighl. The change should be gradual, and the feed should 
be adjusted to their wants. Oals and corn will be cheap. 
A mixture of these will supply fhe heat and muscle that are 
necessary to best growth. A shivering young animal is a 
sight to shame the owner and to excite the pity of every hu- 
manitarian. — Breeders' Giizitte, 
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A Guide to Svstf.matic Readings in the Encyclo- 
pedia BriTANNiCA. By James Baldwin, Ph.D., author 
of "The Book Lover," elc. Chicago and New York; 
The Werner Co. Price, Ja.oo. 
It is said thai within a year or two after the publication of 
the Encylopsetlia Britannica, So.«» copies of that worlt were 
sold in the United Stales. At the present time, including the 
original edition and the numerous piratical reprints, we sup- 
pose that this invaluable work must be in the possession of at 
least 150,000 American families. It is a grand thing when 
people acquire the habit of consulting the dictionary and the 
encyclopedia for Information which they happen to need from 
time to time. No one can estimate the amount of valuable 
knowledge that is gained with comparalively little labor. 
Yet there is another use of the encyclopedia which might be 
made with even greater advantage ; for within its twenty and 
odd volumes there is reading matter, and that of the best, 
which might be used to good purpose in systematic courses 
of study, even if the student had no other works to which to 
refer. This "Guide to Systematic Reading in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica " lays out no fewer than fifty-three such 
courses, and a description of the course of reading in zoology 
will serve as an illustration of the scheme of the whole work. 
In the twenty-fourth volume the reader will find a complete 
history of this most interesting science ; after which he will 
like to consult the numerous biographies of famous naturalists, 
from Aristotle to the present time. Coming to the animals 
themselves, he will not neglect the origin of man and the 
races of mankind, of which full accounts are given under 
ihcir proper headings. After man, the ape, as described by 
Professor Mivart, will attract attention ; then, perhaps, the 
elephant, the camel, the dog, the cat, the tiger, the lion, the 
beaver, the chameleon, the chamois, the sloth, the ichneu- 
mon, and many others. In the department of ornithology a 
very complete course may be pursued, and almost as much 
may be said of fishes and reptiles. More scientific students 
will find the whole classification of animals under appropri- 
ate heads, and the " Guide " will tell them a convenient order 
in which to study Jhem. The " Guide " is a book to be used, 
but one would no more think of reading it than he would 
think of reading a dictionary. Such as It is, we commend it 
to owners of the Encyclopaedia, with the assurance that it will 
greatly assist them in making the best use of that invaluable 

Dtx; Stories from " The Spectator." Being Anecdotes 
OF THE Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
AND Sympathy of Docs. Selected from the Cor- 
respondence Columns of"The Spectator." With 
an Introduction by J. St. Loe Sirachey. New York ; 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. Price, $1.75. 
For many years past The Spectator has been famous for 



Its dog stories, and, truth to tell, some of them have been re- 
garded as of questionable authenliclly. Such as they are, 
however, the compiler of this most interesting volume has 
done well to collect a considerable number of them. He gives 
good reasons for his belief that most, if not all, of them arc 
well worthy of credit, and many of the most curious are 
authenticated by the signatures of persons whose names are 
above suspicion either of error in statement or of conscious 
exaggeration. This book will therefore be of interest to all 
who care for the study of moral and mental life in our ani- 
mal friends, and we need hardly say that it is a mine of anec- 
dote for the delectation of all young readers. 

The prools of the affection of dogs is abundant ; that they 
are capable of the highest forms of generosity, "even unto 
death," every one knows ; that they are actuated by shame, 
remorse, revenge, and gratitude, is beyond dispute ; conse- 
quently, it is hardly possible to deny to them the possession 
of a moral nature — that is to say, of what in human beings we 
call conscience. Of their intelligence there Is no possibility of 
question, but of the varied character of their intelligence this 
most interesting book gives ample proof. The dog that used 
regularly to capture a hen just before her usual time of lay- 
ing, keep her closely confined until her egg was dropped, and 
then release her in order that he might devour the egg in 
peace, had precisely the same faculties of observation and 
foresight which led the ancestors of his master to domesticate 
the wild bird which has become our common barn-yard fowl. 
The dog which used to take a coin to the tobacconist's to 
purchase cigars, at the same lime receiving a penny In 
change, which he forthwith invested with a baker for a loaf 
for himself before returning with his first purchase, under- 
stood the practice, if not the theory, of agency quite as well 
as many human agents. Mr. Lawson Tait's Edinburgh 
dog, which would lake a halfpenny to the baker's shop and 
be content with a single scone in exchange, but would take 
nothing less than two scones in return for a penny, had 
acquired the first principles of money and trade. So we 
might go on, and, taking these dog stories as our text, we 
might easily show that one dog acted on a geometrical prin- 
ciple which it lakes quite a number of Euclid's theorems to 
establish, and that any number of others seem to have had in 
them the making of philosophers and diplomats, li will be 
better just to advise our readers to get the book for them- 
selves, and then, if they can, to study out what the stories 



In The Cosmopplilan {or November are "Some Speculations 
Regarding Rapid Transit" by John Brisben Walker. The 
article is profusely illustrated by photographs of " An Early 
Oil-Motor Experiment," " A Carriage with Pneumatic Tires, 
For Light Work,"" A Motor Carriage Built in Germany for 
theSuilanofMorocco,"" A Procession of Horseless Carriages 
— from a Photograph Taken in the Paris Suburbs,'' " The 
Bicycle Railroad on Long Island, "and several others. As the 
rich have hitherto had exclusive control of moving habitations 
such as the houseboat and the yacht, Mr. Walker rejoices that 
the Inexpensive character of the machinery required for the 
horseless carriage will enable less favored classes of people 10 
use and to own it. Notonly are we bound to have good road- 
ways, but the horseless carriage on roads which are properly 
constructed will be able to travel " at a speed so nearly equal- 
ling the average railway train, that for journeys of o"ne or two 
hundred miles It will find constant favor in the eyes of those 
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who love green fields and trees, and quiet, in contrast with 
blare, and noise, and cinders." 

In the November number of The Monthly Illusiratnr and 
Home and Country, the happy combination of two well-known 
manfazines gives a range of reading matter with a wealth of 
illustration that cannot readily be surpassed. There are 
articles upon " Senator Allison of Iowa," by Joseph W. Kay ; 
" Edison on Inventions," by Rufus R. Wilson ; " Art and 
Artists on the Pacific Coast," by J. Ivey ; and " Men and 
Women of the Hour." The opening article by Clarence Cook 
is entitled '• A Representative American Artist" and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from the paintings of Charles C. Curran. 
Elizabeth W. Lewis writes of *• My Hens and Chickens," which 
she illustrates with ten clever drawings that show to advan- 
tage the beauties of her flock. 

St. Nicholas for November begins a new volume with a 
table of contents so bewilderingly good that it is difficult to 
choose any one article for special mention. " Princeton : a 
Modern Puss in Boots " is an amusing story by Minnie B. 
Sheldon ; " The Trap-Door Spider," by Helen Harcourt, and 
" A Clever Little Builder,*' by Blanche L. Macdonell are illus- 
trated by Meredith Nugent, and impart a great deal of infor- 
mation m a delightful way. But what shall we say of Mr. 
Lawrence Hutton's "Three Dogs" ? The author carries his 
reader along as he himself must have been carried along by 
his story. While many of us may love dogs as much as Mr. 
Hutton loved Punch, Whiskie, and Mop, few of us may dare 
hope so to endear our pets to the reading public. 

The annual premium number of The Youth's Companion 
for October 31st sets forth most tempting offers to subscribers. 
In the issue of The Companion for November 7th, the editors 
announce some of the distinguished writers who are to 
contribute articles and stories for 1896. Among them, Sir 
Edwin Arnold will write of" Animal Moralities ; " William J. 
Long will give " Bits of Bird Life ; " Dr. F. W. Clarke. Col. 
H. G. Prout, and Professor Nathaniel S. Shaler, respectively, 
will write of " The Future of Chemistry," " The Locomotive 
of the Future," and of " What the Geologist Has Still to 
Learn." 

In Harper's Round Table for November 12, "The Story 
of the Floundering Beetle" is quaintly told and illustrated by 
the author-artist W. H. Gibson. Other excellent articles in 
the number are "The Bridge of an Ocean Liner " by Frank- 
lin Matthews, and an unusually strong story under the head- 
ing, •* Stories of Presence of Mind," by David Graham 
Phillips, which is entitled •• In the Tower of Berkeley 
Manor." 

Sunbeams is the title of a new magazine for little folks, the 
November number of which contams verses, articles, and 
stories to instruct children as well as to entertain them. 
"The Little Night-Watchman," by Hattie Louise Jerome, 
tells how useful a toad is in a garden. •* The Sunny Corner," 
a department edited by Alice M. Morgan, describes the life 
and habits of the chimpanzee, of the Great Barbary ape, and 
of a host of monkeys. The magazine is excellently illustrated. 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

Inmates of my House and Garden. By Mrs. Brightwen. 
Illustrated by Theo. Carreras. New York : Macmillan & 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

The Natural History of Selborne, and Observa- 
tions ON Nature, with the Text and New Letters of the 
liuckland Edition. By Gilbert White. Introduction by John 
Burroughs. Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. New York : D. 
Appleton & Company. In two volumes. Price, $4.00. 

Subject to Vanity. By Margaret Benson. Illustrated. 
New York : Dodd, Mead & Company. Price, $1.25. 



The Second Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. Illus- 
trated. New York : The Century Company. Price, Si. 50. 

Old Farm Fairies. By Henry Christopher McCook. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

Frail Children of the Air. By Samuel H. Scuddcr. 
Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

Poets* Dogs. Collected and Arranged by Elizabeth 
Richardson. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.25. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

Should have subscribers by the thousands in every State 
in the Union. As an educator in the cause of humanity it 
has no equal among the regular publications. It appeals to 
all that is humane and kina in one's nature, and if as widely 
read as it deserves to be would prove a powerful auxiliary to 
the various " humane " societies throughout the country. — St. 
Louis Furniture News, St. Louis, Mo. 

Is one of the best papers for parents to buy for their chil- 
dren and to read themselves. It is devoted wholly to the study 
of animals and contains each month a number of well-written 
and interesting stories about our faithful and abused animals. 
— The Manayunk Sentinel, Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is a publication of much worth, and every lover of do- 
mestic animals would do well to send for it. It is a splendid 
publication for children as well as for grown people, and should 
find a place in every public school. — The Silver Hammer, St. 
Anthony, Idaho. 

Ranks high in the list of publications which teach humanity 
and cultivates a higher grade of intelligence and usefulness, 
both in man and beast. It is handsomely illustrated and fuU 
of valuable researches in zodlogy. — Pittsburg {Pa,) Press, 
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American Fibre Chamois 
Co..Times Bldg., N.Y. 

Gentlemen : 

We enclose a letter 
received a few days 
ago, from Miss Lillian 
Russeil.which we think 
may be of service to 
you. Yours truly, 
bia-D) REDPERN. 



Messrs. Redfem, 210 Fifth Ave. 

Gentlemen ; — Kindly make up for 
me the gown 1 selected yesteniay, 
using as you suggested the Fibre 
Chamois in the waist for warmth, and In the skirt and 
sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant effect. 
I find that the moreen petticoat does not give half the style 
that the genuine Fibre Chamois does. So naturally use 
nothing but the genuine goods. The Imitation of this par- 
ticular article I have found to be worse than useless. 

Truly yours, tao«D> LILLIAN RUSSELL. 



HALLET &. DAVIS PIANOS. 

Tbo Queen ot Uprlgbta and In QnmdB Unaarpmued 

eSTABLISHED SIXTY VEARS 

I loj First Prizes, Slriclly High Grade. Endoreed by 

Honest Prices and Easy Terms. Old Instruments Taken 
in Exchange. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full information. 

The Tway Piano Company 

88 FIFTH AVE., aesr Nth St., NEW VORK 






FOR LOVatS OP Doas 

POETS* DOGS 

Poems by various authors, dealing with the dog. 
Selected and arranged -by Elizabeth Rich- 
ardson, lamo. fi.as. 

S..,!. mail /rrJt^M, „ r«n>/ ,.//"". 

O. p. PUTNAiW'S SONS 

37 West ajd Atnet, New Vork 



The tongue of the toad is attached 
to the front of his jaw, and hangs 
liackward instead of forward. 



POND'S EXTRACT 
VETERINARY REMEDY 

(In Bottles with blue labels only) 

Horses, Cattle ailDoEiiticAiiiials 

AN UNRIVALLED APPLICATION FOR 

LAMENESS, BRUISES, SPRAINS, GALLS 

SORE BACK AND SHOULDER 

WOUNDS, BROKEN KNEES, SWELLINGS 

STRAINS, Etc., Etc. 

Eferr tiane after bard driving ouBht 10 be well 
nibbed with Po«d's Eiisaci Vhtssi mar v 
R ■ u a D V to keep tbe muscle* in gaoA condition and 

All the (Treat racing lUblea use it in lane qiunli- 
ties lor rubbing horses between huts. iTiey know 
what is best and IhevknDw Pond'< Extract >■ the 
best. 

Don't »ccept subslitules or anTthing bm Keouine 
Pond's Extraitt VmaiNABv Rsmrd*. For sale by 
druggists and saddlers. 

POID'S EITBACT CO., 16 Ffflll An., I.I. 
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zine, this binder makes it possible to preserve 
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The binder, post-paid, will be forwarded free 
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subscription. 
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EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS 

STRONGLY GUARDED 
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Large Safes suitable for Batikers 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 

THE best assurance of a good New Year in 
advancing the cause of animal protection is 
to be found in the successes of the good Old 
Year which we have left behind. The year 1895 
has marked a period of general progress at home 
and abroad. The first hard period of stolid oppo- 
sition has been left behind. The champions of our 
dumb clients are no longer on the defensive, and 
they are far less often assailed than formerly with 
the shafts of ignorant and heartless ridicule. For 
the most part we are finding that, wherever the 
duty of mercy and kindness is plainly and judi- 
ciously taught, men and women are ready not only 
to receive the lesson but to become teachers of 
others. In truth, one of the difficulties of the past 
year has been the eagerness of inexperience with 
which so many warm-hearted people have embraced 
our cause. It is not always those who respond 
most readily to the appeals of justice and humanity 
who are best suited to the practical work which is 
required in the enforcement of the law ; and if they 
are thrust without experience into positions of 
leadership, they often find themselves incompetent 
to do the work which they have undertaken. Dis- 
couragement follows ; and then comes the true test 
of the movement. If it has been merely a move- 
ment of sentiment, it is pretty sure to fail ; if it is 
rooted in principle, it may for a time be baffled ; 
beaten it will not be. Methods which experience 
does not justify will be abandoned, errors of all 
kinds will be corrected, and the good work will be 
carried on to success. In many parts of the 
United States the progress of animal protection has 
been marked by just such incidents during the past 
year; and with all their discouragements, they have 
occurred because the year 1895 has been a year of 
steady progress. May the new year be as good ! 



We must not anticipate the fuller statements 
which will be given in the President's annual report, 
and part of which will be printed in our next num- 
ber; but even here we cannot quite ignore the 
steady pressure of increasing work at our home 
office, the enlai^ement of our ambulance service, 
and, above all, the rapidly growing details of our 
shelter work in New York and Brooklyn. Our 
present temporary quarters, even if they could be 
better adapted to our purpose than they possibly 
can be, are much too small. Soon or late it will be 
necessary to have better accommodations if we are 
to keep up with the duties which have no longer 
to be sought, but which rather thrust themselves 
upon us ; and there is reason to fear that within a 
very short time the advancing cost of real property 
will put an eligible site for our Headquarters very 
far beyond our reach. Even now the cost of such 
a site and of a suitable building for our service 
would strain our means and would require our 
friends to help us liberally. But the need is press- 
ing, and we sincerely trust that the new year will 
see the problem solved in a manner worthy of a 
Society which has never yet failed to meet any 
requirement of duty which has been plainly put 
before it. That this may be done, and well done, 
is our most earnest wish for the new year ! 

THE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES AT 
ACTON, ENGLAND 

AMONG the many efforts to improve the con- 
dition and minister to the wants of dumb 
animals there are few more deserving of 
sympathy and support than Homes of Rest for 
Horses, These estimable institutions are few in 
number. The oldest was established at Acton, 
in England, in 1886; and its first successor in 
America was opened in 1889, It may be interest- 
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ing to our readers to have some account of 
them. 

The Home of Rest for Horses at Acton is an 
exceedingly modest institution. It is not primarily 
intended for the convenience of well-to-do horse 
owners who are able to minister to the wants of 
their own dumb servants, but for the benefit of the 
poor, who are sometimes almost as hard driven as 
their horses. Nevertheless, the owner of a super- 
annuated or disabled horse, whose past services 
have entitled it to gratitude and care, may provide 
it with a comfortable home for life by inaking an 
annual payment of a moderate sum to the Home 
of Rest. That, however, is not the special purpose 
of the Home. It is to the cab owners, laundry- 
men, the costers, and the street hawkers that the 
Home is a veritable godsend. The St. James's 
Budget says: "The cabman, who, perhaps, owns 
two horses, is his own driver, and has to contend 
with slippery roads and congested traffic, which 
often work injury to his small stud, and who at the 
best of times has a hard task to make both ends 
meet, finds the Home invaluable. When through 
scanty feeding and overwork the poor, jaded ani- 
mal at last breaks down (though the society much 
prefers that men should bring their horses for rest 
before this takes place), the owner can for a very 
small sum leave the horse in the Home for a 
fortnight, or as much longer as the veterinary of 
the Home thinks fit ; and many a worn and sickly- 
looking horse has come out after some weeks at 
the Home — to put it in an old cabby's words — 
• so full o' pluck I couldn't 'ardly 'old 'im.' " The 
hard-working owners of these hard-worked beasts 
are glad to avail themselves of the opportunity 
which the Home affords; and the directors have 
found it possible to assist their merciful inclina- 
tions even more effectually by establishing a loan- 
stud, from which the owner of an overworn horse, 
pony, or donkey may be provided with a substitute 
while it is in the Home for Rest, or under treat- 
ment for an accident. Unfortunately, the funds of 
the society are not sufficient to allow the purchase 
of land and the erection of suitable stable accom- 
modations. The premises which it occupies are 
rented at a considerable cost, and it is to be hoped 
that the endeavor of the managers to raise a suf- 
ficient endowment to enable them to secure and 
maintain the accommodations required in their 
beneficent work may soon be successful. It is 
painful to think of a patient and kindly creature 



like the horse being actually driven to death with- 
out one single day of rest, even, as a momentary 
alleviation of its hard fate. 

A visitor to the Acton Home describes the 
animals which he saw there. ** All save the old 
favorites were more or less in pain. It made one's 
heart ache to think how people could bring such 
willing workers to so much suffering ; but at the 
close of the London season, I was told, the boxes 
of the Home are always full." 

THE RYERSS INFIRMARY, BUSTLETON, PA. 

" The Ryerss Infirmary " for dumb animals, near 
Bustleton, Pa., has been more fortunate than the 
English Home at Acton. A fund for its establish- 
ment was provided by the will of Anna Wain 
Ryerss, who died in 1888, leaving $70,000 for the 
endowment of "an infirmary for dumb animals/' 
Thirty thousand dollars of this sum were set apart 
for the purchase and equipment of suitable prem- 
ises ; and the remaining forty thousand dollars were 
to be placed with a trust company as an endow- 
ment. Mr. Robert W. Ryerss was named as the 
president, and was directed to procure a charter 
for the corporation, which was required to be 
connected with the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It was also 
expressly provided by the terms of the will ** that 
if at any time vivisection, or any medical or surgical 
experiment shall be practised upon any animals 
therein, said charter shall be forfeited, and the 
property of said corporation shall go to and be- 
come the property of the Society of Friends for a 
home for the instruction of the Indian race." 

A charter for the Ryerss Infirmary was granted 
in 1889, when a farm of one hundred and fourteen 
acres was purchased in the neighborhood of Bus- 
tleton. Accommodations were provided for about 
thirty horses. The objects of the institution, as 
stated in the constitution and by-laws, were **to 
provide, without cost to their owners, a temporary 
home for horses, mules, and other useful animals 
belonging to cabmen, carters, tradesmen, and others, 
where a few weeks' care and good treatment will 
enable such disabled animals to do further work for 
years. Also to provide a permanent home for old 
favorites, whose owners, instead of destroying or 
selling them, may desire to place them under good 
treatment for the rest of their days." The privi- 
leges which are thus conferred are in constant de- 
mand, and not a single stall in the infirmary is ever 
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vacant Only one-fourth of the whole number of 
stalls is reserved for ** disabled favorites ; " all the 
others are occupied by animals belonging to poor 
owners, to whom, as well as to their horses, the ad- 
vantages of the institution are a boon. The infirm- 
ary is not a hospital ; when a sick horse is entered 
only simple remedies are applied ; but it is inter- 
esting to know that the rest and care which he re- 
ceives nearly always leads to a speedy recovery , and 
often to a complete cure of the maladies with which 
horses are afflicted. 

Some curious observations have been made at 
the Ryerss Infirmary. Thus, it is found that dis- 
abled horses nearly always go in couples. The old- 
est horse on the farm is " John," thirty-four years 
old. and stone blind. His friend and companion is 
'* Nellie," who is also blind. Some of the inmates 
are horses of high degree. ** Mystery," twenty- 
three years old, holds a trotting record of 2:22. 
His chum is said to be a lean sorrel, and the attach- 
ment between these two is close and affectionate. 

The treatment at the infirmary is thus described 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger: **As soon as 
the horse arrives at the farm his shoes are taken off 
and he is assigned to a stall, being known afterwards 
only by a number. He is allowed to run wild. 
Every morning, the weather being favorable, the 
horses are turned out to pasture before seven 
o'clock, each one being given four quarts of grain 
and a shovelful of chaff before he leaves his stall. 
They eat as much grass as they choose during the 
day, and at six o'clock every evening they are put 
back into the stable with a manger full of hay for 
supper. This is the round the horses live at the 
infirmary." 

We have thought it well to give this brief account 
of the Acton Home and the Ryerss Infirmary be- 
cause, excellent as they are both in their purpose 
and their management, their chief value is not what 
they .have done or what they are now doing, but 
the example of beneficence which they afford for 
imitation elsewhere. The poor man who owns a 
horse is seldom wilfully brutal. He often works as 
hard as the horse itself, and when the horse is dis- 
abled his means of support for himself and family 
are seriously crippled. It is not surprising if he 
thinks himself constrained to work his horse even 
when he knows that it ought to be allowed to rest. 
If a sufficiently large and well-equipped Home of 
Rest for Horses could be established in the neighbor- 
hood of every great city, in the country, and espe- 



cially if it were furnished with a sufficient *' loan 
stud," many a poor man would be glad to avail him- 
self of its privileges ; and thousands of suffering 
animals, instead of being literally driven to death, 
might be enabled to work on in comparative com- 
fort for the full period of their natural lives. Of the 
educational utility of such an institution we need 
say nothing; it speaks for itself. A Home of Rest 
for Horses is a standing and very practical lesson 
in the duty and beauty of humanity. 

A LETTER FROM THE CANARY ISLANDS 

THE following letter from the Canary Islands 
has been in our possession since last April, 
though its publication has been unavoidably 
delayed. Its contents will be of painful, but we 
trust also of practical, interest to our readers. The 
writer is a gentleman who has travelled exten- 
sively in all parts of the world, and particularly in 
Spanish-America. What he writes may be fully 
credited, and proves that there is good need of 
missionary work in the cause of animal protection 
in the Canary Islands, from which the present 
letter is written. Without further comment or 
observation, we herewith submit the letter itself: 

John P. Haines, Esq., President A. S. P. C. A., 
New York. 

My Dear Sir : Though I am personally unknown 
to you, I write with confidence in your sympathy 
and in your disposition to extend your influence 
in the protection of animals to the remote part of 
the world from which I address you. I believe 
there is no place where cruelty to animals is so 
openly and shamelessly practised as in these 
islands and in other Spanish colonies in which I 
have spent more or less time. I do not wish to 
distress you with needless details ; but in order that 
you may not suspect me of imagining cruelties 
that do not exist, I will mention some which I 
have personally witnessed. 

Donkeys, as you doubtless know, are generally 
used here as beasts of burden. To describe the 
brutalities to which they are subjected would be 
impossible. There is hardly a form of torture to 
which these useful and patient beasts are not sub- 
jected every hour of the day. The horse is more 
sensitive than the ass, and his sufferings are inde- 
scribable. To say nothing of overloading, over- 
driving, cruel whipping and spurring, I saw some 
time ago an incident which seemed to attract no 
attention from any one but myself. A poor, over- 
loaded horse had been beaten about the head until 
the whole head was swollen completely out of 
shape. It had been struck on the mouth with an 
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iron bar so that its tongue was cut almost in two, 
and the lower part of it hung out of its mouth. In 
this condition, though it could neither eat nor 
drink, it was made to pull a heavy load ; and when 
its strength failed, instead of being allowed to rest, 
it was only beaten more severely. 

The other day I saw a sheep driven by a merci- 
less wretch to the place of slaughter. The poor 
animal, having been taken from the flock, was 
frightened and did not move as quickly as the 
larger brute wished ; and so the larger brute kicked 
it again and again about the head so savagely that 
I think it must have died before it reached the 
slaughter-house. 

You would be astonished at the abuse of cows 
which everywhere prevails here. The peons in 
charge of them club, kick, and stone them without 
rebuke. Not long ago I heard of some beautiful 
imported Jersey cows, as gentle as deer. They 
were first neglected and deprived of water, which 
the peons were too lazy to supply in sufficient 
quantities, and naturally they became feverish and 
restive. The peons said they were wild^ and 
the innocent beasts were beaten and abused by 
way of taming them ! Some died, and the rest 
were sold off by the owner, who came to the con- 
clusion that keeping Jersey cows was not profit- 
able. Several cattle farms in these islands have 
been failures, through no fault of the soil or the 
climate, but simply because the wretched cattle 
were so abused that they could not live. 

I have never seen a Spaniard do an act of kind- 
ness to any animal, not even a dog ; and when the 
dogs become too numerous for public comfort, 
pieces of meat are saturated with a slow poison 
and scattered about. Then \.\i^ fun begins ; for, as 
the poisoned dog begins to reel and stagger in its 
long agony, it is immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of men and boys who strike it, stone it, 
trample on it, and so, with, unintended mercy, 
shorten its agony of death. 

The very amusements of these people are cruel. 
Some time ago there was a match in which a prize 
was given to the horseman who showed most skill 
in pulling off the heads of live ducks which were 
hung above the race-course. I did not see this 
hideous spectacle, but an Englishman who was 
present, and who had seen all the cruelty of the 
bull-rings, said that this sight actually made him ill. 

I will not attempt to describe the bull-fight, 
which is proudly proclaimed as the ** national pas- 
time of Spaniards," or, as the Madrid periodical, 
Blanco y Negro, calls it, ** our national art." I 
have never seen one of these hellish spectacles, 
and, God helping me, I never will ; but I have 
seen some things connected with them which you 
will consider hardly credible. I have seen a public 
advertisement by the manager of one of these 
villanous spectacles of butchery, in which he 
announced that the bull-fights of the season would 
be particularly delightful because, instead of horses 



of the usual small size, he had secured a number 
of unusually tall horses, so that the bull would be 
able to get at them and rip them up scientifically ! 
I have seen the horses which had been ripped and 
gored and otherwise mutilated in the arena, dragged 
through the streets for the delectation of the pub- 
lic, in order to advertise the pleasures of the next 
exhibition. The fact is that in these islands the 
proper end of a horse, after he has been worn out 
and abused until he can hardly stand, is to be put 
into the bull-ring and gored or trampled to death 
by an animal which is far more merciful than its 
owner. To be sure, there is another way in which 
old and useless horses are often disposed of. They 
are taken to the edge of a barranco^ or canyon, and 
backed off alive. It is great fun to the spectators 
to see them go over. If they are killed outright, 
they are lucky; if not, they are left to die at 
leisure. 

Cruelty seems to be ingrained in this people. 
Men think that insensibility to the suffering of 
animals is manly. Women encourage it in their 
children. Religion itself seems to have nothing to 
do with mercy to the brute creation. I have ac- 
tually seen a silk pillow on exhibition, beautifully 
trimmed with lace by the holy hands of nuns in a 
convent, and on this pillow there were two pict- 
ures — the one representing the Crucifixion, and 
the other a bull-fight ! 

I have said that mothers encourage cruelty in 
their children ; I might have added that a boy's 
first bull-fight is an event in his life ; but you will 
hardly believe me, I fear, when I tell you that the 
last novelty introduced is a juvenile troupe of ani- 
mal stabbers, composed of boys from eleven to 
fifteen years of age — tame animals being provided 
for them to hack and stab for the Sunday amuse- 
ment of the people of the place. The first troupe 
was brought from Spain, but its juvenile members 
have been so idolized that another gang of native 
boys has been organized for the same purpose, and 
they are to have calves to begin upon. In these 
islands the children do not play at games like Eng- 
lish or American boys; their one and only game 
is a mimic bull-fight. 

When I have spoken of these horrible cruelties 
to the people here, I have found that the ordinary 
ignorant person of fairly decent principles will 
agree with me that they are detestably wicked ; 
but the more educated people defend them and 
resent any allusion to their cruelty. If any mis- 
sionary work is to be done in this matter, it is in 
the lower class that it will make its first and best 
converts. The upper classes seem to be unap- 
proachable, and they will continue to be so as long 
as the fashion is maintained in Spain. If there 
were any society for the protection of animals in 
that country, and particularly in Madrid, which is 
the capital of one of the finest nations of Europe, 
it would be comparatively easy to start a similar 
work here. I understand, however, that there is 
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no humane society of any kind in that great city, 
and that every attempt to establish one has been 
abortive, not only in Madrid but in every other 
city of Spain. The other day I received a letter 
from a gentleman who knows this island better 
than I do, and as the result of his efforts and 
observations he tells me that " little or no impres- 
sion can be made upon Spaniards unless they could 
be shamed by public notices of their cruelties in 
first-class American and English periodicals." 
That is my own belief; but there are many thou- 
sands of Spaniards in your great city, and many 
of them have correspondents in the Canary Islands 
to whom they send newspapers and magazines 
containing articles which are likely to be of inter- 
est to those people. It is probable, therefore, that 
if you shall toll the facts, adding such comment 
as you may think proper, they will reach the Ca- 
naries ; and if they do, they will surely attract at- 
tention. I must frankly tell you, however, that the 
people who defend these barbarous abominations 
will have a ready answer. They will say that 
Englishmen and Americans who come here do not 
scruple to gratify their curiosity by going to a bull- 
fight at least once; and although few of them go 
again, they are seldom heard to utter a single word 
of protest or remonstrance against the cruelties 
which they see daily before their eyes. And that 
is not the worst of it. If a foreigner does say any- 
thing against the cruelty which prevails, the answer 
comes swiftly : " Why, it is not so bad as your 
English prize-fighting, and stag-hunting, and vivi- 
section ; " and not long ago several of the news- 
papers published a statement, which has not been 
contradicted, that teachers in the United States 
practise vivisection in the public schools ; that is to 
say, introduce deliberate cruelty into a course of 
popular education ! The Spaniards say : We do 
not do that ! 

I have written enough, perhaps too much, but I 
could hardly have written less. I believe that the 
mere publication of these facts may do good by 
shaming people who ought to know better into 
common humanity. But I wish you could have 
some small tracts written and put into Spanish for 
general distribution among the people of these 
islands, showing them that kindness to animals is 
not only pleasing to God and merciful in man, but 
that, in the long run, and very often immediate, 
it tends to the best interests of men themselves." 

HEADQUARTERS NOTES 

John McLaughlan, Charles Header, Emil Colarit, Henry 
Smith, and James Toole, all residents of the city of New York, 
were arrested after midnight, by the Society's local agent of 
Long Island City, for abusing a number of decrepit horses. 
The animals were all lame, sore, and past use, and had been 
purchased by the prisoners at prices ranging from fifty cents 
to one dollar. The poor creatures were destined for slaughter 
at Maspeth, and to reach that place would have been com- 



pelled to walk many miles over rough roads. In addition 
to their general decrepitude, the horses were urged along 
and cruelly beaten. After humanely disposing of the suffer- 
ing animals, the officer took the prisoners to the station 
house. On being arraigned before Judge Duffy, of Long 
Island City, the accused pleaded guilty and were fined five 
dollars each, with a warning that if ever they were brought 
before the court again on a similar charge, they would be 
severely punished. 



A FIRE recently occurred on the corner of Broadway and 
Bleecker Street, resulting in the destruction of much property 
and endangering the lives of several firemen. A beautiful 
large white cat named "Spitz" was a general favorite with 
the numerous employees. When the fire started, " Spitz " was 
alone in the shop, and was not alarmed at the shouts of fright- 
ened occupants of the adjoining premises, or the ringing of 
the fire-engine bells. The flames spread to the very room 
where "Spitz" was sleeping before she seemed to realize her 
danger. Then it was too late ; her retreat was cut off; fire 
and smoke on all sides — how could she escape ? As if to point 
the way, a gentle breeze wafted the smoke away from the 
entrance, and in an instant ** Spitz " dashed through the 
flames and landed in the street. She was dreadfully burned. 
Kind hands picked her up and carried her to a place of safety ; 
then notified the Society. " Spitz " was gently removed to 
the hospital. " Too late ; 'Spitz* is injured past recovery,'* 
said the veterinary surgeon. The intelligent creature seemed 
to know what the doctor said. With great effort she managed 
to stand up, and after turning her head slowly around, she 
lay down again and closed her eyes. In less than a minute 
she was asleep forever. 



Henry Christy, while drunk, hung a dog by the neck to 
a tree, and then beat the animal to death with a stick. Justice 
Wheeler, of Port Jefferson, Long Island, sentenced the offender 
to the county jail for twenty-five days. 

000 

Morris Leffelholtz gave apples containing arsenic to 
two horses that belonged to a rival expressman. One of the 
animals died the same night. The other, after taking the 
^pple in its mouth and biting it, spat it out. A veterinary 
surgeon was summoned and succeeded in saving the ani- 
mal's life, but its mouth was terribly burned by the poison. 
The prisoner was sentenced to the penitentiary for four 
months. 



Because his horse could not pull a heavy load, John Ross 
got down from the cart and picked up a stone hammer, with 
which he brutally beat the animal on the head and body. He 
was fined twenty-five dollars by the Court of Special Sessions. 



For driving a horse so weak and sore as to be entirely- 
unfit for use, Thomas F. Farley was fined ten dollars by the 
Court of Special Sessions. The poor beast could hardly 
stand. The owner, John Rostram, was fined fifteen dollars 
for permitting the animal to be worked. 



For compelling a horse suffering from quittor to haul a 
heavily loaded wagon. Otto Blechahn was fined fifteen dollars. 
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As the animal was too lame to bear the weight of its body on 
the sore limb, ,it was walking on three legs. Blechahn's 
sentence was imposed by the Court of Special Sessions, 

6 a e 

John Gillen, of Sheepshead Bay, neglected to give his 
horse food and drink for over two days. When found by the 
Society's officer the poor creature was eating (he wood of the 
manger. Gillen was sentenced by Justice Gladding to a 
fine of five dollars or five days' imprisonment. 

e • 

For compelling a lame. sore, and feeble horae lo drag a 
heavily loaded ash-cart, Thomas Beatty was fined five dollars 
by the Court of Special Sessions. 

9 0S 

For unjustifiably shooting at three dogs, two of which 
were killed and the third wounded, Michael Dunn, of 
South Brooklyn, was fined ten dollars by Justice Quigley. 
The wounded dog had been left in a field unattended for 
several hours before death ensued. 



don't care for the horse; I want to deliver my goods." was 
his unfeeling reply to the officer's remonstrance. The suffer- 
ing animal was taken back to the stable, and Koopman vas 
brought before the Court of Special Sessions, where he was 
fined fifteen dollars for his cruelty. 

e a o 

"Stop beating that horse," said a citiien lo George Cobane 
and Charles Vogel, both of whom were cruelly beating a 
horse on the head and body with the butt end of a whip. 
The men swore coarsely in reply, and, as if to emphasize 
their contempt of all interference, they gave the poor beast 
another blow on the head. The ease was reported forthwith 
lo the Society. The same day both offenders were arrested 
and were subsequently fined twenty-five dollars each by the 
Court of Special Sessions. 



fined twenty-five dollars by the Court 
driving a horse suffering from two 
rotten feel." The animal was shot. 
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John J. Wilson stole the badge from off the coat of one of 
the Society's Ambulance drivers while ihe latter was putting 
a sick horse into the vehicle, and personated an officer of the 
Society. He was sentenced to a fine of two hundred and 
fifty dollars and imprisonment in the Penitentiary forone 

e ■ Q 

Wolf Fitchenbaum was beating a weak and lame horse 
on the body with the butt end of a whip when stopped by the 
Society's officer. The owner of the animal, Jacob Wang_ 
who was seated on the vehicle at the lime, resented the offi- 
cer's interference. " The horse is mine," he said; " it is none 
of your business what I do with it." Both men were con- 
victed by the Court of Special Sessions. Fitchenbaum was 
fined ten dollars and Wang twenty-five. 



ited with by the So- 



Patrick McMahon wa; 
ciety's officer for driving a horse with 
back, unprotected from ihe harness. McMahon begged to 
be '■ let off this time, and I will lake the horse right straight 
back to the stable. [ promise that it will not be harnessed up 
again until alt the sores are healed." His plea wns granted, 
and he started in the direction of the stable. After going a 
short distance he thought the officer had gone, so he returned 
and hitched the horse to the carl. Turning to the by-stand- 
ers, he laughed, saying, " I fooled him that time," and then 
drove off. His hilarity was short-lived, for he had not gone 
two blocks before he was overtaken by the officer and 
arrested. He was fined twenty-five dollars by the Court of 
Special Sessions. 

a o o 

Henry Koopman, a grocer's clerk, hitched a iame horse 
to a wagon and started to deliver groceries. He had been 
driving around for an hour or more, the horse going lamer 
every step, when he was slopped by the Society's officer. " I 
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BIRD-LIFE IN THE LONG-LEAF PINE BELT 
Bv L. J. Vance 

RIGHT through the middle of fJorth Caro- 
lina there is a well-defined section of coun- 
try known as the long-Ieaf pine belt. It is 
about one hundred and fifty miles in length and 
from forty to fifty miles in width, beginning in the 
central part of the State, just below Raleigh, and 
running through South Carolina to the Georgia 
line. Its two chief characteristics are its immense 
tracts of pine forests, and its dry, sandy soil. The 
hills and dales are covered with dense forests, 
principally the long-leaf pine. The soil is made 
up of beds of clay and sand, and it is in this white 
sand that the long-leaf pine flourishes like the 
scriptural " green bay tree." 

A stretch of round timber — that is, of vii^in 
trees — presents a beautiful sight. The tall pines 
stand straight and clean as arrows, and are from 
sixty-five to seventy-five feet in height; the low- 
est branches are a considerable distance above the 
ground. The leaves are from ten to fifteen inches 
long — often much longer on young stocks — and are 
bunched together, like a broom, on the ends of the 
branches. The cones are from six to eight inches 
long. Such are the trees that cover thousands and 
thousands of acres in the Carolinas, and in Georgia 
and Alabama, and it is from them that the great 
naval store industry obtains its supply of turpen- 
tine. 

One would think that in those immense forests 
animal life would be abundant. The writer remem- 
bers the time — and that not more than ten or 
twelve years ago — when deer, foxes, squirrels, and 
even wild turkeys haunted the woods. In some of 
the remote and sparsely settled regions there are 
still flocks of quail ; but now the absence of bird- 
life in the long-leaf pine belt of North Carolina is 
remarkable. The lover of bird-life feels robbed of 
the pleasures which the woods should always afford 
him. In other sections of the South he finds the 
society of his animal friends. To the Northern 
visitor the sights and sounds of Southern forests 



afford a constant succession of beautiful pictures 
and pleasant surprises. The flashing beauty of bird 
life is seen everywhere through the leaves, and, 
even if he does not always see his winged friends, 
he knows from their voices that they are there. 

The absence of bird-life in the pine-tree belt is 
most noticeable in early springtime. At that joy- 
ous season of the year, when a change comes over 
the face of nature, when the rays of the sun warm 
the sluggish blood of man and animal, and start 
new life and activity everywhere, when there is a 
humming and a buzzing in the air, you would think 
that evidences of bird-life would be seen on every 
hand in the long-leaf pine forests. Not so; the 
birds from Florida and the tropics do not come 
into the pine belt much before the first of June, 
and then only in small numbers. In March and 
April there are more robins and bluebirds three 
hundred miles further north than in the long-leaf 
pine region during the same two months, and when 
they come, they do not stay long. Few of them 
build nests or make their summer homes among 
the pine trees. 

Early last spring I tramped through miles of 
long-leaved pine woods without seeing many signs 
of life. As for bird voices there were none, except 
the occasional "caw! caw!" of the crows. High 
overhead the scavengers of the country, the buz- 
zards, sailed lazily through the air. Once in a while 
I heard the tap-tap of the woodpecker and the yel- 
low-hammer. For days I did not catch sight of the 
gay and festive squirrel. Several times I started 
small coveys of quail. 

Although there is such a scarcity of bird-life in 
the long-leaf pine belt, the natives wage continual 
warfare against the few specimens that dare to 
seek shelter in the woods. Instead of encouraging 
the presence of these harmless creatures, the 
sportsmen are bent upon driving them away. One 
flagrant instance will suffice. A week of what was 
called "old-time Southern sport" was held at 
Southern Pines during the latter part of February 
of this year. Besides the usual sports, such as 
walking, running, bag and hurdle races, catching 
greased pigs, banjo picking and negro dances, there 
was a " game contest." Prizes were offered for the 
four -highest scores, which were to be awarded 
according to points, each bird and animal to be 
counted as follows : 

Hawk, 200 points; fox, loo ; crow, 100; turkey, 
50; yellow-hammer, 40; squirrel, 25; rabbit, 25; 
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<n, 25 ; opossum (live), 25 ; quail (live), 23, 
and so forth. 

So many vigorous protests were made against 
the indiscriminate slaughter of small and harmless 
game that the committee decided to vfithdraw the 
points, and issued the following notice : 

*' That all small, innocent game, such as doves, 
robins, thrushes, red-birds, and the like, should not 
be killed, and that there should be no recognition 
taken of them unless secured alive." 

This concession only partially satisfied the per- 
sons who protested against the senseless contest. 
The long-leaf pine belt is barren enough without 
driving out the birds and small animals that will 
make their homes where they find nature bountiful 
and man humane. 

CHIUJI 
The Little War Dog Captured at Port Arthur 

By a. B, de GUERVILLE, War Corrtspondenl 

MUCH has been said and written about little 
Chiuji ; dozens of papers and magazines in 
England and in this country have pub- 
lished photographs of her, and yet a truthful account 
of her adventures has never been written. Most of 
the articles already published have been made up 
by clever reporters who had tried hard to interview 
Chiuji and myself. How they managed to write 
up column after column out of what we said (I 
who would not talk, and Chiuji who did not know 
one word of English) is really a wonder to me. 

Chiuji having now been recognized as a historical 
dog, and having become a most popular little person 
amongst her select and well-chosen friends and ad- 
mirers, I feel it high time to introduce her to the 



public in general, and to explain how 
she found her way to New York. 

On November 2lst last year the 
Japanese army under Field Marshal 
Count Oyama captured Port Arthur in 
Mantchooria, one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the world. On the evening 
of the 19th we arrived opposite the 
enemy's position. All that day the 
Chinese batteries had been firing at 
us, and they kept up a well-nourished 
fire late into the night. On our side 
there was very little firing — none from 
the artillery, but from time to time the 
sharp, rapid, thrilling fire of the Japan- 
ese rifles was heard. The battalion forming our ad- 
vance guard was dislodging Chinese soldiers from 
some villages. Everything was quiet on the morn- 
ing of the 20th. The staff was looking up the posi- 
tions to be occupied by the siege, field, and mountain 
artilleries ; the troops were arriving and taking their 
positions. Early in the afternoon some six thousand 
Chinese soldiers made a "sortie " with the intention 
of dislodging the Japanese from the hills they were 
now occupying. While they were advancing, the 
forts opened a terrific fire, which was promptly an- 
swered by the Japanese. The Chinese soon retreat- 
ed, and the artillery duel came to an end. The bat- 
tle which took place the following day has been too 
recently described in the great dailies not to be still 
present in every one's mind. Before daylight that 
morning the field marshal, his staff, the French 
military attache, and myself took position on a high 
hill where we could watch the whole of the battle- 
field. A terrific artillery duel soon began, and shells 
from the Chinese guns were dropping all around us. 
The place was considered so dangerous that Count 
Oyama and hisstaff moved away; the French officer. 
Captain de Labry, Captain Arada, and myself re- 
mained, however, on this hill, and stayed there until 
the first Chinese forts had been taken by assault by 
General Yamaji's infantry. This was undoubtedly 
the most magnificent sight I ever saw, and I shall 
never forget those brave men rushing forward to 
death and victory under a hail of shot and shell. 

As soon as these forts had fallen, the three of us 
moved forward, taking position just in front of the 
Japanese siege artillery. A few hours later the last 
defences of the Chinese on the land side had fallen. 
We saw the field marshal and his staff coming in 
our direction, and we went forward with them to 
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an elevated position just in front of the city of 
Port Arthur. There was a small Chinese temple 
standing there, and in front of it lay a dead China- 
man, flat on his stomach. From all appearances 
he had been there for two days. A shrapnel had 
smashed off his left hand and part of his head. It 
was indeed a dreadful sight. Approaching the 
body I saw under the mutilated arm a small dog, 
shivering with cold and trembling with fear. The 
poor little thing was not bigger than both my hands 
together. She was crying, and tears could be seen 
in her dark eyes, the saddest, most beautiful, most 
expressive eyes a dog ever had. I, for one, never 
saw a dog with so human an expression. The spec- 
tacle of this poor little beast watching over her dead 
master was so touching that for a few minutes the 
commander-in-chief, his officers, ourselves, forgot 
all about Port Arthur and the great battle and stood 
in a circle watching. " See whether the man is 
dead," said the field marshal to the chief surgeon, 
who immediately approached to take a closer look 
at the man. As soon as she saw him advancing, 
the little dog stopped crying, her ears went up, her 
upper lip moved up on one side, giving her a vicious 
air, and as the doctor came nearer, she jumped up, 
stood over the dead body, and began growling so 
furiously that he retreated, saying : " Oh, I am 
quite sure the man is dead. He must have been 
there for two days ! *' 

" Heavens ! " I thought, " two days, — the poor 
little thing must be starving ! '* I had nothing but 
a piece of hard-tack in my pocket. Provisions were 
more than scarce, and I had saved this for my din- 
ner. I do not think I would have sold it for fifty 
dollars, and I must confess I hesitated for a few 
minutes before I could make up my mind to give it 
away. Then I felt ashamed of myself, and, breaking 
a small piece, I advanced toward the little dog; but 
not even the sight of the food she so much needed 
could induce her to act in a friendly manner. She 
growled worse than ever, showing her white and 
pointed teeth. I, too, retreated, fearing the dog 
might be mad. After a few minutes, I decided to 
change my tactics, and from a distance I threw a 
small piece of the hard-tack to the infuriated little 
beast. It fell a few inches from the dead body. 
She hesitated a long time, but at last she made a 
dash for it and devoured it with great voracity. I 
kept on feeding her from a distance, and my hard- 
tack was soon a thing of the past ; yet she did not 
seem grateful to me in the least, for when I tried to 



come near her again, she growled at me just as sav- 
agely as before. The field marshal, who seemed 
much interested, decided, after a great deal of hesi- 
tation, to let her have a small piece of preserved 
beef, which he too had been saving religiously. 
" How touching/* remarked the French officer, *• to 
see the commander-in-chief of the Japanese army 
feeding on the battle-field the little dog of a dead 
Chinaman, and thus giving away his very last 
bite ! " 

The Japanese photographer of the London 
Graphic was with us. I requested him to take a 
photograph of the dead man and the dog, which he 
did, and the photograph, a very beautiful one, was 
published in one of the January issues of the great 
English illustrated paper. Just then some de- 
spatches were brought from General Hasegawa's 
command. The first Japanese troops were charg- 
ing in the direction of Port Arthur, and the chief 
of staff ordered a telescope to be mounted at once 
so that the general might watch the movement. 
As the dead Chinaman lay just where the telescope 
had to be placed, some coolies were ordered to re- 
move the body. As soon as they tried to get hold 
of him, however, the little dog, with its hair stand- 
ing straight up, attempted to defend it, and badly 
bit the hand of one of the coolies. The man gave 
her a terrific kick and drew his sword to cut her in 
two. I could not stand this, and jumping on the 
coolie, I pushed him aside and picked up the plucky 
little beast. She tried very hard to fight me, but I 
managed to quiet her, and, little by little, to win 
her good graces. After a while I handed her to 
my Japanese servant Arai. 

The following morning, November 22d, we en- 
tered the conquered city and took up our quarters 
there. In the afternoon one of the staff officers 
called on me. 

** Oh," said he, " I am so glad you saved that lit- 
tle dog — she is so brave and faithful. How do you 
call her ? " 

" I must confess I have not thought of naming 
her as yet ! *' 

** Call her * Port Arthur,* '* he suggested. 

" Really," I said, smiling, " the name seems bigger 
than the dog ! " 

" Then call her * Faithful ' ! " 

" That, too, seems a rather big name ; but tell me, 
what is * Faithful* in Chinese ? *' 

" Hanged if I know ; let us look in my pocket dic^ 
tionary.*' 
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We looked and found it to be " Chiu-ji," both seemed very friendly. Shall I confess that 

" Very well," I said, " I shall name her ' Chin- for the first time in my life I understood what 

ji.' " jealousy was? I immediately decided to separate 

The following day two officers from the staff them, to feed the little thing myself, and have her 

called on me and explained that they had found in sleep in my room. The ungrateful little beast did 

Port Arthur two camels, a number of donkeys, two not seem to appreciate the favor at all ; every time 

storks, and some very rare birds. The field mar- the door was left open she would crawl toward it, 

shal, Count Oya- and dash out in 

ma, had decided the direction of 

to send them to the kitchen, where 

his Majesty, the Arai was flirting 

Emperorof Japan, with the Japanese 

at Hiroshima, and maids. Furious 

he wanted to know and jealous, I 

whether I would would run after 

not give away her, pick her up 

Chiuji, who would by the skin of her 

be considered a neck, and bring 

very valuable ad- her back to my 

dition to the al- room, which she 

ready important seemed decidedly 

collection. not to recognize 

I boldly refused, as a much cleaner 

declaring that and morecomfort- 

Chiuji was mine ableplace than the 

and that I had de- kitchen, 

cided to keep her. One of Chiuji's 

I saw very little saddest experi- 
of her during the ences was un- 
three days I re- doubtedly the 
mained in Port journey by rail be- 
Arthur. I had tween Hiroshima 
much to do visit- and Tokio — 
ing the forts, thirty-four hours, 
docks, arsenals, Up to Kobe, one- 
hospitals, taking third of the way, 
notes, and getting she was in the car 
ready to leave. with me, and the 
Arai, my servant, noise and motion 
took care of her, scared her half to 
fed her, and death. In her fear 
seemed to be on she seemed to re- 
comparatively good terms with her. On Novem- member what I had done for her and to understand 
ber 25th we took passage on board the Impe- that after all I was a friend, though I did not wear a 
rial transport Nagato Maru, and three days later pigtail, and she came close to me, hiding her little 
landed at Njina (Ujina?) in Japan. During the head under my coat. The railroad employees on the 
voyage I was too busy writing up my despatches to Hiroshima line were extremely kind to both of us, 
pay much attention to Chiuji ; then I was feeling but it was quite different when we changed cars at 
rather hurt and provoked at her continued growl- Kobe and boarded one of the trains of the Tokio 
ing. Upon reaching Hiroshima, 1 noticed that line. Themen there were very impolite and insisted 
Arai had at last won the affections of Chiuji, and upon Chiuji being locked in a small cage and placed 
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in the baggage-car. Poor Chiuji, how she cried! But 
she was rewarded when we reached Tokio, where 
she enjoyed complete rest on soft blankets, near a 
big open fire, and where she learned the luxury of 
a bath and three nice regular meals a day, with 
lots of bones. As it was very cold out, I sent for 
a tailor and asked him to make for her at once a 
coat lined with flannel. Chiuji could not under- 
stand what we were aiming at, and her surprise was 
immense when she got her coat on. She probably 
felt that she looked funny and awkward in it, for, 
with the innate coquetry of her sex, she took a 
profound dislike to it. Alas ! complete happiness 
lasted but a short time ; five days later we boarded 
the steamship Empress of Indiuy en route for Van- 
couver, a sea voyage of thirteen days. At first 
she seemed rather pleased with the ship. All the 
stewards were Chinese, but, strange as it may seem, 
she did not pay the slightest attention to them 
and was rather inclined to keep away from them. 
Was it that Chiuji already began to appreciate the 
charms of civilization? It may also be that she 
would have nothing to do with them because these 
Chinamen were all from the South, while she was 
from the North. Was she aware of the bitter ill 
feelings existing among the Chinese races from the 
North and South ? Whether she knew that or 
not, there is one thing among others which she 
did not know ; namely, a big storm on the Pacific. 
During the second night out I was suddenly wak- 
ened by a terrific shock that nearly threw me out 
of my berth. The ship was rolling and pitching 
in the most terrific way ; trunks, satchels, cushions, 
hats, clothes, shoes, glasses, brushes, etc., were be- 
ing precipitated with terrific force from one end of 
the cabin to the other. In the midst of the inde- 
scribable noise I heard Chiuji crying. The poor little 
one had been thrown from the sofa on which she was 
sleeping, clear across the room under the bed, and 
now she was rolling back and forth with the trunks 
and other things, unable to get on her feet. With 
much difficulty I managed to get out of my berth, 
and after bumping my head a dozen times, and near- 
ly breaking every one of my bones, I rescued her. 

It took her a couple of days more to get her sea- 
legs under her, but when she did it was very amus- 
ing to watch her. Before the ship would begin to 
roll on one side she knew what was coming, and 
away she would run to the other end of the room 
and turn around in order to face the direction in 
which we were going. 



Before the voyage was over, Chiuji and I were the 
best friends in the world. She began to appreciate 
my company to the extent of crying and weeping 
when she was left alone. She was much thought 
of by the passengers and officers, but she would 
not pay the slightest attention to them. In fact, 
she snubbed them in the most impertinent way. 

Upon reaching Vancouver, I proceeded to the 
hotel, carrying Chiuji under my overcoat. In the 
hall were three enormous Newfoundland dogs. I 
wondered how they would receive a little Chinese 
dog, and placed Chiuji on the floor. She immedi- 
ately growled in her fiercest manner and went for 
the biggest of the three dogs, biting his paw. This 
was too much {cheeky I suppose), for the Newfound- 
lands gave it up and ran out, leaving Chiuji proud- 
ly standing on her little legs, mistress of the place. 
This was her first encounter with foreign dogs. 
She has had a few since, and I have always seen 
her behave with the same bravery. No dog, no 
matter how big he is, can possibly scare her. 

In the train from Vancouver to New York, Chiu- 
ji began to show increasing interest in her master. 
At night, in the sleeping-car, if any one touched the 
curtain of my bed in passing, she would immediate- 
ly jump up, growl, and stand over me ready to fight. 

One morning in the smoking-room a travelling 
companion remarked : " I don't believe that little 
dog would defend you ! " 

" Well," suggested another, '* let us make an ex- 
periment;'* and he began beating me, apparently 
very hard. Without a moment's hesitation, Chiu- 
ji, growling furiously, made a dash at him, jumped 
on the seat, trying to bite his hands. 

An amusing incident was the first meeting of Chiu- 
ji and the porter of our car. She had never seen 
a negro, of course, and at the first sight of one she 
nearly fainted. For once she got awfully scared, 
and I thought she would have a fit. 

At last, on December 25th, Christmas-day, five 
weeks after the capture of Port Arthur, Chiuji and 
I, having travelled over seven thousand miles to- 
gether, reached New York, but not the end of our 
troubles, alas! 

I knew from experience along the road tKat it 
was useless for me to try to get into any decent 
hotel with Chiuji, so I went to the club, but there, 
too, she was refused admission. I hardly knew 
what to do, when a friend suggested the best thing 
for me would be to get married. This was rather 
too much — but I could not help thinking the mat- 
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ter over seriously. I found myself ready for almost 
every sacrifice — even that of my liberty — for Chiu- 
ji*s sake. Then I made a list of every girl I knew 
in New York who I thought might be interested 
in a little dog, and I went to every one of them, 
with the result that shortly after I rented a bachel- 
or's apartment for Chiuji and myself. In the even- 
ing of the very day we entered our new quarters 
she was stolen away by a tramp ! 

An advertisement in the papers, lots of talking 
with a tramp friend of the thief, and a great many 
promises, brought the two tramps and the dog to 
my rooms ; and the four of us and a big policeman 
all went to the police station, where at last Chiuji 
was returned to her master, and together we lived 
for a few weeks as happy as possible. 

Chiuji's disposition became more and more affec- 
tionate, happy, and gay. She so charmed the mem- 
bers of the Twelfth Night Club (a lady's club), at a 
tea which they gave her master, that they made her 
an honorary member of the club. The climate of 
New York in January did not agree with Chiuji. 
She soon caught a cold, which, in spite of all the 
cares bestowed upon her, turned into pneumonia, 
and for several weeks her life was in danger. What 
a time I had ! Medicine to be given every forty 
minutes, night and day ! 

But, thank Heavens, Chiuji is all right now ; and, 
interesting as they may be, I sincerely hope she 
may have no more adventures and that her life 
from now on will be as calm and quiet as it has 
hitherto been full of excitement. She greatly 
needs a rest — ^and I too ! 

A CHAT WITH THE "SADDLE BUNCH" 

By Violet Upham 

IT is winter on the ranch — the snow lies piled up 
around me in all directions. For about eight 
weeks I have not been a mile from the house ; 
but now is my chance, for on this day the sun is shin- 
ing, and a warm ** chinook " wind is softly blowing, 
tempering the icy coldness of the snow. From 
the poles of our shack the icicles are hanging, each 
one sending a drop of water earthward. As I 
stand in the doorway, listening to their monoto- 
nous drip, drip, drip, from far in the distance 
comes the faint tinkle of the saddle bell. Again 
it comes, and louder this time ; and it sounds as 
though it were over on " Bad Land Cooley." All 
the morning I have been longing for a chance and 



an object ; now I have found it — a walk through 
the snow to see the horses. Hastily I drew on a 
pair of Fred's boots, then picking up a hat (also 
his), I provide myself with a pail of oats and start 
off for a chat with my friends in the saddle bunch. 

The dogs circle around me in all directions, 
plunging madly through the snow, in their delight 
at the prospect of a run. On the sunny slopes 
it is hard walking ; fpr a few steps the crust will 
support me ; then, without warning, my feet dis- 
appear on a voyage of discovery in the interior. 
After climbing a hill, I halt to regain my fleeting 
breath. How small the ranch looks below me ! — 
and the corrals seem almost like innumerable picket 
pins. No time for a long wait ; on I must go if I 
wish to see the horses. How far they are away ! 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, the bell beckons me on, com- 
ing gradually nearer and nearer. They must be 
over the next hill. While I am climbing it my 
smallest dog comes and begs me to carry him. 
" No, my boy ; your mistress has all that she can 
do to drag herself along. You are a strong little 
chap, so run on and tell them that I am coming." 

Ah, there they are — my old friends ! and they 
discover me almost as soon as I do them. Here 
they come ! I salute them with the words : " How 
are you, my friends? " And they whinny a reply : 
** We are very glad to see you, and so kind to 
bring the oats." " Let me see ; are you all here ? 
Yes ; not one missing." 

They crowd around me in a circle, while first 
one nose and then another will be thrust out to 
nibble at the oats in my hand. '* No crowding, if 
you please ; and remember, the ladies first, Tige, 
for shame, sir ; it wasn't your turn. Nell, be a bit 
more careful with your hind legs; I think they 
showed some temper when you wheeled around 
and gave Crib a kick in the side. What long coats 
you have on to-day ! I sincerely hope that during 
the winter you have all thought over your fail- 
ings and have decided to improve. For a few 
minutes I would like to question you. 

" Well, Nell, as you are the most venerable, I 
will begin with you ; though I suppose that, being 
a lady, age is a delicate point with you. I fear 
very much, my dear, that there is no marked im- 
provement in your temper. You are always a tri- 
fle too liberal with your heels, and you always 
seem to think that, in the matter of kicking, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. Last sum- 
mer, when I was driving you in, you seriously re- 
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sented being hurried ; and when it struck you that 
I was a trifle too urgent, you let fly your heels at 
me, and only the agility of my horse saved us. 
Nell, my dear, you are the mother and grand- 
mother of a family, and you ought to turn over 
a new leaf. 

** Dandy, you come next, you faithful old boy. 
Put your nose down into my hand, and you shall 
have the last few oats. I haven't much in the way 
of a lecture to gw^ you. What fine times you and 
I have had together ! How we laughed after that 
last race, when we beat them all ! Down the home- 
stretch we came, while the wind went whistling by, 
with never a bit of urging, only the pounding of 
the hoofs behind. Before you go, let me kiss you 
once on your smooth old nose. 

** Crib, it pains me to recall some of the events 
in your past life, but I feel that it is my duty. 
What is that you said ? * When people have some- 
thing disagreeable to say to you they invariably 
begin that way.* Listen for a minute ; I have only 
a few words of admonition for you. Even at this 
late day, I think with shame of the morning when 
you broke two single-trees before deciding to start 
off as a good horse should. I shall say nothing 
about the condition of the harness, for there was 
not enough of it left to make a remark about. 

" Tige, you are as careworn as ever, and your 
besetting sin of untidiness has as firm a hold on 
you as the burrs have upon your tail. I wonder if 
you ever played in your young days, and kicked 
up your heels like other colts. I have a lasting 
impression of you connected with a rope. I had a 
ride of eighteen miles leading you ; there is no use 
mincing matters — ^you were lazy, for poor old Kate 
had to carry me, and I dragged you with a rope 
that cut a great welt around my waist, because you 
kept pulling back. 

** Kate, firmness is a very good trait in a woman, 
but judgment should go with it. You have plenty 
of the one, but you are hopelessly devoid of the 
other. I don't call it good judgment to balk on 
the railroad track when a train is approaching. 
What do you gain by going half-way up a hill 
and then stopping and allowing the load to drag 
you back to the bottom ? It may be a diversion 
to you, but it is decidedly trying to me. 

" Cruikshank, I hope in the future you will cul- 
tivate more sense, and realize that barbed wire 
fences are not intended for hurdles. Besides, 
jumping is not your forte ; it makes me ill even 



now when I think about your poor torn leg. Dur- 
ing your convalescence we became great friends; 
and day after day I bathed and bandaged your leg 
until you were quite well. After this, when you 
are picketed out, pray stay where you belong. 
According to my way of thinking, you were guilty 
of a breach of faith that day when you played 
* hookey,' and your punishment came very quickly. 

" My dear Race Mare, your name reminds us of 
vanished hopes. Well, my lady, since you have 
been denied a life of distinction, you must rest con- 
tent with the home circle. Continue to ring your 
bell merrily, so that when we want your band we 
can find them. When Kate wore it she walked so 
demurely that we could hardly hear it tinkle. 

" Chubb, my boy, without doubt you have made 
a success of bucking, but it is high time to stop. 
You need not wink at me ; I don't need that to re- 
mind me of the time when you bucked Broncho 
Sam off into the prickly pear patch. Poor Sam 
came limping home, complaining that he felt like 
an * overgrown pincushion.* 

" Blue, my boy, you always remind me of your 
former master, and I think he ought to feel compli- 
mented. There is certainly a marked resemblance 
between your expression and his. You and he 
used to talk Devonshire ; but I, not being learned 
in languages, could not keep up with you. What 
long rides we have had together ! When I wanted 
you to go faster, I would lean forward and stroke 
your neck, then whisper, * Beautiful Blue ' — you are 
so susceptible to flattery ! Blue, my boy, we talked 
a great deal of nonsense, but that's our secret. 
How I wish I could throw my saddle on you now! 
What would I not give for one more glorious gallop ! 

" Look at the sun ; see how late it is getting, and 
there is that long walk ahead of us. Racket, 
Ginger, and all the rest of you, I have no more time ; 
we must postpone our gossip until another day. 
So long ! " 

• « 

New Zealand is bent on preserving her re- 
markable wild birds and other animals, and has set 
apart two islands on which all hunting and trap- 
ping are forbidden. 
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The West Indian crab is the only creature that 
is born in the sea, matures in fresh water, and 
passes its adult life on land. — Exchange, 
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NEW BROOMS 

A SAYING which every one knows is, that new brooms 
sweep clean. It is certainly no more than new brooms 
ought to tlo, but if they are good brooms they will 
sweep clean both at first and so long as they hold 
together. We remember in our own school-days how much 
neater the opening page of a copy-book used to be than the 
last page and how pleasant it was lo.Iake up n new pencil or a 
new pen. All those things help to explain why it is delightful 
to begin a new year. 

If you are full of delerminalion to do better in ninely-six 
than you did in nineiy-five, boys and girls, be as sure of the 
quality of your brooms as of what you are about to do. Make 
plenty ofgood resolutions and — which is harder — stick to them. 
Do not be discouraged when you fail. No one was ever suc- 
cessful always, and no one can do the right thing at the right 
time whenever he tries. If your new brooms are good, they 
will sweep clean until you have worn Ihem to shreds ; and then 
— why, you will have the happiness of getting more new 
brooms ! Begin the year bravely and gladly ; be kinder than 
ever to your animal friends ; set yourselves against all forms 
of cruelly ; be thorough in everything Ihat is worth doing al 
all ; and accept our hand in good-fellowship and our best 
wishes, our very best wishes, for A Happy New Year ! 

CALIPH STORK 

(Tnuulsted ftota the Geroua d( Wllhclni HaulT by Alke May Elliol) 

FAR away in Turkey, in the city of Bagdad, the mighty 
Caliph Chasid reclined one afternoon on his divan 
and smoked his long rosewood pipe. From time 
to time he look a sip of coffee, which was handed 
to him by his favorite slave, and then he would stroke his 
heard, well pleased, for it was just as he liked it. 

This was the best time to ask an audience of the Caliph, 
for he was always in a good humor in the afternoon. His 
Grand Vizier, Mansor, knew this, and was accustomed always 
to visit the Caliph at the same hour. He enicred the room 
that day just as Chasid finished his cofTee. 

The Caliph looked at him for awhile, and then he took the 
pipe from between his lips and said: 

" Why dost ihou look so thoughtful to-day, O Grand Vizier? " 

The Viiier crossed his hands on his breast, bowed low, and 
answered : 

"O Caliph! thy servant knew not that he looked thoughtful ; 
but below, in the courtyard of the palace, standeth a strange 
merchant with wares such as rejoice the heart of man ; so 
many and so beautiful thai thy slave's heart sank within him 
for grief thai he had not much gold wherewith to buy." 

As he fell in such a good humor, the Caliph sent one of 
his black slaves instantly to fetch the merchant, a fat little 



man with a dark brown face and ragged clothing. In his 
bones were all manner of curious and beautiful things— pearls 
and rings, pistols inlaid with silver, cimeters with jewelled 
hills, perfumes, golden goblets, and combs of richly carved 
tortoiseshell. When the Caliph had looked through every, 
thing, and had bought wonderful pistols for himself and Man- 
sor, and a costly comb for the wife of the Vizier, he noticed a 
little drawer just as the merchant was going to close the box, 
and asked if it contained anything valuable. The merchant 
drew out from the drawer a snuff-box filled with black pow- 
der and a paper covered with strange writing, and said ; 

" Thy slave found these once in the streets of Mecca, but 
he knoweth not how to use them ; if thou wishest lo keep 
them, O Caliph, for a very small sum they are thine." 

The Caliph bought them both, for he was by nature very 
inquisitive, and hoped that he might be able to make out the 
writing. 

As soon as the merchant had gone. Caliph Chasid sent at 
once to the mosque for the learned Selim, who knew all the 
languages of the world. 

When the wise man appeared, the Caliph said to him : 

"O Selim! I know that thou art a learned man. Look, 
therefore, at this scroll, and see if ihovi canst read it. If Ihou 
succeedest, I will give thee a new festal robe ; but if ibou 
canst not decipher it, thou shall be smitten twelve times on 
the cheek, and five and twenty times on the soles of thy feet, 
because thou hast falsely given thyself out 10 be a wise man." 

Selim bowed low as he answered : "Thy will be done, O 

For a long lime he examined the writing, and then he cried ; 

" By my father's beard ! This is Latin, O Caiiph ! " 

"Say on what it meaneth, if it be Latin." commanded the 
Caliph. 

Selim translated as follows : 

■'O thou who findest this, praise Allah for his mercy! 
Whoso shall take a pinch of the black powder in this small 
box. and shall say at the same time. ' Afu/ador.' ' shall be 
changed into whatever beast he will, and shall understand 
also the speech of all birds and beasts. Bui if he wishelh to 
change back lo his human form, then he must bow three 
times to ihe east and speak the same word. Beware when 
thou ari changed lest thou laugh, else the magic word will 
vanish from ihy memory, and thou shall remain a beast ! " 

When Sehm had finished reading, the Caliph was greatly 
pleased and made the wise man swear not to reveal the se- 
cret. Then he gave Selim a costly robe and bade him go in 

When the Caliph was alone with the Vizier, he rubbed his 
hands and exclaimed: 

" By the lomb of the Prophet ! I long for the change ! 
Come thou hither, O Grand Vizier, when to-morrow's sun hath 
scarcely dried the grass, and together we shall seek for new 

The Vizier was at the palace before sunrise, and (heysiarted 
out together, without any attendants. 

The Caliph had the snuff-box with the magic powder in his 
girdle, and as they went through the large gardens 0I the 
palace, ihey looked about to see a living creature, but could 
not find anything by which to try their charm. So the Vizier 
proposed that they should go farther into the country, to a 
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pond where he had often seen a great many storks, and the 
Caliph agreed to this. 

When they reached the pond, they saw a stork walking 
bravely up and down, looking for frogs, and every now and 
then chattering something to itself. At the same time they 
saw, high in the air, a second stork circling down to join 
the other. 

*• I wager my beard, O Caliph! " said the Grand Vizier, *• that 
those two long-legs will have a fine talk together ! What 
dost thou say to our changing ourselves into storks ? " 

"Agreed !'* answered the Caliph, "but let us ponder well 
how we may become men again. I have it ! Three bows 
to the east, saying, * Mutabor /* and I am once more Caliph 
and thou Grand Vizier ; but beware, if thou valuest thy life, 
of laughing ! " 

While the Caliph still spoke, the second stork flew above 
his head and slowly let itself down to earth. Chasid quickly 
drew the snuff-box from his girdle, took a good pinch, handed 
it to his Grand Vizier, who did the same, and they cried to- 
gether, *' Mutator !" 

Then their legs shrivelled and became thin and red, the 
beautiful yellow slippers of the Caliph and his follower turned 
into ugly stork feet, their arms spread out into wings, their 
necks grew from between their shoulders and were an ell long, 
their beards had disappeared, and their bodies were covered 
with soft white feathers. 

" Thou hast a beautiful bill, O Grand Vizier ! " said the 
Caliph, after a long, astonished pause. " By the beard of the 
Prophet, I have never seen its like ! " 

" My humblest thanks," answered the Vizier, and bowed 
low. " If thy slave dared venture the remark, he would af- 
firm that thy High Mightiness looks almost better'as a stork 
than as a Caliph. If it please thee, shall we listen now and 
see if we really understand Storkish ? " 

In the meantime, the other stork had reached the earth. It 
polished its feet with its bill, settled its feathers, and then 
approached its companion. 

They were both ladies, as one soon learned from their con- 
versation. 

"Good-morning, Mistress Longleg^. So early on the 
meadow ! " 

" Many thanks, dear Clatterbill ! I have been taking a lit- 
tle breakfast. Would you like a quarter of a lizard, or a 
little frog's leg 1 " 

" You are really very kind, but I have no appetite at all 
this morning. I have come to the meadow for quite another 
purpose. I am to dance to-day in a grand ballet in honor of 
my father's birthday, and as I am rather alarmed at the 
thought of appearing before so many guests, I have come to 
practise my steps here in quiet." 

Then the young lady stork pirouetted across the meadow, 
and made such surprising leaps and twists that the Caliph 
and the Vizier, who had hidden in their stork disguise behind 
some bushes, with their bills wide open, watched her in the 
greatest wonder. But when at last she stood waiting for 
applause in a picturesque attitude on one foot, gracefully wav- 
ing her wings, they could not contain themselves any longer, 
and burst into peals of laughter. 

In a rage the young lady stork looked around, and put 
down her leg quickly, for she noticed now, for the first time, 



that she was being watched. She chattered something to her 
neighbor so rapidly that the intruders could not understand 
what she said, although they did know Storkish, and then 
the two friends flew off" together in a huff". 

The Caliph went on laughing. " I would give a purse of 
gold for such a dancer ! " he cried, when he got his breath 
again. " But it provoketh me much that the stupid creatures 
were affrighted by our laughter. They would surely have 
sung ere long." 

But now the Grand Vizier remembered that they were for- 
bidden to laugh during their enchantment. His very feathers 
stood on end with terror, and he spoke of his fears to the 
Caliph. 

" By Mecca and Medina ! " chattered the latter. " Woe to 
me and to my people if I remain a stork ! Bethink thyself! 
Try to remember I I cannot say the word ! " 

The Vizier thought and thought, until his feathers bristled. 

" We must bow three times to the east and say, Mu — Mu — 
Mu " 

But he could get no farther. They bowed three times to 
the east, and kept on bowing so low that their bills touched 
the ground. But alas, it did not help them ! The magic 
word was quite forgotten, and however longingly they said 
a hundred times, " Mu — Mu — Mu — ," they could remember 
no more than that one syllable. The poor Caliph and his 
Vizier were and remained storks. 

Sadly they stole along the fields, and did not know in their 
misery what they were to do. They could not get out of their 
stork skins, and if they went into the city, no one would believe 
a stork who said he was the Caliph, and if they did believe him, 
his subjects would surely not like to have for their ruler a 
Caliph who was a stork. So they wandered about for several 
days, and just managed to keep alive by eating berries, which 
was very difficult for them with their long bills ; but they had 
no appetite for the frogs and lizards, 

{To be continued.) 

TRUDGING THROUGH THE SNOW 

By Leander S. Keyser 

Illustrated by B. C. Clark. 

THE Frost King had been playing a good many pranks 
for a week or two. Once, in a spasm of frigid ill- 
humor, he had jammed the mercury in our thermomet- 
ers a dozen or more degrees below zero, and had held 
it there quite too long for our comfort ; more than once he 
had shrieked and blustered, stamped his feet incontinently, 
and sent his legions of wind and sleet and snow howling 
through the leafless woods In our latitude everybody knows 
what an explosive old fellow the Frost King is. 

Sometimes, too, hour by hour, he had ground his ice-crys- 
tals into powder and hurled them to the earth, covering its 
surface with a robe of purest white, thus proving that, 
with all his rudeness, he is a gentleman of aesthetic 
tastes. One evening his mood became blander and he 
dropped his crystals from the sky in large, damp flakes 
which clung to the branches and twigs ; during the night his 
breath became chilled and froze the snowy cylinders, and 
when morning broke the woods were a miracle of beauty. 
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An artist would have gone into ecstasies. Every limb and 
twig bore a ridge of gleaming pearls, and the sylvan floor 
was as white as unsullied marble. As you pursued the 
winding wood-ways, you felt that you were walking in an 
alabaster temple, and you wondered how any man could be 

During the stormy weather I did not find time — perhaps 
I did not have much disposition — to tramp through the 
woods; but on the morning of which I speak the out-door 
impulse seized me and sent me stalking through the snow. 
The sun smiled his brightest from an unmarred sky, and the 
snow-clad earth smiled back in shimmering recognition. 
Much as I was inter- 
ested in the artistic 
sculpturing of the 
Frost King, my chief 
purpose was to learn 
how the birds had 
fared during the fierce 
storms of the preced- 
ing days. 

1 entered the woods 
on the north side, and 
tramped quite a dis- 
tance without hearing 
a chirp or seeing the 
fluiterofawing. Had 
my feathered friends 
all perished in the 
storm, or had they 
taken swift air- 
voyages to a blander 
latitude ? Presently 
the confiding cails of 
two white - breasted 
nuthatches broke the 
sylvan silence, and 
soon I espied them 
scudding up and 
down the tree-trunks, 

and then pausing to 

chisel out a grub from 

the furrowed bark. j 

They were as cheerful " ^ wihts 

as if no snow-storm 

had ever been known in this locality ; but then, of course, in 

the coldest weather they could creep into a chamber in a 

hollow branch, look out of the door and laugh at the vain 

hubbub a]id loud menaces of the Storm King. 

Trudging on, I soon heard several nuthatches holding a 
friendly interview. How affectionately they talked together, 
saying, '■ Hick I hick 1 " and " Vank ! yank ! " and ■■ Ha-ha ! 
ha-ha ! ha-ha !" They were playing at a game of " tag " 
among the bushes and saplings, where I found them dashing 
around after one another in the most frolicsome fashion. 1 
crept in under the snow-clad bushes to watch the game, but 
the birds at once quieted down and.went sedately about their 
wonted vocation of grub-gathering. 

I presently spied one of them carefully preening its feathers 



— a task I had never before seen a nuthatch perform. His 
plumes seemed 10 be quite damp, and as there was no water 
at hand, the streams being mailed with ice, he must have 
taken his bath in the snow. But how did this creeping genius 
arrange his toilet ? To my surprise, instead of clinging to the 
vertical bole of a tree, as I supposed he would do, he perched 
crosswise on a twig. You see, the little brown creeper does 
it in that way, and 1 had almost taken it for granted that his 
congener, the nuthatch, being such an inveterate creeper, 
would follow the same formula. 

True, I had learned one new trick of the birds, but having 
trudged about for an hour In the deep snow, and having seen 
only two species — the 
nuthatches and some 
black-capped titmice 
— I began to feel dis- 
couraged, wondering 
what had become of 
all my other winter 
companions. But the 
birds knew what they 
were about. You 
must go to them ; you 
must not expect them 
to come to you. See 
what prudent little 
creatures they were on 
that day. When I 
reached the eastern 
border of the woods, 
where the sun shone 
warmly and the chill 
breeze from the west 
could not lie felt, I 
found my coUI- 
weather favorites in 
abundance; full well 
did they know where 
I the anger of the Frost 
King would be most 
broken, the cunning 
little elves ! 

Here were nut- 
hatches and titmice 
1 rsABT '" plenty, and also 

crested tits, tree- 
sparrows, snow-birds, downy woodpeckers, and, to make 
the complement as nearly full as possible, a hairy wood- 
pecker drummed and called, several blue-jays complained 
in the distance, and a goldfinch swung overhead and 
threaded the air with festoons of silvery notes. I wit- 
nessed a new and pretty antic of a tree-sparrow, which flew 
over from a cornfield hard by and perched on a dogwood 
sapling, only a few feet away ; it plunged its beak intoa little 
snow-bank on the twig before it and ate quite greedily, some 
of the soft snow clinging to its mandibles. Then it flitted to 
another perch, and reaching up, daintily sipped from the 
dripping underside of a branch just above it on which the 

Over in the cornfield a coterie of snow-birds and tree- 
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sparrows were feasting on the seeds of a clump of tall weeds. 
A few of the little diners perched on the swaying weed- 
stems, while others stood on the snow and picked the seeds 
from the racemes which were bent down by their burden of 
crystals, and when I went to the place, 1 could see on the 
snow the delicate tracery of their feet, as if they had been 
writing their autographs on an untarnished scroll. Two 
tiny footprints at regular intervals, one a little before the 
other, and each pair connected with the next by a slender 
thread, or perhaps several threads, traced by the bird's toes 
— that is a junco's or a tree-sparrow's track in the snow. 

A little later a number of tree-sparrows were skipping 
briskly about on the snow in the woods, picking up at quick 
intervals some palatable tid-bits. Birds often seem to find 
things to their taste on the surface of the snow, although our 
duller eyes can see nothing but immaculate whiteness. What 
long, graceful leaps these birds took across the smooth snow- 
floor, which looked like a marble pavement with fairies 
dancing upon it ! Near by, on one of the lower twigs of a 
thorn-bush, a sparrow sat with his feathers fluffed up and his 
wings hanging negligently at his side, as if he were taking a 
siesta after a hearty meal on seeds and winter berries. Two 
more joined him in his noon-day rest, the three making a 
pretty picture as they sat on their twigs within an inch of the 
snow. No doubt the gathering food on winter days be- 
comes quite laborious, so that our feathered brothers feel the 
need of interims of rest and recuperation. 

Presently a tree-sparrow gave me another little surprise 
by leaping to the bole of a sapling, clinging there a few 
moments like a chickadee, while he pecked an appetizing 
morsel from the bark, dropping down again upon the snow, 
and springing up once more to the sapling, thus repeating 
his little exploit, as if to convince himself that he could do it 
whenever he chose. 

A company of black-capped titmice were flitting about, 
plunging into the little snow-banks on the twigs of the trees, 
sometimes standing in them up to their white bosoms, and 
often brushing a section of the snow to the ground. The 
racket they made, as they scolded and piped, might have . 
been called a musical din. Deciding to watch them a while, 
I flung myself down upon the snow, and this was the signal for 
a precious to-do among the nervous little potherers. What 
did this mean — a man lying flat on the snow out here in the 
woods ? Suddenly, I sprang to my feet, when three of the 
birdlets dropped as if shot from the tree to a thick thorn -bush 
below, where they set up a hubbub that would have made 
an old-time Puritan laugh even at the risk of censure for 
ungodly levity. But by and by they quieted down, and one 
of them whistled his little minor tune, which' I always com- 
pare, when it titillates on my car, to musical sunshine. Thus 
my winter-day ramble proved that the Frost King and my 
hardy feathered Vikings often go cheek by jowl, as if they 
were on terms of fraternity. 

o o o 

Idleness is a sad thing ! What, have we feet and shall not 
walk ? We have more to do than we shall ever accomplish if 
we are industrious. How, then, shall we get through it if we 
are idle? Every magpie building her nest, every spider weav- 
ing her web, every ant laying up for the winter, is a reproach 
to an idle man. — G. Mogridge, 



THE BIRDS THAT FLEW IN AT THE 

WINDOW 

By Louise Seymour Houghton 

HARK, how the sparrows chatter ! " said the children. 
The great tree which hung over the old house by 
the sea was full of birds. There were hundreds 
of them, and they flew up and down, and chattered 
and quarrelled, while the children stopped their play upon the 
beach to listen. 

The sparrows knew the children well. Many a year they 
had lived in the old tree, and the children had fed them ever 
since they were big enough to walk. Every morning they 
threw crumbs upon the piazza floor, and the sparrows flew 
down and quarrelled over them. Sometimes the children put 
the crumbs on their great dog's back, and laughed to see 
the sparrows search for them in old Gunner's shaggy locks. 

One night there was a great storm. The sea rose and the 
black waves dashed in white foam upon the shore. The old 
tree creaked and groaned as if it were in pain. The spar- 
rows shivered and nestled close to one another. Ah, how 
cold they were ! 

Within the house, the children were lying upon the rug 
before the fire, laughing over a picture-book. The birds 
looked in at the window and saw them. 

" Let us go to the children," said one to another. " We 
are cold and wet, but they are warm and dry. See how the 
firelight shines on their curly heads !" 

•* We cannot go to them. There is glass in the window," 
said the other sparrow. 

"We can try," said the first, and he flew to the window 
and tapped upon it with his beak. His mate flew after him, 
and tapped too. 

The children heard them tapping. " It is the sparrows," 
they said, and they ran to open the window. 

How glad the birds were ! They flew boldly in and 
hopped about the floor in the warm firelight. 

Then the other sparrows, when they saw their two friends 
safe and warm, came flying to the window with such a rush 
that the children heard it above the wind. They ran to 
throw open the window, and the birds came flocking in, so 
many, oh, so many ! The children clapped their hands in 
glee, and ran for bread to crumble upon the carpet for the 
sparrows. 

By and by the birds all went to sleep. How funny they 
looked, perched upon the backs of all the chairs and upon the 
ledges of the windows, each with his head under his wing, 
and one leg drawn up ! The children went to sleep, too, 
with their arms about each other and their curly heads close 
together on one pillow. 

In the morning the storm was over, and the sun shone 
bright on the rain-drops in the great tree. The sparrows 
flew to the windows and pecked at them with their beaks. 

The children ran to open them, and the birds flew out with 
a great rush. They alighted upon their tree and began again 
to scold and chatter and fly up and down. The children 
stood at the window and cried to them : 

•* Good-by, sparrows ! Come again another stormy night ! " 
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THE BEE AND ITS HIVE 

Dear Lelter-Box : 

I have just a little time which I wilt use by writing you a 
story about '• the bee and its hive." The hive I want to tell 
you about is made of wood. Some hives have rounded tops ; 
others look like boxes. There are many little frames in a 
hive. The mother of the swarm of bees is the queen. She 
lays all the eggs, which hatch into little white grubs. 

There is another class of bees in a hive which it is not very 
necessary for me to tell you about, but I will do so anyhow ; 
they are the laziest ones and are called drones. Their bodies 
are thick and clumsy. 

Now I will tell you about the special bees which are the 
busy little workers. There are two kinds of workers : the 
honey workers and the wax workers. The first named 
gather sweet juices, and the second gather yellow dust. 
They wait upon the queen ; they feed the baby beea ; they 
make honey and bee bread. I think they have enough to do, 
don't you ? 

Edith Auerbach. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dtar Lelter-Box .■ 

I have been to your Shelter. The first time I went was on 
account of my dog which 1 had lost. He had no license, and 
so I thought that very likely he had been caught by your men 
and carried to the Shelter I walked over there only to be 
disappointed. I could not hnd mydog, but the keepershowed 
me around, and I saw the dogs which had been caught by the 
Shelter men ; then I came home. 

Not a month afterwards 1 visited the Shelter again, A 
friend of mine had lost a very fine English pug, and we went 
to the Shelter together to see if it was there. We did not 
hnd'il. We saw, however, a fine St. Bernard puppy wait- 
ing for his masler, and he thought I was his master and began 
to lick and claw my hand, 1 think it is very nice to have 
such a place as the Shelter. It gives owners of dogs a chance 
to reclaim their pets on the payment of a very small sum. 

1 live in New Rochclle now, and I have a dog named 
" Swipes," He is a Russian terrier. We named him Swipes 
because he swiped a whole chicken and a veal cuilet from 
the kitchen table. Don't you think he is well named ? 

I am your friend and the poor dog's friend, 

Frankie Westerfield. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Dear Utler-Box : 

1 want to tell you about a white rabbit I once had. My 
grandmother gave me a birtliday party in the country and 
had Mr. Henderson, a sleight-of-hand man, lo do tricks. 



For one of the tricks he made a stew. He put a potato, a 
turnip, and some alcohol into a saucepan and set it on the 
fire. Out of the fire he brought a wee white rabbit with 
bright pink eyes. Poor little thing, it was so frightened ! 

He gave the rabbit to me, and 1 took it home. It grew so 
lame that it would come when I called it, and it learned to run 
around me three times and then to stand up on its hind legs 
to beg for something to eat. We called it Bunny. Bunny 
loved to skip about in the grass at dusk, but he always spent 
the night in the house. When mother came in, he would 
rush to the top of the stairs to meet Iter, and sometimes he 
startled her very much. Mother said he was a "literary 
bunny," because he pulled the magazines off the table and 
sniffed all over them with his nose, as if he were reading 
them. He used to eat the wicker chairs and the straw-seated 
chairs, loo, which of course was very naughty. 

Once Bunny went to pay a visit to my grandmother. 
While he was there he made his home in the big, open fire- 
place. It was funny to see his tall white ears, his pink eyes, 
and his little wriggling nose come peeping out from behind 
the embroidered curtains that hung before the fireplace in 
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cruel to a poor dumb animal ? 
never forgive that horrid boy. 



Your interested reader, 

Dorothy Quincy Roosevelt. 
New York. 

Dear Letter-Box : 

I want a year's subscription to Our Animal Friends sent 
to my little cousin, Eva C. 

Mamma tells me that I must pM Eva's whole name and 
address in another envelope, because this is a Leiter-Box 
letter and Eva might not like herself printed right out belore 
everybody. 

Please begin Eva's subscription with the Christmas number. 
It is my Christmas present to her, bought with my own dollar 
that I earned by knitting wash-rags. Mamma paid me ten 
cents apiece, and I made five for our waitress and five for 

Your loving friend, Mamie. 

P. S.— I've written a letter to Santa Clai 
have my number of OuR Animal Friends s 



my Christmas presents, 
but I think I'll remind you, too. 
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BRONCHITIS IN CATTLE 

BRONCHITIS is inftammalion of the lining membrane 
of the windpipe and of the bronchial tubes. The tils- 
case is common among cattle and occasions great 
financial loss annually to farmers, to dairymen, and to 
the breeders of fancy cattle, who keep their herds continually 
housed, giving them too great an amount of cut feed, with 
a view to increasing their milk supply. Dairymen should 
remember that a forced flow of milk is attainable only at the 
expense of some of the vital tissues. While feeding and 
grazing, cattle have the habit of hiaking the inspiration more 
forcible than the enpiralion ; consequently, they inhale a 
quantity of dust and occasionally small foreign bodies, which 
may lodge in the bronchial tubes and cause, serious inflamma- 

Thc earliest symptom of bronchitis is a discharge from the 
nostrils of mucus, which is at first whits and flaky, becom- 
ing, later on. ropy and thick; strings of saliva hang from 
each corner of the niouth ; the respiratioiis increase almost 
to a pant ; the pulse is remarkably hard and full; and the 
temperature runs often as high as 1 06 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The cough, which is frequent and very distressing, comes on 
in paroxysms. Owing to imperfect oxidation of the blood, 
the visible mucous membranes acquire a purple lint. By 
applying the ear to the walls of the animal's chest one will 
hear a rough, wheeling sound, that later in the disease 
becomes cooing. The cooing represents the termination of 
the acute bronchitis. Either the animal is convalescent or 
the disease has become •hronic. Death occurs from suffoca- 
tion. It is indicated by a sudden arrest of the discharge 
from the nostrils, a wild, glaring eye, and a bluish tint to the 
mucous membranes of eyes, mouth, and nostrils. Increase 
of the discharge at the nostrils, a gradual reddening of the 
mucous membranes, and a milder expression of tlie eye, are 
symptoms favorable to recovery from the disease. 

If during convalescence debility and lassitude continue, 
the respirations, though slower and more regular, lack depth, 
and the patient does not regain its appetite, the bronchitis 
may be regarded as chronic. Of the specific changes of the 
lungs, the most remarkable are .isthma, emphysema, and 
consolidation. There is a continual hacking cough, an only 
partial recovery of health, general unthriftincss. with a ten- 
dency to frequent recurrence of the fever. So far as the 
value of the animal is concerned, death is preferable to 
chronic bronchitis. 

Another form of bronchitis in cattle is the parasiti* which is 
commonly called "husk." " hoose," or "boast." It is known in 
this country as "husk," and is found among calves under 
one year of age. To older animals it seldom proves fatal, hut 
calves lack the stamina to resist the debilitating elTects of the 



parasite. These parasites reach the lungs through the blowl. 
Carried along the alimentary canal with the food, they bore a 
passage into the blood-vessels and pass into the bronchial 
tubes. The tissues of young animals are much more readily 
permeable than those of adults. Parasitic bronchitis usually 
attacks a number of animals at once, and the weak are the 
first to succumb. The bronchial cough is very forcible, and 
is of a paroxysmal character. In the quantities of stringy 
mucus which are expelled, the parasites may be detected by 
the aid of a low-power microscope. As a complication to 
the disease, a persistent diarrhcea sets in, ending in death. 
The treatment of parasitic bronchitis must be preventive 
rather than curative. The only curative means, however, 
are to administer vegetable tonics alternated with the best 
Norwegian cod-liver oil. Diarrhcea should be guarded 
against as much as possible by allowing the animal only the 
most digestible food. Give cooked rye and barley, with no 
green fodder whatever. Separate the well animals from the 
diseased, and place them all in clean, healthy surroundings, 
about which should be scattered some air-slacked lime or 
carbolic acid. 

In the treatment of ordinary bronchitis, the patient must 
be most carefully nursed, and kept on clean litter, with an 
abundance of pure air, tempting food, and an unlimited sup- 
ply of nitrated water in the proportion of half a pint of nitre 
to a pail of water. The air passages must be steamed fre- 
quently. Add a tablespoonful of carbolic acid to a pailful of 
boiling water, and allow the patient to breathe the steam 
without swallowing any of the mixture. Apply mild mustard 
draughs to the throat and si<les. When the animal begins 
to rally, administer alcohol, ammoniacal salts, and vegetable 
tonics. If it be a milking cow, it should be milked four limes 
a day. the hag greased with vaseline to prevent caking, and 
the milk immediately thrown away, so that by no chance 
it may be used as food. If the least caking, or, in fact, any 
hardness of the bag should occur, use hot applications ami 
milk the cow still oftener. 



"There is a key to every horse's mouth," and it has been 
remarked with equal truth, "There is a key to every horse's 
temper." It is certain that severe punishment, when admin- 
istered to a disobedient horse, generally confirms him in his 
bad habit or vice. More can be done by kind than by harsh 
treatment, although a judicious use of punishment is some- 
times necessary, and suggests itself as the only rtnedy for 
insubordination. But all depends upon knowing your horse. 
What will cure one horse will completely spoil another. Dif- 
ferent liorses require different treatment to make them tract- 
able and obedient. The lymphatic and the nervous, the 
stubborn and the irritable, whether man or beast, should not 
be treated alike ; yet tli>« is the too common practice of igno- 
rant horsemen. Great tact and judgment are required to 
educate some hprses ; to know how to humor the wilful into 
submission, inspire confidence in the timid, and soothe the 
feelings of tlie fretful. Ail this can he done by careful 
study of the particular horse's individual characteristics. 
However difficult the task may be, it is well to remember 
thai "there is a key to e,very horse's \cm^Kt."— Michigan 
Horse Neais. 
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North American,Shobe Birds. A History of the Snipes, 
Sandpipers. Plovers, and their Allies, Inhabiting the 
Beaches and Marshes of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, 
the Prairies, and the Shores of the Inland Lakes and 
Rivers of the North American Continent ; A Reference 
Book for the Naturalist, Sportsman, and Lover of Birds. 
By Daniel Giraud Elliot, F.R.S.E., etc.. ex-President 
American Ornithologists' Union, Author of "Birds of 
North America," etc. Illustrated with seventy-four 
fine full-page plates, drawn for this work by Mr. Ed- 
win Sheppard. New York : Francis P. Harper. Price, 
$1.50. 
Professor Daniel Giraud Elliot, formerly of New York, and 
now Curator of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, has 
published several scientific works on ornithology. Limited 
editions of his " Birds of North America " and of his mono- 
graphs on the grouse, pheasants, ant-thrushes, birds of para- 
dise, etc., have been eagerly purchased and are now in 
constant demand at more than ten times their original price. 
Complete sets of these works are extremely rare, and they are 
valued, not only for their scientific utility, but as specimens 
of the most sumptuous book-making of the present time. A 
special edition of "North American Shore Birds " will be 
limited to one hundred copies, each numlwred ^nd signed by 
the author, in quarto siie, on fine hand-made paper, with 
illustrations on special paper, and printed with the greatest 
care. But "North American Shore Birds" differs from Its 
predecessors in this respect, that, while it is accurately scien- 
tific, it is the first work of a popular nature which the author 
has hitherto published ; and, in our opinion, he has done 
very wisely in putting out the popular edition which lies 
before us. Though the price of this edition is small, it is by 
no'means cheaply gotten up. Indeed, it might almost be 
taken for an fdition de luxe, %\ncc it is beautifully printed 
upon highly finished paper, which receives a perfect impres- 
sion of the numerous illustrations in which the skill of the 
artist has been exquisitely applied to the uses of the natural- 
ist. The " shore birds" which arc here described are found 
along the coast of the whole North American cantinenl, both 
on the Atlantic and on the Pacific ; and since tht author has 
personally observed and studied them wherever they are 
found, even in the West India islands to which they some- 
times resort, and along the streams anil on the prairies to 
which they sometimes betake themselves, he is abundantly 
able to give a popular description as well as the minute 
scientific account of them, for which his eminence as a natu- 
ralist so highly qualifies him. Lovers of birds will find in this 
volume the popular and the scientific namesof all the shore 
birdsof America, together with a full description oftheirmode 
of life, the color and distinguishing characteristics of the sum- 
mer and winter plumage of both old and young, the number 



and appearance of the eggs, and. in short, all that the non- 
scientific reader could desire ; while the scientific ornithologist 
will lind the minute accuracy of observation and description 
which might be expected from Professor Elliot, We cannot 
too highly commend this exquisite work to the attention of ' 
our readers. 

Poets' Dogs. Collected and arranged by Eliiabeth Richard- 
son. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, Price, {1.25. 
This excellent little collection might well be called a Canine 
Anthology, since it contains a rich posy of the flowers of 
poesy, with which the entire canine race, including not only 
the noblest in lineage, but " mongrel and puppy, whelp and 
hound, and curs of low degree," have been honored. With 
this book in band the eulogist of the dog will no longer be 
constrained to confine his poetical quotations to a few quota* 
tions which have been so hardly used as to be now quite 
threadbare. Indeed, he will not find here some of those old 
saws and ancient instances at all. But, not to name others, 
he will find some gems from Matthew Arnold, Sir Edwin 
Arnold. Byron, Cowpcr, Barry Cornwall, both Brownings, 
Burns, Goldsmith, Hugo, Shakespeare, Southey, Thompson, 
Tennyson, and Turner. He will finil fun as well as philosophy 
and pathos, reflection as well as sentiment and observation ; 
and he wilt not fail to note that the poetic mind seems 
instinctively to prophesy a future life for the departed dog. 
Hays in his abrupt way asks " IVkerr the dog goes." 
Turner asks, " Why should we only live ? " and says to his 
dead, dumb friend, " I cannot think thine all is buried here." 
Matthew Arnold, seeing no sure immortahty for men, only 
for that reason sees none for his dog. Barry Cornwall holds 
that if there be eternal life for courage, fidelity, and love in 
men, there may be for the same divine principle in lower 
creatures ; and hopes to be with " Herod " either in the long 
' sleep or in the heavenly waking. Southey's hope is surer 
when he says : 

" There is another world 
KoT all that live and move ... a l>etleT one \ 
Where the proud bipeds, who would lain confine 
Infinite goodness to the little tiounds 
Of their own charity, may envy thee ! " 

We cordially commend this little collection, and hope that, 
in a future edition, it may be much enlarged. 

In the Christmas numlier of Scribner's Magazine, Captain 
C. J. Mellis, Ninth Regiment, Bombay Infantry, writes of 
" Wild Beasts As They Are," and reproductions of the etch- 
ings of Evert Van Muyden illustrate the article. As the 
editor in a foot-note justly observes, " The remarkable etched 
studies of wild animals by Mr. Van Muvden are too little 
known (o the general public." We woulil add that it would 
be difficult to conceive of finer studies of animals. The open- 
ing paragraph of Captain Mellis's article, has, we think, a 
special significance. We quote it in full. 

" Out in the fierce yellow glare of ihe gfeal wastes o( Africa, or 
amidst its high plateau lands of dense bush and forest, there, in his 
grand domain, one mu.st have aoii|;ht oui the lion, one must have 
seen the tawny ^oid of n tiger, ot ihe f>loss>' splendor of a panther's 
skin glance through the bamboo-chokerl riivines. or along the .sccirched 
hillside of an Indian jungle, to really know these grand brutes in all 
their macnilicence of form and color. Once thus seen in their wild 
haunts, the unfortunate caged spccirncnsof their race present but a 

E'tiful sight in their stiffened, weedy limbs, degenerated muscles, and 
ck-lusire coats, causing one to hope that that barbarism, a ' Zoo.' 
may not Sourish long." 
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surely than attempted needless special legislation, 
and it rarely happens that a session of the Legis- 
lature passes without the introduction of some 
well-meant bill, the only certain effect of which 
would be to weaken, and not to strengthen, the 
present excellent laws for the protection of ani- 
mals. The bill above quoted is distinctly of that 
class; and we shall now proceed to show (i) that 
the evil which it is intended to correct does not 
exist in this State ; (2) that the existing law is 
amply sufficient to prohibit its introduction and 
to suppress it if it should be introduced ; and (3) 
that the bill, if it should be enacted, would have 
no other effect than to weaken the provisions of 
the present law in this very matter of vivisection. 
Since November last we have had repeated 
statements made to us that vivisection has been 
practiced in three of the public schools of the 
State. These three are the only schools against 
which the charge has been brought. In one of 
them the evidence is so absurdly self-contradictory 
as to- prove the whole story to be a mere canard^ 
and an investigation into the other two has proved 
the charge to be equally unfounded. The principal 
of one of the schools writes in the following ex- 
plicit terms : " Vivisection never has been and 
never is likely to be practiced in our school ; " 
and the principal of the other writes, not less 
explicitly: ** No demonstrations or experiments 
upon living animals have ever been performed 
here." As these are the only schools in which so 
much as a rumor of the practice of vivisection has 
reached us, and as we believe it would not be pos- 
sible for that practice to be introduced into any 
part of this State without some report of it reach- 
ing the office of our Society, we feel ourselves at 
liberty to affirm with confidence that vivisection 
is not practiced in the public schools of the State 
of New York. It follows, as a matter of course, 
that no law is required for the suppression of a 
practice which does not in fact exist. 

THE EXISTING LAW OF THE STATE IS AMPLY 

SUFFICIENT 

Our next point is that the present general law 
of the State is amply sufficient for the suppression 
of the practice, if it did exist. Section 655 of the 
Penal Code enacts that " a person who . . . 
tortures ... or unjustifiably injures, maims, 
mutilates, or kills any animal, whether wild or tame, 

. . or who willfully sets on foot, instigates, en- 



gages in, or in any way furthers any act of cruelty 
to any animal, or any act tending to produce such 
cruelty, is guilty of a misdemeanor.'* In order to 
exclude the plea that vivisection is not **unneces- 
sary torture,'* and does not constitute the misde- 
meanor of ** cruelty,*' the loth section of Chapter 
375 of the laws of 1867 distinctly restricts the prac- 
tice of vivisection to one single class of persons, 
and regulates the conditions under which alone it 
may be practiced. The language of the law is this ; 
** Nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to prohibit or interfere with any properly con- 
ducted scientific experiments or investigations. 
which experiments shall be performed only under the 
authority of the faculty of some regularly incorpo- 
rated medical college or university of the State of New 
York'' Only under the authority of an incorpo- 
rated medical school or university can vivisection 
be practiced in this State, and since the ** author- 
ity ** of these institutions does not extend to any 
other schools, nor to any person whomsoever not 
belonging to such organizations, it follows that 
neither a public-school teacher nor any other per- 
son, not belonging to some incorporated medical 
school or university, can practice vivisection under 
our present law without committing a criminal mis- 
demeanor for which he may be punished. The 
enactment of any new law to prohibit what the 
present law sufficiently prohibits would be mere 
surplusage. 

DANGER OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

But it would be worse than surplusage, for it 
would be more than likely to unsettle the present 
law by raising doubts of its construction, and con- 
sequently of its application in cases concerning 
^yhich there is no present dispute. At present, no 
one pretends, nor can pretend, that any person not 
acting under the authority of a medical college or 
university can lawfully practice vivisection in this 
State ; but if the first section of the proposed 
bill should be enacted, what would be the effect? 
Since it forbids public-school teachers to practice 
vivisection only in the presence of their scholars or 
other minors^ would it not be reasonably inferred 
that such teachers are henceforth to be at liberty to 
practice it provided only that their scholars or other 
minors are not present? We do not say that the 
inference would be justifiable, nor that the courts 
would ultimately sustain it ; but what we do say is 
that the enactment of the proposed bill could have 
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no other effect than to unsettle the construction of 
a law which is amply sufficient, and concerning the 
construction of which there has hitherto been no 
question. 

Another not less undesirable result might follow 
the enactment of this superfluous and wholly un- 
necessary bill. Besides the public schools of the 
State, there are many hundreds of private schools, 
ivhich are not included in the scope of the bill. 
Suppose the teachers of those schools should con- 
tend that a law which forbids vivisection only in 
public schools is clearly not intended to apply to 
private schools, and should thereupon proceed to 
introduce vivisection into their course of instruc- 
tion in physiology? Again we say that we do not 
believe that such a contention would be ultimately 
sustained by the courts ; but we do say, as before, 
that a merely superfluous law would have the effect 
of bringing the present unquestioned law into 
dispute. 

For these reasons — because the nefarious practice 
of vivisection in the public schools does not exist 
in the State of New York; because the present 
law is amply sufficient for its suppression if it did, 
or should, exist ; and because the only effect of the 
proposed law, so far as vivisection is concerned, 
would be to bring the present law into doubt, and 
so to weaken its efficiency — therefore, we are con- 
strained, with entire respect for the promoters of 
the measure, to hope that it may not be passed by 
the Legislature. 

DISSECTION IN SCHOOLS 

On the subject of the dissection of dead animals, 
or parts of animals, in schools, we are not called to 
speak. That subject belongs exclusively to parents 
and educators. Our work is the protection of liv- 
ing animals, not the use which may be made of 
their dead bodies. Nevertheless, since the killing 
of animals for the purpose of dissection is included 
in the proposed bill, and since the law forbids the 
** unjustifiable killing *' of animals, as well as cruelty 
to them while alive, and our Society is as much 
bound to prevent unjustifiable killing as to prevent 
cruelty, we may permit ourselves to say a word on 
this subject also. The "question is whether the 
humane killing of an animal for dissection is *• un- 
justifiable," and the answer must be that it is not 
necessarily unjustifiable. If the dissection is law- 
ful and beneficial to human beings, then it is as 
justifiable to kill an animal for that purpose as to 



kill it for food. Now, no one pretends that the 
dissection of a dead animal is wrong /^r j^/ con- 
sequently the whole question turns on the right or 
wrong of dissection in schools ; and here we would 
advise the friends of the proposed measure not to 
be too precipitate, lest they injure the very cause 
they have at heart. We agree with them that even 
the dissection of dead animals in schools for young 
children is utterly useless and even harmful ; but 
we do not believe that public opinion will sustain 
a measure forbidding all dissection in schools 
of an advanced grade. There must be some dis- 
crimination, or the whole movement will presently 
be discredited as a piece of theoretical legislation, 
unworthy of respect or obedience. Something, 
too, we submit, must be left to the discretion of 
teachers, who are the best judges of the sort of 
instruction which is adapted to their pupils. This, 
however, as we have said, does not belong to our 
special responsibility, and we gladly leave it to 
those who are most concerned. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND 

VIVISECTION 

WE have never despaired of finding among 
the enlightened men of the medical pro- 
fession our strongest allies in procuring 
a humane legislative regiflation of the practice of 
vivisection. More than that we have never ex- 
pected to secure. Speaking personally, we could 
not make ourselves in any degree responsible for 
any painful physiological experiment, however 
beneficial its alleged motive might be ; * but on 
the other hand we know that the whole medical 
faculty, virtually with one voice, maintains that 
such experiments are at least occasionally neces- 
sary, and that they have resulted in the alleviation 
of suffering to man and beast many thousand times 
greater than that which they have caused. We do 
not ourselves maintain that proposition ; but the 
medical profession does maintain it, and no legisla- 
ture can be expected to prohibit experiments which 
the whole medical faculty agrees in declaring to be 
both useful and necessary. Hence we have never 
thought it worth while to join the ranks of those ex- 
treme agitators whose aim is to secure an absolute 
and indiscriminate prohibition of all vivisection. 

On the other hand, we have constantly main- 
tained that all needless experiments upon living 
animals ought to be prohibited ; that the cutting 
of living animals by students, for the purpose of 
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acquiring surgical dexterity, is unnecessary and 
ought to be prohibited ; that the repetition of 
experiments before classes of students for the mere 
purpose of demonstration is likewise useless and 
ought to be prohibited ; and that the use of anaes- 
thetics ought to be required in every case in which 
they can be applied. In these moderate demands 
— which, we regret to say, have by no means satis- 
fied many humane persons for whom we have the 
highest respect — we have never ceased to believe 
that we should in time secure the cordial and 
effectual co6peration of men of eminence in the 
medical profession. We have not been discouraged 
by the fact that their cooperation has been slow in 
coming. The whole medical faculty, as we have 
said, believes that vivisection is necessary for cer- 
tain purposes; and the profession at large resents 
the wholesale charges of wilful cruelty with which 
it has been so indiscriminately assailed. Conse- 
quently it could hardly be expected that medical 
men should be ready, even in appearance, to take 
sides with their own assailants ; and we have the 
best reason to know that, but for this difficulty, 
not a few medical men of distinction would long 
ere this have publicly espoused our cause. 

THE '* MEDICAL NEWS " ON USELESS EXPERIMENTS 

The editor of the Medical News of Philadelphia 
published on December 14th an article which we 
have read with the very greatest satisfaction. He 
admits the difficulty of considering the subject dis- 
passionately. The extravagances of agitators, he 
complains, " tend to make one despair of the 
reasonableness of homo. The judicial quality of 
mind is in danger of being lost, and one feels 
tempted to roar one's self hoarse with the anti- 
anti-vivisectionists. But," he continues, ** neither 
would this do any good. We must seek for truth, 
and all even of that partial truth which is to be 
found in partisans." He is therefore ready to con- 
sider whatever of truth there may be even in the 
hysterical screams of "Ouida;" and he candidly 
admits that the truth is serious enough to demand 
consideration. He holds that "the modern senti- 
ment of kindness to animals is one of the best 
things gained by civilization;" and although he 
maintains that ** just as certainly there have been 
splendid gains in the relief of human suffering and 
disease that were impossible to reach except through 
vivisection," he confesses that " deplorable abuses 
have been perpetrated by vivisectors," and he gives 



this as his own opinion : " We do not think that vivi- 
section for didactic purposes, or for acquiring opera- 
tive skill, ivould^ uncontrolled by legislation^ yield 
probable good results to outweigh the probable evil 
results^ This is all that we have asked or hoped 
for; and now that so high an authority as the 
Medical News has led the way, we hope more 
confidently than ever that medical men of like 
candor and humanity will join in securing such 
legislative prohibition of needless and needlessly 
painful vivisection as they themselves best know 
to be required. 

A JUST DISTINCTION 

The Medical News makes a very just distinction 
between painful and painless experiments. It 
says: "The larger number of vivisection experi- 
ments consist simply in the painless death of ani- 
mals. They are not vivisections but mortui-sec- 
tionsJ" To such experiments, if they can be so 
called, he justly maintains that no person who is 
not a vegetarian can consistently object. The man 
who eats meat justifies the killing of an animal for 
food ; and he cannot logically object to the killing 
of an animal for any other useful purpose, provided 
that the infliction of unnecessary pain is avoided. 
This particular article closes with the following 
language : 

** There is more suffering in the transfer of a 
single shipment of cattle from their Western plains 
to England than has ever taken place in all the lab- 
oratories of all the world. All of which by no means 
justifies the — comparatively few — horrible abuses 
of scientific vivisection of which men have been 
guilty who have clothed the wolf of their vanity 
and ambition with the sheepskin of pseudo-science. 
Nor can we forget that within a year a physician, 
a leader in science, if not in medicine, has in refer- 
ence to vivisection publicly uttered these infamous 
words: *I certainly think that children and every 
one ought to be familiarized with the sight of 
blood, the pangs of disease, and the solemn event 
of dying.' It is such atrocities as this, few and 
non-representative as they are, that offset the silly 
and stupid ravings of shortsighted sentimentalism 
on the part of lay enthusiasts. Let us have done 
with both sorts of egregious extremists." 

THE " MEDICAL NEWS " ON VIVISECTION IN SCHOOLS 

Another article from the same journal has given 
us great satisfaction, and we transfer a large part 
of it to our columns: 
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" It strikes us," says the editor, " that of all men 
physicians should be foremost and most emphatic 
in their denunciation of vivisection in the public 
schools or in any schools except those for adults 
and those especially devoting themselves to medi- 
cal or biologic science. The matter would hardly 
seem to need argumentation. Every right-minded 
person must know, and doubtless must painfully 
remember in his own case, how callous children are 
to suffering, and even how verily diabolic they 
often are as tormentors of animals over which they 



Clearly and decidedly not. In the first place, dis- 
section and anatomy and the advanced physiology 
to be gained by vivisection are not fit studies for 
the child-mind, but are plainly adapted and adapt- 
able only to a maturer age, and for those preparing 
to become physicians or specialists. The child- 
mind is not by its very nature analytic, and any at- 
tempt to force it into analytic studies before a riper 
season is squarely contrary to pedagogic science. 
It is not only against the child's nature and bound 
to prove unsuccessful, but, if possible, it would not 



have power. It would also seem perfectly plain 
that the practice of vivisection before or by such 
highly imitative beings would have one certain 
effect : to increase enormously the already thought- 
lessly or consciously cruel tendencies of their 
natures. Appetite grows by eating. In mediseval 
times the great gala days were the days of auto da 
fc. Gay cavaliers and gay ladies flirted and laughed 
for hours before men slowly being burned to death. 
They were no more intentionally or really cruel 
than boys to-day who pour coal-oil over dogs and 
burn them to death. 

" Would vivisection in public schools have other 
effects more than compensatory for the evil ? 



be desirable. We need to teach the young mind 
the beauty of life, not the analysis of death. In 
educational methods we are at last fairly emerging 
from the barbarism of the study of dead things by 
dead methods and by dead-alive teachers. Do not 
let us encourage any such reversion to the barbar- 
ism of mediievalism as turning the kindergarten, 
that divine promise of a future civilization, into 
a miniature dissection-room or laboratory for ex- 
perimental physiology. Moreover, in the interests 
of physiology, of medicine, and of science itself, 
we should protest against such physiology as would 
be taught in tlie public schools by the present-day 
(or promised) public-school teacher. Gott bcwahre!" 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 

"What is there in this case?" said presiding Justice 
Jerome of the Court of Special Sessions to (he Society's pros- 
ecutor, when George Luff, of Flatbush, L. I., was arraigned 
tor trial upon a charge of cruelty lo animals. " The ofTence 
is one of driving a weak horse, one of the worst I have ever 
seen during my long experience in the service of the Society," 
was the reply. " When seen by the Society's officer the 
animal was hauling a wagon loaded with trunks, and couUl 
scarcely walk. It was fearfully emaciated, bleeding at the 
mouth, and feeble from old age. The driver, while ignorant 
as to the care and treatment of horses, was not ill-treating 
the animal, but seemed to be doing all he could to assist it 
along." No time had been lost in removing it to the Veter- 
inary Hospital, where its wants and infirmities were attended 
to. Luff was as much in need of financial 
horse 
childr. 
of life i 
led hi 



fined twenty dollars by Justice Acker, for driving a horse 
which had sores on each shoulder unprotected from the 

For working a glandered horse. Joseph Scott was fined 
seventy-live dollars by theCourtof Special Sessions. Glanders 
is of a contagious nature and is as fatal to human beings as to 

Antonia Faigari.'JO poisoned fifteen geese belonging to 
a neighbor, for which offence she was fined ten dollars hv 
Justice Harriman, of Brooklyn. 

Joseph Dunuth, of Mount Vernon, was fined five dollars 
by Judge Appel for cruelly treating a sick horse. Howard 
Auslin, of the same place, was also fined five dollars for ill 
treatment of his horse. 



i of physical attention. Having a wife and several 
he had a hard struggle to provide the necessaries 
I when a neighbor gave him n horse, his imagination 
to believe that his future prospects were much 
The animal, however, proved to be an unfortunate 
gift for LufT. The court, after warning him to be more care- 
ful in the future, suspended sentence. The horse was hu- 
manely disposed of. 

For overdriving a horse that he had hired from a iivery 
stable, Johti Stock hause, of Brooklyn. N. Y.. was sentenced 
by Justice Goetting to six months' imprisonment in the Pen- 

FOR knocking out a dog's eye with a piece of Iron pipe, 
John Casterona, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was fined ten dollars by 
Justice Tighe. 

Thomas Farrel, of Brooklyn, N. Y,, was fined three 
dollars by Justice Harriman for kicking a horse several (Imes 
in the belly. 

James Gorman neglected to provide food an<l water for 
his horse for several days. When found by the Society's 
officer, the poor creature was in a dreadful condition and was 
mercifully destroyed. Gorman was sentenced to the City 
Prison for thirty days. 

For overdriving and beating a horse, John Thompson, of 
Corinth, N. Y., was sentenced by Justice J. M. Fryer, of 
Saratoga Springs, to a fine of ten dollars or imprisonment for 
twelve days. 

John Mcnsching was fined twenty-five dollars by the 
Court of Special Sessions for permitting a lame and sore horse 

to be worked. 

For beating and kicking a dog in a cruel manner, John 
Dougherty was sentenced to the City Prison for ten days by 
the Court of Special Sessions. 

For overdriving a horse until it bled from the nose, James 
Gleason, of Mount Vernon, was fined ten dollars by the City 
Judge. 

Charles Ballard, of New Brighton, Sialen Island, was 
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TOM 

A True Story about a Mule 

By S. Jennie Smith 

I WAS staying at an old farm-house on Long 
Island when I made the acquaintance of Tom. 
He is not a handsome creature; on the con- 
trary, he is a great, long-legged fellow, with nothing 
prepossessing in his appearance. Looking at me 
curiously, he almost seemed to be contemplating 
an attack. But he wasn't, of course ; that was only 
his way of saying, "How do you do?" to a 
stranger. 

"Isn't he stubborn?" I inquired, as I looked 
wonderingly at the ungainly creature. 

" Not a bit of it," said the lady of the house ; 
" he's as gentle as any horse that ever breathed, 
and as for affection, he's the most affectionate ani- 
mal that I ever saw. We've had three mules, and 
my experience with them makes me wonder how 
the expression ' stubborn as a mule ' ever origi- 
nated," 

A further acquaintance with Tom proved to my 
satisfaction that he had not been spoken of too 
highly. He was in truth a faithful, loving animal, 
and everybody around was deeply attached to him. 

However, the very first thing that Tom had done 
after he went to live on the farm was to run away 
from it ! Now this fact may seem to contradict 
the statements of his mistress, whereas it really 
proves the truth. You see, Tom had belonged to 
a firm that manufactured pianos, and for years he 
and another mule had drawn the wagon in which 
the instruments were taken across the ferry to the 
city warehouse. When the first morning at the 
farm came, and he found himself shut up in a stable 
at a time when he thought he ought to be attend- 
ing to regular duty, he seems to have been pos- 
sessed with an idea that he must get to business as 
quickly as possible. So he brought all his strength 
to bear upon the stable door, broke it open and 
rushed off. No one saw him go, and as the first 
part of his journey was along an unfrequented road, 
he went on and on unnoticed until he reached the 



village. Then he ran too quickly to be interfered 
with by anybody who chanced to see him. At last 
he arrived at the ferry that he had been in the 
habit of crossing, and rushing through the gates, 
he was just about to go on board the boat when a 
man stopped him. Everybody at the ferry knew 
and liked Tom, so he was kindly taken care of until 
his owner heard where he was and went after him. 

In course of time the mule became accustomed 
to the change, and was soon very much attached 
to his new friends. Even the animals on the farm 
shared Tom's affection, and he was never happy 
when separated from them. One day a horse grew 
sick, and Tom was exceedingly attentive, standing 
over it for hours at a time. Finally the horse died, 
and for several days thereafter Tom went to the 
spot where it had Iain and cried over it. And 
mules can cry, too, as those who have owned them 
well know. 

On one occasion Tom was taken to draw a load 
to a place several miles from home, remaining over 
night. Leaving him in a stable near by, his master 
went to the house of a friend. Toward morning 
the folks in that house heard a peculiar sound out- 
side the door, and on opening it, they found Tom 
there, crying at the top of his voice. The strange 
stable had been more than his loving nature could 
endure, and he had found his way out and gone in 
search of his master. He must have stood by the 
door several hours, too, for the noise had been 
going on some time. 

I heard something the other day that gave me a 
more tender feeling than ever for Tom. There is a 
sandy spot near the house where the mules — there 
are two of them now — love to roll about. Lying 
down on their backs, they go over and over, giving 
such loud grunts of satisfaction that everybody 
wonders at first what is happening. On one par- 
ticular afternoon the lady of the house had been 
sitting near the door, watching the mules enjoy 
themselves. 

"What do you think Tom did ?" she said to me 
as I joined her on the piazza. 

I couldn't guess; he does so many wonderful 
things. 

" Why, while he lay there rolling about and kick- 
ing so hard, he accidentally kicked Jerry — the other 
mule — in the head; and immediately up he got on 
his knees and softly rubbed his mouth over the 
very spot that he had knocked, as if he wanted to 
show that he was sorry for it. They can't tell me 
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that a mule's vicious — no, indeed ; treat him kindly 
yourself, and you'll find him the lovingest creature 
alive. That's what I say, and I know." 

It is several years now since Tom came to his 
home on the farm, and he is too old and weak to 
do much work. Occasionally he is taken with the 
horses or the other mule into the field, but oftener 
he is left to roam about as he pleases. At such 
times it is pitiful to see him follow the others as far 
as the lane gate, and then stand there crying when 
he finds that he is to be left behind. But Tom has 
3 good home, and he is kindly treated, even though, 
like many a less-favored animal, he has outlived his 
usefulness. 

THE WINGS OF BIRDS 

By Stoddard Goodhue 

BIRDS share with man the distinction of 
walking on two legs only ; but, unlike man, 
they use another pair of limbs also for 
purposes of locomotion. As a rule, the bird's arm 
is useless for any purpose beyond the single very 
important one of enabling it to fly. There are 
only two species of birds that do not fly — the 
ostrich and its alhes and the penguin — but even to 
these the wings are of great use : to the ostrich in 
running, and to the penguin in diving. The pen- 
guins, indeed, use their wings so constantly in 
diving that they might almost be said to fly 
through the water. Some of the diving birds that 
are able to fly use their wings in swimming also. 
Thus the loons are able to move rapidly under 
water for a long distance with the aid of their 
wings alone, as I have seen in the case of one 
whose legs had been broken by a rifle bullet. 

In the loons and their allies — the grebes and auks 
. — the mechanics 

^' ' of flight under 

water, if that term 
be justifiable, is 
no doubt substan- 
tially the same as 
that of aerial 
flight. But the 
case is somewhat 
( different with the 

penguins, whose 
p.-mrMAiiiEs sc-MAPUL-iLs wings, unprovid- 

r^3r"r s-c-^^"™""" edwithlongfeath- 
Ai.— ALULA ers, remind one 



somewhat of the flippers of a seal. No doubt they 
serve their purpose very much better than would 
feathered wings. The penguins live in Antarctic 
seas, and spend almost their entire time in the 
water. The power of aerial flight would apparently 
be no advantage to them, and such wing feathers 
as other birds have would be rather in their way. 
Their featherless flippers are probably rather bet- 
ter adapted for their use than is the diminutive 
feathered wing of the great auk, while the latter is 
equally inadequate for atrial flight. But the great 
auk's near relatives are all able to fly ; indeed, this 
is one radical difference among others between 
auks in the northern polar seas and penguins in 
the southern — though the former are to the north- 
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ern polar seas what the latter are to southern — and 
it doubtless accounts for the presence of wing 
quills where they are no longer of much use. 
Had the great auk been allowed to go the way of 
natural evolution, instead of being barbarously 
exterminated by man, it would probably in time 
have gotten rid of its superfluous feathers and 
developed a flipper quite equal to that of its 
southern congeners. 

These few anomalous exceptions aside, all birds 
are provided with wings that en- 
able them on occasion to rise into 
the air and to sustain themselves 
there for long periods— a power 
given no other existing verte- 
brates except the bats. But dif- 
ferent species of birds differ very 
widely indeed in the degree of 
facility with which they use this 
power. On the one hand are such 
birdsas the loons, auks, and grebes, 
which seldom rise into the air ex- 
cept when compelled to migrate ; on the other, such 
persistent fliers as the skimmers, frigate-birds, swal- 
lows, humming-birds, and others, which seek their 
food exclusively on the wing, and seldom alight 
except to roost. Of course, these differences of 
function are accompanied by corresponding differ- 
ences of structure in the mechanism of the wing. 
The wing of an auk or a grebe is a relatively 
diminutive affair, which, when folded, fits closely 
against the bird's body, and at the bird's pleasure 
may be so covered with the " guard ^feathers" of 
the side as practically to disappear from view ; 
while the wing of a frigate-bird, when folded, 
appears cumbersome and quite out of proportion 
to the size of its wearer. A comparison of the 
figures of the j^rebe and loon with that cf the 
albatross will make these diversities evident at a 
glance. Between these extremes all gradations 
are to be found. 

But great as is the diversity of the relative size 



and form of the wings in different groups of birds, 
there is a marvellous uniformity of their type or 
plan of construction. To begin with, the bony 
framework is of the same plan, consisting of an 
arm-bone {humerus), two fore- 
arms {radius and ulna), and a 
wrist and hand composed of sev- 
eral bones. This in itself does 
not excite surprise, as the samf 
general plan enters into the con- 
struction of the fore-limb of all 
other vertebrates that have a 
fore-limb. But it really does 
seem astonishing to observe the 
uniformity of detail which ap- 
pears in the feathers of the wing. 
The typical wing that 1 have drawn to represent 
the plan of feathering (the so-called pterylosis) might 
be the wing of any flying bird whatsoever, so far as 
the general plan of primaries, sec- 
ondaries, etc., is concerned. In 
all flying birds there is an import- 
ant group of so-called primary 
feathers springing from the hand 
of the bird. These are relatively 
long, stilly feathers, and they num- 
ber always either ten or nine, the 
smaller number being exceptional 
and found only in a few groups of 
higher birds, and even with them 
there is usually, and perhaps al- 
ways, a rudimentary tenth primary. The seconda- 
ries are the feathers that grow on the fore-arm of 
the bird. As a rule to which there are a few ex- 
ceptions, notably in the argus pheasant, they are 
shorter than the primaries, and they are usually 
softer in texture and broader. As they cover the 
fore-arm of the birds, and as fore-arms differ greatly 
in relative length, the number of secondaries also 
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necessarily varies. The humming, 
bird, with six secondaries, has 
fewest ; the albatross, with forty, 
has most. 

The tertiary feathers, growing 
either on the elbow or the arm, 
are less important than either of 
the groups just named. Some- 
times they are inconspicuous, u-nie cbncuin 
but not infrequently they are 
lengthened, and have various peculiarities of form 
or color that make them highly ornamental. Such 
is the case, for example, in many ducks, cranes, and 
herons. 

The scapulars are a group of feathers growing on 
the shoulder, an intermediate group between wing 
and body feathers. The upper wing coverts, ar- 
ranged according to a .special plan, which the figure 
illustrates, support and supplement the principal 
row of feathers. The alula, or little wing, is a 
rather unimportant clump of feathers springing 
from the bird's thumb. 

It is manifest that the most important flight 
feathers are the primaries and secondaries. They 
make up the principal surface of the wing, largely 
determining its shape. They grow in a single row. 



and each successive feather overlaps its fellow in 
such a way that a compact resistant surface is 
offered to the air when the wing is forced down- 
ward, and a much less resistant one when the wing 
is raised. The removal either of the primaries or 
of the secondaries incapacitates the bird for flight. 
Indeed, it is only necessary to clip the primaries of 
one wing to unbalance the wings so that the bird 
cannot fly. As might be expected, therefore, the 
primaries are the largest and strongest of all the 
feathers. They are the quills which our grand- 
parents plucked from the goose and used for pens. 
As a rule, birds in moulting shed only a few wing 
quills at a time, and so are not disabled ; but ducks 



furnish an exception, shedding all the principal 
feathers of the wing at once, and so being unable 
to fly for several weeks each summer. 

It is obvious that the length of the wing depends 
upon two principal factors, the first being the 
length of the arm and fore-arm, the second the 
length of the primary feathers. The humming-bird 
is an example of a bird with very short arm and 
very long primaries. The enormous spread of wing 
of the albatross, on the other hand, is chiefly due 
to its length of arm, the primaries being relatively 
very small. The tern and night-hawk have wings 
in which both the arm and the primaries are long; 
in the grouse both 
are rather short 
The generality of 
small song-hirds 
show average di- 
mensions of arm 
and quill. 

The breadth of 
the wing depends 

upon the length holboblls cbibb 

of the secondary feathers. As a very general rule, 
to which there are numerous exceptions, long wings 
are rather narrow, short ones rather broad. The 
shape of the extended wing, when viewed laterally, 
also varies widely, but usually the long wings are 
flat, and short wings concavo-convex. 

To move the wing with sufficient force to accom- 
plish flight involves an enormous expenditure of 
muscular enei^y; and, therefore, all birds that fly 
have enormous chest muscles. The muscles that 
constitute what is usually termed the " white meat " 
of a fowl are the chief muscles of flight. The me- 
chanical principles involved in flight, and the gen- 
eral manner of moving the wing, are practically the 
same in all birds; but there are characteristic dif- 
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ferences in the degree of rapidity with which the 
wing beats are made, and in the position of the 
wings in soaring. Birds with short arms move the 
wings rapidly, whether the primaries are long or 
short. The humming-bird, for example, which has 
very long primaries, but the shortest of arms, moves 
its wings more rapidly than any other bird — so rap- 
idly that they seem to form a mere haze about the 
body. This enables the little bird to control its 
movements better, perhaps, than any other bird, 
poising at will, and remaining perfectly stationary 
in air — a feat which few other birds attempt, though 
the sparrow-hawk and the kingbird, among others, 
do hover, but in a comparatively clumsy way — and 
actually darting backward in the air, a feat that no 
other bird, I believe, could possibly perform. When 
the hummer executes this extraordinary manoeuvre 
— as he does almost every time he visits a flower — 
he does it by holding his body in a vertical posi- 
tion, instead of horizontally, as is usual during pro- 
gressive flight. 

The grouse and bob whites are familiar examples 
of birds with heavy bodies and short, convex wings, 
with which they can fly very swiftly by moving the 
wings rapidly. The flight of these birds is usually 
in direct lines. In protracted flight they rest them- 
selves at intervals by soaring, but they never sail 
and circle in the air for the mere pleasure of flying, 
as so many long-winged birds do. Their flight is 
powerful rather than graceful, and so is that of 
many other short-winged, heavy-bodied birds, such 
as the coots and grebes, which find it difficult to 
rise into the air, and often patter along the water 
for some distance before getting fairly under way, 
but which then fly with great swiftness. Many 
other short-winged birds, such as the sparrows, 
wrens, etc., seem to fly feebly, flitting from bush to 
bush ordinarily, and appearing quite incapable of 
protracted flight. But their weakness is apparent 
rather than real, for some of these same feeble 
fliers make migrations, twice a year, of hundreds or 
even thousands of miles. Indeed, the very feeblest 
of fliers has a means of progression at his command 
that is little less than marvellous. 

If this be true of feeble fliers, what shall we say 
of those long-winged wanderers that are perpetually 
on the wing ? Think what a life the chimney swift 
lives, for example! He never alights on the ground 
or on limbs of trees, or indeed anywhere in settled 
communities, except in chimneys, and he goes there 
only to roost at night and to build his nest. For 



about sixteen hours a day, while not nesting, he ts 
on the wing perpetually, and it would be a very 
conservative estimate to assume" that during that 
time he traverses sixteen hundred miles of space. 
At that rate (and this is by no means his limit of 
speed), he could go around the globe twice each 
month, without taking more than his average 
amount of exercise. 

Should this estimate seem fanciful, one might 
sustain it by citing the case of the passenger 
pigeons. A few years ago, before their ranks were 
decimated by unthinking and selfish men. these 
birds were accustomed to associate in enormous 
flocks, numbering many millions of individuals, 
nesting together in great rookeries that extended 
over miles of woodland. To secure food, the nest- 
ing birds were obliged to forage over a territory 
extending several hundred miles in every direction 
from the rookery. Early in the morning, while 
incubation was going on, half the birds would start 
out and make a journey of perhaps three hundred 
miles in search of breakfast ; returning in time to 
take their turn at the nest while their mates went 
on a similar quest of dinner — each bird having but 
a single meal daily. It is doubly marvellous to 
think that each of them not only made such 
journeys, but returned unerringly to its own par- 
ticular nest, among all the millions, which to 
human observation were precisely alike. 

Such feats as this are within the reach of almost 
all long-winged birds. A speed of a mile a minute 
is considered only an average rate for a bird of 
strong flight. The flight of the wild goose is 
usually estimated at a hundred miles an hour ; and 
it has been claimed that the European swift can fly- 
two hundred and fifty miles an hour. I am not at 
all sure that this last record is well authenticated,, 
and I feel sure that if any swift ever did accom- 
plish such a feat, it must have had a gale at its 
back to lessen the atmospheric resistance. But 
leaving all doubtful figures aside, a long list of birds 
might be given whose flight is of little less than 
meteoric swiftness. Of birds that fly far as well as 
swiftly in the habitual pursuit of food, the swallows 
and the terns may be mentioned, in addition to 
those already named, as familiar examples. 

If the ordinary flight of a bird is wonderful, what 
is known as soaring flight is simply astounding. To 
see a heavy bird float about, high in the air, for 
minutes or even hours together, apparently without 
moving its wings in the slightest degree, yet pois- 
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ing as securely as if it were floating in water, makes 
one almost doubt the evidence of his senses. Yet 
many broad-winged birds — notably the turkey vul- 
ture among birds that may be easily observed — 
give constant exhibitions of this power. To ob- 
serve a seeming speck, which one knows to be a 
really large bird, floating across a blue space be- 
tween clouds high up in the ether, is a sight well 
calculated to make a mere man envious, particu- 
larly on a hot summer day. It is by applying the 
principle of the inclined aeroplane, which the soar- 
ing bird illustrates, that the inventors now at work 
on flying-machines hope in the near future to en- 
able man to accomplish aerial navigation. 

POISONOUS FISH 

By L. J. Vance 

SEVERAL kinds of queer fish have been de- 
scribed in recent issues of OUR ANIMAL 
Friends, The attention of its readers is 
now called to fish that are poisonous. 

Perhaps it would be well to say at the outset 
that such fish are not rare. On the contrary, 
poisonous fish are found in large numbers and in 
many places, but more especially in the tropics. 
They are quite common in the Brazilian and West 
Indian waters, and also in the East Indian and 
Australian waters. 

Three kinds of fish belonging to the mackerel 
family are poisonous. One is called the " jurel," 
and is found in the West Indies in large numbers. 
It can be distinguished from the common mack- 
erel, which also abounds in the same waters, by 
certain peculiarities or marks. Thus, the " jurel " 
has no black spot on the gill-covers ; it has scales 
on the neck, while the harmless kind has a black 
spot and no scales on the neck. The poisonous 
kind grows large, and often weighs as much as 
twenty pounds, but the others seldom run over 
two pounds. Mackerel weighing over two pounds 
are not allowed to be sold in the Havana markets. 

The " chicaro ** is another kind of poisonous 
mackerel. It is also found in the West Indies, 
but the natives of those islands do not regard it as 
dangerous. The meat of the ** chicaro " is not fit 
or safe to eat at certain times of the year, espe- 
cially during the spawning season. Then it becomes 
highly poisonous, and the people of Guadeloupe 
sometimes use pieces of this fish, which have been 
caught, to poison rats. 



The *' bonito ** is a kind of mackerel that is 
most dangerous at certain times of the year. 
Usually it is a very pleasant and palatable bit of 
food, but every once in a while people are taken 
with colic after eating the ** bonito." So it is best 
tb let it alone. 

Two kinds of herring are known to be poison- 
ous. The meletta^ or tropical herring, is found all 
along the Atlantic coast as far north as New York. 
Within recent years there have been several cases 
in which people have died after eating this fish. 
The spawning season seems to be the time when 
the herring, and other tropical fish, should be let 
severely alone. The part which is considered most 
dangerous is the roe. 

The meletta which is found in East Indian and 
Australian waters is always poisonous, and it is 
the more dangerous because it is not easily dis- 
tinguished from another kind of herring which is 
comparatively harmless. The poisonous kind has 
a black nose and a black spot on the dorsal fin, 
while the other has not these marks. The poison- 
ous meletta resembles a herring, being five or six 
inches long, with silvery scales and a bluish-green 
back. When eaten it causes pains and cramps, 
followed by vomiting, diarrhoea, and chills ; in 
brief, all the symptoms of cholera. The local doc- 
tors are at a loss how to treat such cases, and the 
sufferers usually die. The best remedy, as a promi- 
nent physician informs me, would be to use first 
an emetic to remove the poison from the stomach, 
and then to give medicines to allay the pain and 
cramps. 

Several kinds of poisonous fish are found off the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is said that when vessels 
arrive at the Cape, the crews are warned against 
eating strange fish. 

The fish known by the local name of " keeler " is 
poisonous at certain times. It is found in the 
Indian Ocean, but it is not a common fish. The 
spawning season is, of course, the time when it 
should be avoided. At other times its meat is not 
considered unwholesome. 

Another kind of poisonous fish, found in the 
same waters, is a small toad-like creature. When 
handled, it puffs itself out with water, and the 
local fishermen call it *' Billy blow-up." Some- 
times it is called " toad-fish." When there are so 
many good-looking and desirable fish in the Indian 
Ocean, it is strange that people will experiment 
with so ugly a fish as ** Billy blow-up." 
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Several kinds of poisonous fish belonging to the 
Scartis family are very plentiful in tropical waters, 
and are distinguished by their beautiful colors. In 
the Antilles and off the coasts of China and Japan 
several poisonous species are found. 

Without extending the list, it may be said that 
there are other kinds of fish which, if not poisonous, 
are unwholesome and dangerous in certain localities 
and at certain times. Among the larger may be 
mentioned porpoises and sharks. Porpoise meat is 
said to have a fine flavor, and on this account it is 
highly prized by the Chinese. But at certain sea- 
sons it is not fit to eat, and Chinamen have died from 
eating it out of season. The meat of sharks has 
not a fine flavor, nor is it much used as food. It is 
simply indigestible. 

Then there are several kinds of fish that cause 
painful and dangerous wounds by means of the 
spines on their fins or gills. Among these may be 
noted the mud-fish found in Chinese waters, the sting- 
bull in Norwegian waters, the frog-fish, the sheat- 
fish, and so forth. The wounds inflicted by these 
fish show all the symptoms of poisoning. 

Thus we see that some fish are poisonous in 
certain localities and harmless in other places ; that 
some are poisonous at certain seasons of the year 
and at other times wholesome ; and finally, as a 
note of warning, we would say that visitors to 
tropical countrie? should take no risk of eating fish 
which are not known to be safe as well as palatable. 

THE DOGS OF THE ESQUIMAUX 

By Will M. Clemens 

IN the great north land of the American conti- 
nent, where the strange race of Esquimaux 
live, the most valuable domestic animal is 
neither the horse nor the cow, but the dog. 

The Esquimaux dog is a faithful, patient animal, 
and is worth his weight in gold to his master. 
During the long winter season in the Arctic re- 
gions, the dogs are fed every morning and evening 
with dried fish. When they are away from home 
on a journey, however, they are allowed little or 
nothing to eat. As a rule, five of the animals are 
harnessed to a sledge, and they will drag along, 
with comparative ease, three full-grown persons and 
about seventy pounds of baggage or freight. They 
travel with such a sledge thirty miles a day over 
bad roads and through the deepest snow. The 
strength and hardihood of these Esquimaux dogs 



have often been remarked as something phenom- 
enal. 

In a serious snowstorm, when a sledge is on a 
journey, the dogs keep their master warm, and will 
quietly lie near him for hours. The animals can 
. foretell the coming of a big snowstorm, and invari- 
ably give warning by digging holes in the snow. 

The Esquimaux commence training their dogs for 
work at a very early age. Soon after birth the pup- 
pies are placed with their mother in a deep pit, and 
are kept in confinement for a long time. When 
they are finally attached to a sledge they are very 
shy and run as fast as they can. On returning 
home they are placed in the pit again, where they 
are kept until they are well trained and able to per- 
form a long journey. Only for a short time in the 
summer are they given their liberty and allowed to 
run about like other dogs. 

• e • 

In Central America the armadillo is frequently- 
domesticated to rid houses of insect pests. No ani- 
mal is cleaner or less objectionable about the house. 
They are as desirable in this respect as well-trained 
cats or lap-dogs, and there could be no higher praise 
than this. It is not merely the odd forms and ways 
of my rare pets that have made them the objects of 
my peculiar interest. I have been equally charmed 
with their intelligence and with their evident attach- 
ment to myself. If, when they are near me, I sud- 
denly move away from them, they come trotting at 
my heels in their comical way as fast as their short 
legs can carry them. Their gait is always a walk or 
brisk trot, never a gallop. Most of their movements 
when in motion resemble those of little pigs. They 
have learned to answer to their names and come 
quickly when called. Curiosity is a prominent char- 
acteristic of the animal. If allowed free scope, they 
will explore every part of a strange place, trying to 
run their sharp noses into every opening. Much of 
the daytime is spent in sleeping. In lying down, 
one generally rests its head and forefeet on the neck 
or back of the other, in a very affectionate manner. 
Their attachment for each other is remarkable, all 
the more noticeable when one becomes separated 
from the other. If I shut Jack up in a basket, Jill 
goes round and round outside, at times standing on 
her hind feet and reaching to the top with her nose. 
When Jack is finally liberated, they put their heads 
together for a few moments, and then off they go 
on one of their tours of exploration. — CHARLES H. 
COE, in the Popular Science Monthly. 
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THE SIGNS OF SPRING 

IN March, the monih of winds and snow, and oftentimes 
of balmy sunshine, it is simply delightful to discover 
for one's own self the first shy signs of spring. Even 
Dr. Ahhotc, who spent days and days out of doors 
until he learned enough to write a book about them, de- 
clares that it is no easy matter to read the signs of spring 
aright. But what does a mistake here or there signify? 
If plants and animals arc like ourselves in welcoming every 
ray of sunshine, and listening to every murmur of the south 
wind^so much the more excuse for us. Plants and animals 
obey the laws of nature far better than we do, so their 
occasional mistakes appeal instantly to our sympathies. 
When, as Dr. Abbott puts it, a sunny slope is " bright with 
expectant buds," and " it is, after all, but a question of 
standing on this or that side of a tree whether it is spring 
or winter." by all means let us stand on the spring side 
of the tree. The fox-sparrows sing in March, and so do 
the bluebirds, the peewees, the song-sparrows, " The first 
sound of the song-sparrow," says Mr. Parkhurst in his 
"Birds' Calendar," "falls on the senses like a bit of unex- 
pected sunshine in a stormy day. and raises the temperature 
of one's feelings many degrees, for in a twinkling it breaks 
the spell of winter. Occasional snow-storms may come 
afterwards, but the little prophet is not cast down ; and why 
should. we be?" As early as on March 2d. Mr. Parkhurst 
found three robins in fine plumage, and a few days later he 
saw chickadees, nul-halches, white throats, cardinals, a 
flicker, a downy woodpecker, a European goldfinch in song, 
and crossbills— and where do you suppose he saw them all ? 
In the " Ramble " in Central Park ! Is there a New York 
boy or girl who isn't eager to rush to Central Park this min- 
ute to sec what signs of spring he too can find ? 

" And when the shining son laugheth once, 
Vou deeiren the spring cometh at once." 

THE STORY OF A LIVE MUFF 
By G. p. GREBtE 

" ¥ WISH Aunt Margerj- would come," said Dolly, flatten- 

I ing her nose against the window-pane. 

I Aunt Margery's namesake said nothing. She was a 
patient child. But she echoed the wish from the bot- 
tom of her tired liltie heart, and sighed wearily as she 
watched the falling flakes from her place on the sofa. 

It was the first snow of the season, and the sight of it re- 
called to her the pleasant afternoons she had spent with her 
sled and skates during the preceding winter, and then that 
dreadful day when she had gone bobbing with the boys. 
The steering-gear had gotten jammed, the big sled wouldn't 



steer, and they had gone over the bank, and plunged into 
the ravine below. Madge could never tell what followed. 
She remembered only a swift rush, a crash, an awful, sicken- 
ing wrench, then darkness — a darkness which seemed to last 
for a long time. When it passed away she found herself 
lying on her narrow white bed, with her poor little body 
fastened into a queer stiff jacket which kept her Slill and 
helpless in spite of herself. 

Weeks and months of illness had followed, during which 
she lost her pretty color, and grew thin and quiet. But by 
and by she was able at brief intervals to forget her pain, and 
to be carried each day to a sofa by the window. Then every- 
thing that loving hearts and hands could do to amuse and 
interest her was done by those about her. But no one ever 
succeeded quite so well as ihe dear, merry auntie for whom 
she was named, and who had a very tender place In her 
heart for her patient little niece. 

" I don't think," said Dolly, when she had counted four 
silver strokes from the clock on the mantel, and watched the 
lamplighter tramp down the snow-covered pavement with his 
ladder on his shoulder — " 1 don't think that there ever was 
a story-teller like Aunt Margery. Do you, Madgie ? " 

" No," said Madgie ; " 1 wish she was here." 

The door hastily opened, filling the room wlih fresh air, 
and a. familiar voice cried, "'If wishes were horses," you 
know. How arc my darlings this dreadful day ? " 

"Oh," said Dolly, "you came like the godmother in the 
fairy story, just when you were wished for." 

" Did I ? " said her aunt, as she bent lovingly over Madgie's 
sofa. " Well, go and look on the bench in the hall, and see 
if you can find the pumpkin. I shouldn't wonder if the rats 
had run away by this time, but ! am sure you will find the 
pumpkin, unless it has changed into something else." 

Dally ran off as fast as her fat legs could carry her, know- 
ing from experience that Aunt Margery's suggestion was not 
likely to be an idle one. She came back in a moment with 
her arms full. "Look, Madgie, look!" she exclaimed. 
"Oranges and grapes — great, big grapes — and a book. I 
haven't opened the book yet." 

"Auntie," said Madge, "Is it more fairy stories?" 

'■ Yes, dear ; " then seeing the disappointment which the 
words occasioned: "What is the matter? Don't you like 
them ? " 

" I don't know," said Mattery. " I think I am a little tired 
of them. Don't read to us. Tell us a true storj'. Something 
about when you were a little girl and lived out West with 
your brother." 

" But, my dear girlie," said her aunt, " I have told you all 
those stories till you know them by heart." 

"Can't you think of a new one?" said the little giri, so 
wistfully that Miss Keith began to search her brain for some 
unmentloned incident of her childhood. 

There was a short silence. Dolly crossed the room, and 
came back with a little red chair, which she placed at her 
aunt's feet. Margery picked up the muff which the young 
lady had thrown on the sofa beside her. and began to stroke 
the soft, golden fur. "Isn't it pretty," she said presently. 
" What do you call it ? " 

" Beaver." answered her aunt ; then she clapped her hands. 
" I have it ! " she cried. " A brand-new story, and a true 
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one. The muff made me think of it, and so we will call it • The 
Story of a Live Muff.' " When the children settled them- 
selves in comfortable anticipation of what was to come, she 
began : 

" What I am going to tell you happened a long time ago, 
at a place which is now called Fort Yates, in North Dakota. 
You can find it on the large map of the State if you take the 
trouble to look. That shows you it is a real place ; but if 
you had hunted for it there in the days of which I speak you 
would not have been able to discover it. In its place you 
would have seen the words, • Standing Rock Agency.' " 

" Oh, I remember," said Margery ; " that is where the 
Indians were." 

" Yes," said her aunt ; *' I have told you about them, and 
how I came to live there. Standing Rock was one of the 
largest of the Indian Reservations. It was the home of nearly 
eight thousand Blackfeet and Onkpapa Sioux. They were 
wild and restless, and in 1875 ^^^ Government sent a com- 
pany of infantry there to maintain order. My father was in 
command of that company, and when he had gotten a shel- 
ter built he sent for his family, and that is how I came to live 
there. 

" The fort was a queer, rough little place, built of logs, on 
a bluff which overlooked the Missouri River. There were no 
other children near, nor any of the amusements which you 
enjoy in the East, and when winter came, and the days grew 
short, our log-cabin was almost buried under huge snow- 
drifts. We were shut indoors for days at a time, and my 
brother and I were often at a loss for occupation. That was 
before the muff arrived. Its coming was in this fashion : 

" We had a colored cook named Lou. One morning, 
shortly after the late winter sunrise, I was roused by the 
opening of our chamber door. It was cold and dark, and I 
put out my head cautiously. Lou advanced toward the bed 
Avith her hand behind her. Such a visit was unusual, and I 
nudged my brothet* : 'Wake up, Billy I Something is com- 
ing ! ^ Billy sat up and rubbed his eyes. Lou held out in her 
hand a queer, shapeless object, and there was a small grin on 
her good-natured face. 

" • Does yer want to buy it, honey ? ' she asked. "An Indian 
brought it, an* he wants ter know will yer papa take it.' 

" ' What it, Lou ?' asked Billy. Neither he nor I had ever 
seen an animal in the least resembling it. But at that mo- 
ment I caught sight of an odd flat appendage in the place 
where its tail should have been. From time to time during 
the winter the agency trappers had brought to the post large 
beaver tails, which they sold to the officers as a great deli- 
cacy. They were flat and oblong, covered with a thick, 
slate-colored skin, and looking more like a flounder than any- 
thing I can think of. This thing that I saw was not larger 
than the bowl of a teaspoon, and soft and smooth, but the 
resemblance was unmistakable. * Billy,' I cried, * it*s a baby 
heaver ! Did you ever see anything so dear ! ' 

" Billy sprang out of bed, grabbed the bunch of fur from 
Lou's hand, and scuttled into my father's room, shouting : 
* Mamma ! Papa ! It's alive ! Look at it ! Say we can 
have it ! Isn't it a dear ! * In a few moments he returned 
with the little animal tucked under one arm, and the half- 
<lollar which was to pay for it in his hand. 

" We spent the remainder of the day in making acquaint- 



ance with our new pet, and very curious and interesting we 
found him." 

" What did he look like ? " asked Margery, with interest. 

** Like a perfect ball of golden fur. We were rather at a 
loss for a name for him, but when he had gone to sleep, with 
his head and tail tucked under him, he looked so exactly like 
my mother's muff that we at once decided to call him by that 
name. He learned to answer it before very long, and would 
come when he heard it, shuffling along as fast as he could 
on his short, webbed feet, his flat tail going flip-flap behind 
him. 

" His head was round and blunt, his eyes very small and 
bright, and his ears lay close to his head, as do the ears of 
all aquatic animals. Billy said they looked like buttons of 
mouse-colored velvet. His hind feet were slightly webbed, 
but his fore paws looked exactly like tiny hands encased in 
fine fur gloves, and he used them as well as any child you 
ever saw. 

" At the start we had great trouble with his food. Milk, 
the only thing we had to give him, disagreed with him. My 
mother succeeded in doctoring it by putting in some brandy. 
This, I regret to say, would make him exceedingly tipsy. He 
took his food from a bottle like a baby, and it was the most 
amusing thing in the world to see him hold on to the bottle 
till he had had enough, and then push it away, lying in any 
position in which we chose to place him, his head wobbling 
from side to side in a 'don't-care' fashion, while his funny 
little eyes blinked at us merrily. 

"When his teeth began to grow, they bothered him exceed- 
ingly. In the big, wild beavers these teeth are nearly an inch 
long, and so strong and so sharp that they frequently gnaw 
down trees two or three feet thick, as smoothly and evenly as 
it could be done with a saw. Shut up in the house, with his 
food prepared for him and nothing hard to bite on, Muffs 
teeth grew too fast to be comfortable. His funny little brain 
was evidently exercised about it; finally he solved the problem. 
There was a great racket in my mother's room one day, and 
on going to investigate we found him industriously gnawing 
away at the iron treadle of the sewing-machine. A little pile 
of bone-dust showed that his exertions were producing an 
effect. We sprang to take him away, but my father interfered. 
* Let him alone/ he said. • He knows better than you do what 
is good for him. If those teeth continue to grow without any- 
thing to wear them down, they will soon get so long that he 
cannot eat at all.' After that, at regular intervals, Muff con- 
tinued to wear off his teeth on the unyielding iron." 

{To be continued) 

POTTO 

By J. Carter Beard 

A GENTLEMAN named Bartlett, while on a voyage to 
the African coast, obtained a strange animal which 
he called "Van Bosman's Potto," because, nearly 
two hundred years ago. a ship captain, named Van 
Bosnian, who visited the Guinea shore, saw one of the queer 
little creatures, called it a " Potto," and wrote an account of 
it after reaching his home in Holland. 
When Mr. Bartlett first took the Potto aboard his ship, it 
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was so young ihat he feared it would not live. As the ship Potto, was put into the bag to keep him company. When 

u|M)n which he had embarked for England left the warm cli- the puppy had to go to its mother another was pui in its place, 

mate of Africa and met chilling breezes from the north, Mr. Potlo clung to the puppies as closely as he would have clung 

Bartlett saw that his little charge suffered from the cold, and to a mother, if he had had one, hugging them so tightly 

tried to think of some way to keep him warm and comfort- that the doggies did not quite like it. This nursing, however, 

able. After trying various plans without much success, did well, and Potlo grew strong and healthy, and was on the 

an old nursery rhyme he had heard when a child occurred whole good-tempered. He slept all day perched on a door, 

to him. ; .' but at night he would come down and wander about the 



" By Baby Banting. room. He would not eat bread and milk, but would feed on 

Papa's gone a-hunting, pineapples and bananas and water. Although there were 

To get a little rabbit skin often insects in the room, which had fiown in at the window. 

To wrap his Baby Bunting in." Potto would not touch ihem, but one day he was found busy 

"Just the thing," said Mr, Bartlett, and straightway he had dining on a tray of presened beetles. 

a cunning little bag made of hare skins with the fur inside. In its own home in West Africa and the coasts of the Gulf 

In this snug nest Potto slept roost of the time, and in order to of Guinea, the white people who live there call the Potto a 

make sure be was warm enough, a baby dog, older than Bush-dog, and the natives, who for some reason are very 
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much afraid of it, call it Aposo. They seem to have an idea 
that it will jump upon them and cling so tightly as to choke 
them to death, or else, like the Old Man of the Sea in the story 
of" Sindbad the Sailor," will clasp its victim with its hind legs 
in such a manner that the person attacked can never get rid 
of his living burden, but must carry it about with him for the 
rest of his natural life. 

Although called a dog, the Potto looks much more like a 
monkey ; but he really belongs to a solemn, sedate, sober, 
slow-going set, very different from, the merry, mischief-loving 
monkeys. He seems to be bowed down with grief and trouble 
and to have a world of care on his shoulders. Never is he 
seen playing pranks or rushing noisily about, but always 
secretly and silently stealing from one place to another, or 
sitting motionless in the strangest of postures, fast asleep. 
All of these little creatures live in nests built in the hollows of 
forest trees or among the branches. They move about noise- 
lessly, and never show themselves at all during the day ; so 
that they are very seldom seen even by the natives. They 
belong to a family of animals called Lemurs, which means 
"ghosts," because of their sly, quiet ways and because they 
only appear at night. 

FOUR OLD HORSES 

By Alice T. Curtis 

SO many horses fail to find good friends that it is pleasant 
to know of a small town in Maine of less than a thou- 
sand inhabitants where four horses have passed their 
entire lives, and where two still live at the respective 
ages of thirty and thirty-eight years, the last a rather remark- 
able age for a horse. 

The other two lived to be nearly thirty, and then were 
mercifully killed. " Old Jennie," who is now thirty-eight 
years old, is past her usefulness, but is tenderly cared for by 
her mistress, who chops the hay for her, scalds her meal, and 
often bathes the poor mare's swollen legs and carefully 
wraps them up in flannels. The stable in which "Jen " is 
housed is an old-fashioned one, but her stall is always filled 
with fresh straw, and on cold nights she is carefully blanketed. 
It is often suggested that *' Jen " ought to be killed, but the 
good woman who owns her loves the little brown horse so 
well that she will never consent to it, and " Jen " will be ten- 
derly cared for to the full measure of her days. 

I remember riding behind "Jen " ten years ago; even then 
she would often stop to rest, turning her head toward the 
carriage as if to apologize. Her mistress never failed to re- 
spond : " That's all right, Jen ; rest as long as you please;" 
and presently she would start on again without any word 
from the carriage to hurry her. 

I do not recall the name of the gray horse of thirty, but I 
know he has a kind master, who drives him now and then in 
a queer old bugg^, and who takes the greatest care of him. 
But "Old Lion," who lived to be nearly thirty, I remember 
well. He was a big, gray horse, strong and powerful, and led 
a hard and busy life. In the winter he was used to haul out 
wood, in the summer to pull in big loads of hay, and he was 
ever a cheerful and valuable worker. He would come down 
the big hills carefully, and go up with an amount of willing 



energy that made him of great value to his owner. "Old 
Lion " was appreciated from a colt. He was always kindly 
treated, well fed and looked after. In a large family of boys 
and girls he was a pet and companion, and his honorable 
record is that " he never did a wrong thing in his life, never 
ran away, or hurt or frightened any one." 

The little town which is so well disposed toward horses is 
called Sullivan, Maine, and is just across the bay from Bar 
Harbor. 

THE CHILDREN AND THE STORK 

By H. F. 

A STORY that comes from Germany is as quaint as it 
is true. Some children living in one of the northern 
provinces discovered that a stork had made its nest 
upon their roof. Being orthodox little Teutons, 
they hailed the newcomer with favor, as storks are supposed 
to bring luck to a house. All the summer they shared their 
tidbits with their long-legged friend, who became very tame 
and companionable. 

At the first signs of approaching cold weather the stork 
prepared to flit to warmer climes. The children were sad 
at the thought of losing their pet, but their parents consoled 
them with the assurance that the bird would surely return 
the next spring. The childreh, still uneasy at the idea of the 
stork not being cared for through the long winter, consulted 
together and evolved a brilliant idea, which they immediately 
proceeded to put into execution. They wrote a little note in 
their best German script, stating that the stork was very 
dear to them and begging the good people in whose country 
it might spend the winter to be kind to their pet and send it 
back safely to them in the spring. 

They sealed the note, fastened it to a ribbon, tied it 
round the bird's long neck and tucked it under its wing. 
The next day they sadly watched the stork wing its way 
toward milder skies. The snow and ice came ; Christmas- 
tree and " Christkind " brought the children gifts and fresh 
amusements, but their summer pet was not forgotten. When 
the spring came round again their little feet used to climb 
to the roof day by day, looking and longing for the stork's 
return ; and behold ! one fine morning there it was, tame and 
gentle as ever. Great was the children's delight ; but what 
was their surprise to discover round its neck and under its 
wing another bright band with a note attached, addressed to 
" the children who wrote the letter the stork brought." The 
ribbon was quickly untied and the missive opened. It was 
from a missionary in Africa, stating that he had read the 
children's note and had cared for the stork, and thought that 
children whose good hearts had prompted them to provide 
for the comfort of a bird through the winter would be willing 
to help clothe and feed the little destitute children of his 
mission. A full name and address followed. 

The children were full of sympathy and the missionary's 
note won a golden answer from the family. Other letters 
came and went by post between them until by and by the 
children learned to know the missionary and his little black 
waifs almost as well as they knew the beloved stork which 
had proved so trusty a messenger. 
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one ? I like the Hones in Our Aniual Friends very much, 
only I hate to wail so long for the numbers. I wish you 
would print a number every day instead of once a month. 
Do you think you ever will ? 

Yours affectionately, 

Phebe Warren Smith. 



Dear Letter-Box : 

Would you like to hear about my monkey ? Uncle Morgan 
gave him to me. He is ihe pet of the whole family, but he 
belongs really to me, and he has a hundred cunning ways to 
show that he knows it. I wanted to name him Alfonso. 
Uncle Morgan told me, however, that the monkey had the 
name of his tribe, which is Sapajou, and that he would feet 
much more at home if I did not change it. My brothers 
began instantly to call him Sap. 

Sap's tirst home was somewhere in South America. If 
Uncle Morgan had made his acquaintance there, he would 
have left him to his wild life ; but poor Sap had been an organ 
grinder's monkey. It was to save him from abuse that Uncle 
Morgan bought him. As there was no chance of Sap's get- 
ting back to his wild, free life ; the next best thing was to 
make him happy in our home, where everybody reads OUR 
Animal Friends and is devoted to animals. Sap has a 
dear little face, which can look very wise when he chooses. 
Sometimes he Is mischievous, but the minute he is found out 
he begs pardon with soft sounds that are as sweet as the 
notes of a Rule. He cocks his head anxiously to one side, 
and no one could help forgiving him, even a person who 
doesn't like monkeys. 

If you don't mind my writing again some day, I'd like to 
tell you more about Sap's character. I feel that this letter 
ought only to introduce him. 

With kind regards, I am 

Your faithful friend and reader, 

M. M. P. 

Madison, New Jersev. 



Dear Letter-Box : 

I live in the city of New York, but I go to Akron, Ohio, to 
visit my grandma through the winter. My papa sent me one 
of Our Animal Friends magazines for my birthday. I am 
twelve years old. , 

My grandma had an old cat that used to watch the canary. 
When the cat found out she could not get the canary, she 
took a stufTed bird off the shelf, and she tore it to pieces. I 
love all animals. 

Your little friend, 

Rhea Clemens. 

Gear Leiler-Box : 

I walk eight miles to the post-oflice and back for the pleas- 
ure of getting Our Animal Friends myself the morning it 
arrives, instead of wailing till the blacksmith's boy comes 
around with the mail late in the day. 

I saw bound Volume XIX. of the magazine at a friend's 
house, so I ordered one, and I want to tell you that it came 
yesterday. I hope to be able to order Volumes XX., XXT., 
XXII. and XXiU. next autumn, to make a complete set up 
to date. 

I am fifteen years old, but I have cared for animals ever 
since I was a child. I have a great deal to do with cows and 
horses, and that teaches me to admire their intelligence. 
Some people don't think much of cows, but it is a great mis- 
take. A cow knows more than she appears to, and she 
shows it in a quiet way. 1 have a Jersey heifer of my own. 

Hoping that I am not taking too much space by my letter. 



Respectfully and truly yours. 



Howard w. 



Dear Letter-Box: 

I have been taking Our Animal Friends for about one 
year, and I think that it is a very nice magazine. 1 am very 
fond of animals. We have a cat and a' bird ; our cat's name 
is Midget, and our bird's name is Dicky. We let our bird 
out about twice a week, to fly around the room. When we 
want him to go into his cage, mamma catches him ; he is 
hardly ever afraid when we go near him while he is out. 
Your loyal friend, 

W. S. Taft. 

New York. 

Dear Letter-Box : 

I read the story about "Little Phebe's Queer Pet" in the 
February number of OUR Animal Friends, and 1 was so 
surprised I I had a baby pig for a pet when I was on Uncle 
John's farm last summer, and my name is really and truly 
Phebe 1 I wonder if she is a real little girl or a made-up 



Dear Letter-Box : 

1 have a black kitten and three white rabbits. They live 
together in the front basement billiard-room ; but when papa 
has friends to play billiards he always takes the kitten's bas- 
ket and the rabbits' box out into the laundry, and I have to 
bring them back to their right place the first thing the next 
morning. 

I have a brother named Walter. He is very young. He 
was horn the day after Christmas, and the minister never 
came to our house to christen him till last Tuesilay. We had 
to call him baby before he had a real name. I named my 
rabbits on the same day. One is called Twisty, the other is 
Frisky, and the other is Brisky. I'm going to name the kit- 
ten to-morrow, because I can't think of any more names Just 
yet. 

Your true friend forever and ever, 

David Hoops. 

Rome, n. Y. 
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OSTEOPOROSIS-'* BIG HEAD" 

OSTEOP©ROSIS is a peculiar, honeycombed, spongy 
condition of one or more or ofall of the bones of the 
horse, producing pathological changes and general 
constitutional disturbance, such as accelerated 
respiration and pulse, fever, chemical change of the urine, 
paleness of the mucous membranes, and hypertrophied con- 
dition of (he bones. Many theories have been advanced as 
regards the cause of this disease, but it may safely be stated 
that the veterinarians are still much in the dark. Overfeed- 
ing a young horse to force its development may possibly be 
a cause of osteoporosis, if the animal lives in a limestone 
country. Some veterinarians go so far as to declare that 
there is no such thing as rheumatism in the horse. All cases 
of so-called rheumatism, they believe, arc merely the begin- 
ning of osteoporosis. In order that the symptoms of this 
dread disease may be clearly understood, we will briefly out- 
line a typical case. 

The first sign of osteoporosis is a peculiar shortening of 
the step in one of the animal's limbs. After awhile the horse 
will bend the affected leg with difficulty, and, later on, any 
attempt at flexion will be accompanied by severe pain, which 
increases as the animal is forced to move, but which subsides 
after he has taken a few steps. If the defective flexion is in a 
hind leg, it sometimes throws the horse ofT its gait, giving 
him the appearance of what is termed a " racker." An 
examination of the joints will reveal some infJammalion and 
an enlargement of the articular head of the affected bone. 
All manipulation and pressure are extremely painful. At 
this period there is no appreciable enlargement of the hones 
of the bead. Constitutional disturbance generally occurs in 
a later stage of the disease. There may be, however, a 
slight elevation of the horse's temperature ; a quick, hard 
pulse ; a capricious appetite, or a complete loss of all desire 
for food ; and a purplish color of the mucous membranes of 
the mouth, paling somewhat around the borders of the gums, 
and streaked with little blue veins. The mucous membrane 
of the nostrils will be paler than normal. The constitutional 
symptoms may subside while the horse continues in a condi- 
tion of stiffness for six or nine months. Then the disturbance 
begins again, and others of the bones become affected. The 
entire head is enlarged, while the bones of the lower jaw, 
particularly, increase in size. Again the symptoms may sub- 
side, but after the second attack the enlargement of all the 
bones is very apparent. The animal loses his spirit, becom- 
ing dull and listless, so that a young and promising colt may 
in a year or two appear like an old, worn-out horse. 

In different cases, the symptoms vary considerably, but as 
the disease lies in the bone structure, it seems at present 



impossible to check it by any therapeutical agents. About 
all that can be done is to allay the pain by hot local applica- 
tions and to administer some simple, bitter, vegetable tonic 
in the hope of restoring the poor creature's appetite. 

The ultimate result of osteoporosis is death. When a 
horse is unmistakably affected with the disease, he should be 
humanely destroyed. A case that first affects the hock joint, 
a careless veterinarian is likely at once to diagnose as spavin, 
and he will fire and blister the hock repeatedly, without 
doing the slightest good. It Is an old saying and a true one, 
that " If a horse is lame in his foot, examine him carefully 
from his lips to the longest hair of his tail." 



The horse is a very cleanly animal, and if he is not running 
in the fields where he can roll, and rub his hair and skin, he 

should be thoroughly cleaned every day to keep him in good 
condition. Mud and manure should he rubbed off with a 
handful of straw or hay, and his wet skin should be wiped 
dry. Then he should be gone over with a curry-comb that 
has fine, round, pointed teeth, and then be brushed with a 
good, clean brush. Straw and dirt should be untangled 
from his mane and tail with the lingers. Cards pull out too 
much hair, although a good, blunt-toothed steel comb may 
be carefully used. Most of the cleaning should be done 
with the brush, especially around his head and legs, being 
careful that the dust or brush does not get into his eyes. 
Finally his whole body, beginning from the head, should be 
wiped with a soft cloth. A beautifully smooth coat will well 
repay such daily care. Muddy legs and manure stains may 
be washed off with warm water, being careful to rub the hair 
dry immediately. In warm weather it is a good plan to give 
the horse an occasional bath all over and then to rub him 
dry, so that he does not become chilled or catch cold. The 
hard-working farm horse should be groomed three times a 
day. At noon his harness should be removed, and his face 
and all sweaty parts should be rubbed with soft straw or hay. 
At night his shoulders, back, and muddy legs should be 
washed off with warm water and rubbed dry. Then, and 
also in the morning, he should be rubbed all over with a 
brush and a cloth, or with straw, using the curry-comb to 
remove dirt from his hair and to clean the brush.— Exchange. 

e • • 

The results of many experiments in feeding fats and oils 
to dairy cows have proved that the composition of the milk 
depends on the nature of the cow, and that any noticeable 
charge in the fat or other components of the milk is merely 
a temporary one, due to the unusual food. Thus linseed, 
cottonseed, rape, peanut, cocoanut, palm, and oleo oils and 
stearine have been successively fed to cows with no increase 
in the yield of butter. Lately it has been claimed that a 
daily ration of tallow would increase the fat of the milk. 
But Prof. H. H. Wing obtained no such result in two careful 
tests with ten different cows of the Cornell herd, of two 
breeds, of various ages, in various periods of lactation, 
extending over ten weeks, for at least six of which each cow 
ate and relished two pounds of shaved, clean beef tallow 
daily, mixed with her ground grain. Hence the feeding of 
tallow to dairy cows will not increase the yield of butter, 
neither will it decrease the yield. — American Agriculturist. 
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A Hand-Book of Tuberculosis among Cattle. With 
Considerations of the Relation of the Disease 
TO THE Health and Life of the Human Family, 

AND OF THE FACTS CONCERNING TUBERCULIN AS A 

Diagnostic Test. Compiled by Henry L. Sliumway. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895. Price, Sl'OO. 

The importance of the subject which is treated in this small 
but complete and lucidly written work can hardly be exag- 
gerated. It is slated by Dr. Senn that one-sevenlh of the 
human race perishes of tubercular disease, and it is a statisti- 
cal fact that from twenty-five to fifty per cent, of the patients 
in large hospitals are afflicted with some form of it. There 
is hardly a tissue of the body which escapes its deadly infec- 
lioTi, and, while its ravages are best known in the fatal form 
of tubercular consumption, it is the direct cause of the dis- 
figuring disease popularly known as scrofula, of the frightful 
affliction of lupus, of cholera morbus, cholera infantum, 
diarrhcea, dysentery, hydrocephalus, tabes, and many others. 

This destructive and often loathsome infection is communi- 
cated to human beings by cattle, and its virus may be taken 
into the human system with the milk and flesh of infected 
animals. Nor is that the only danger ; for besiiles the living 
bacillus which is thus colonized in the human body, there to 
propagate its kind while sapping the constitution of. its victim, 
this same bacillus secretes a poisonous substance which is 
dangerously deleterious, even when the bacillus itself has 
perished. Thus, while a sufficient degree of heat in cooking 
the flesh of infected animals may destroy the bacillus, its 
poisonous secretion remains unaltered in nature and un- 
diminished in virulence, and often produces painful, or even 
fatal, consequences. 

The discovery of tuberculin as an unfailing diagnostic de- 
tective of tuberculosis has made it possible to extirpate the 
disease by exterminating all cattle that are found to be in- 
fected ; and since there is no other effectual remedy, the 
extermination of the diseased is an act of humanity alike to 
man and beast. In the present volume the author has treated 
the subject comprehensively but fully, and the "patience 
and care " with which his work has been done is attested by 
two well-known Cattle Commissioners of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Popular History of Animals for Younc People. By 
Henry Scherren, F.Z.S. With 13 Colored Plates and 
Numerous Illustrations in the Text, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, London : Cassell and Company, 
Limited. Price, $3,00. 
Mr. Scherren has shown in this magnificent volume how 
worthily a man of science may use his knowledge by com- 
municating It to others in simple language, and also how 



easily the rudiments of scientific zoology may be communi- 
cated in such a way that they shall be absorbed without labor 
and almost without effort. In dealing with natural history, 
he says, " The first requisite is a classification or arrangement 
of some kind, which need not be elaborate, but it must be 
based on right principles, if It is to be of real service." Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Scherren gives at the very outset an exceed- 
ingly lucid account of the structure of mammals, after which 
he proceeds to describe a large number of mammalia, not 
dwelling particularly upon the details of their classification, 
and yet keeping scientific classification so constantly and so 
clearly before the mind that it can hardly fail to make a due 
impression. In like manner he treats the natural history of 
birds, of reptiles, and of insects. An interesting feature of 
the book is a series of thirteen colored plates, each repre- 
senting from six to twelve or more animals in their natural 
colors; and, in addition to these, the text is adorned with 
hundreds of admirably executed wood-cuts. We have seen 
a good many books of natural history for the young, but we 
can say with confidence that this is not only one of the best, 
but the very best that we have seen. 

The Dog. Lectures for Children. By Florence Horatia 
Suckling, Editor of "The Humane Educator." With 
Illustrations in Outline adapted by J. R. Warren-War- 
ren. London: Humanitarian League Office. Price, 4^. 
This pamphlet — it is not a book — suggests a new depart- 
ure In humane education. It gives the outline of a series of 
lectures for children, to be accompanied by magic-lantern 
illustrations. If any of our readers arc disposed to engage 
in a work of that kind, this handy tract will give them many 
valuable hints which they will find to be of service. 

The Animal Life Readers. {" Rover and his Friends," 

" Old Friends," ■' Wild and Tame," " Dick and his Cat," 
" Man's Helpers," ■' From Many Lands," "The History 
of the Robins," and "Keeper's Travels.") Edited by 
Edith Carrington and Ernest Bell, with Pictures by Har- 
rison Weir, and others. London : George Bell & Sons. 
Price, IJ, each. 
Here Is a good idea, and it has been carried out very 
well indeed. Seven quite pretty books, printed in plain, 
bold type, and illustrated wi'h a number of really excellent 
wood-cuts. Together they are a series of reading-books for 
very young students ; and we can imagine nothing more 
likely to lighten the weary road of a child learning the in- 
tricacies of English spelling than just such aseries of interest- 
ing books. The first and second (" Rover and his Friends " 
and " Old Friends ") consist of a series of brief sketches In 
which an account is given of domestic animals. In another 
are stories and anecdotes of. other animals both " Wild and 
Tame." Still another of about the same grade (" Dick and 
his Cat ") gives five tales of animal life and experience. The 
fifth {" Man's Helpers ") Is still a trifle more advanced, and 
might be said to contain a study of natural history, chiefly in 
connection with animals that are directly or indirectly useful 
to man. The same idea is carried still further in "From 
Many Lands," and in the seventh volume we have two tales 
entitled "The History of the Robins" and " Keeper's Travels 
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in Search of his Master." We cordially recommend this 
series of books to the attention of all parents who wish the 
earlier studies of their children to be made as light as pos- 
sible, and at the same time would desire to have them taught 
from their earliest years to love our animal friends. 

Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson's vigorous article in Har- 
per's Magazine for February, entitled " The Passing of the 
Fur Seal, deserves a more than thoughtful reading. *• All 
sealing," declares the author, " ought to be stopped for at 
least tnree years, and after that the close season ought to be 
extended." The pelagic sealing now carried on by the Cana- 
dian sealers means the extinction of the Russian and the Amer- 
ican herds. Accompanying Mr. Nelson's article is a " map 
showing the location of the American herd during every 
month m the year." The pelagic sealers slaughter the seals 
in great numbers during August, September, and October, 
especially when they are crowded into the passes of the Aleu- 
tian Islands, so that the prohibited zone of sixty miles affords 
the seals very little protection. " The interests of this coun- 
try," says Mr. Nelson, "cannot be protected under the Paris 
award,' unless Great Britain cooperates with the United States 
to preserve the close season inviolate. 

Among the *' Notes and News " of The Auk for January is 
the report of Mr. William Dutcher at the Thirteenth Conven- 
tion ot the American Ornitholoeists* Union in behalf of the 
•* Committee on Protection of North American Birds," re- 
garding the protection of the terns on Great Gull Island dur- 
ing the breeaing season of 1895. As in 1894, a special game 
protector was employed, several of the Natural History So- 
cieties of New York, as well as The American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, contributing towards 
the payment of his salary. Mr. Dutcher states that absolutely 
no shooting was done, and that persons who visited the island 
in the summer were prevented from taking the eggs. From 
the previous year there is a large increase in the bird colony. 
The terns of Muskegat Island, Mass., Mr. William Brewster 
says, have also largely increased from year to year, as the 
result of protection. A new " Committee on Protection of 
North American Birds " was appointed, as follows : William 
Dutcher (chairman), Ruthven Deane, Witmer Stone, Leverett 
M. Loomis, and George M. Mackay. The January number 
of The Auk is the first of a new volume, and will delight 
every true lover and student of birds. A scholarly article by 
Frank M. Chapman is entitled "The Standing of Ardetta 
Neoxena." It is illustrated by a superb colored plate. 

In its February number The Cosmopolitan Magazine offers 
".three thousand dollars in premiums to be awarded to motor 
carriages presenting the greatest number of points of excel- 
lence in a trial trip to be made on Decoration Day, May 30. 
1896, from the New York office of The Cosmopolitan, City 
Hall Park, to the Cosmopolitan Building at Irvington, and 
thence back to the starting point." That a prominent maga- 
zine should organize such a contest shows how real is the 
interest of the public in the perfecting of the motocycle. An 
article by T. A. De Weese, entitled " Progress toward the 
Age of the Horseless Carriage," appears in the same number 
of The Cosmopolitan and is profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs of the " Mueller Motocycle," the " De La Vergne 
Motor," a " Kane-Pennington Motor," two " Electrobats of 
Morris and Salom," the " Hartley Steam Motocycle," and 
several others. Speaking of the inevitable dechne in the 
value of horseflesh, the author, however, scouts the idea of 
the eventual disappearance of the horse. In practical busi- 
ness there are innumerable uses for the motocycle, and in 
nearly all fields of mere usefulness it will undoubtedly dis- 
place the horse. But the horse is to be relieved from the strain 
of overwork ; he is not to be banished. When good roads 
are the rule everywhere, to drive or to ride a fine horse will 
be a greater pleasure than ever before, and one that is not 



likely to be superseded by any other means of transporta- 
tion. 

Vogue for February 13th publishes the touching story of 
•* Roland," a noble dog, whose portrait accompanies the 
sketch of his life in " Vogue's Domestic Pet Series." Ro- 
land found his master's watch, which had been dropped acci- 
dentally in a field ; he trained and loved an incorrigible setter 
pup ; and, after many faithful services and evidences of true 
affection, he died brolcen-hearted on his master's grave. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

BiRDCRAFT. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Illustrated with 
full-page plates containing one hundred and twenty-eight 
birds in natural colors, and other illustrations. New York : 
Macmillan & Company. $3.00. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

The best of humanitarian periodicals in purpose and con- 
tents is Our Animal Friends, the monthly publication of 
The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. It contains interesting matter relating to the 
Society's work, and articles of merit relating to natural his- 
tory, animal intelligence, and the value of domestic animals 
to man. — Oakland (Cal.) Record, 

The lessons it teaches are always necessary, and each gene- 
ration needs to have them repeated. Young and old need to 
become more thoroughly acquainted with animal life and 
habits and thus bring themselves into closer sympathy with 
the Creator and Preserver of all life. — Reformatory Record. 

One of the most interesting of humane journals. If dumb 
animals could speak, they would surely thank the editor and 
publishers for the publication of this excellent magazine which 
speaks so kindly and so earnestly in their behalf. — Children s 
Home Finder. 
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VIVISECTION IN SCHOOLS 

IN the last numlfer of OUR Animal Friends 
we expressed our hope that a bill pending in 
the legislature of the State of New York, and 
entitled "An Act to Prohibit Vivisection and Dis- 
section in the Public Schools of this State," might 
not pass. Our objection to the bill was grounded 
on no lack of sympathy for the humane motive of 
its promoters. We are as keenly alive to the mon- 
strous impropriety and wickedness of introducing 
vivisection into schools as any one can be ; and we 
are inclined to think that certain publications which 
we have made in OuR ANIMAL FRIENDS, and par- 
ticularly an article in our November number, have 
had more than a little influence in rousing the 
public conscience to a right appreciation of so mon- 
strous and so depraving an iniquity. Our objec- 
tions to the passage of this particular bill were 
these : That, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, no vivisection was practised in the public 
schools of the State of New York ; and that, if it 
were, the existing general law of the State is amply 
sufficient to prevent it or to punish the perpetra- 
tors of the crime ; and we showed that, so far from 
increasing the efficiency of the present law, the 
only effect of the proposed act would be to bring the 
present law into doubt and so weaken its efficiency. 
Since our last number was published we have 
received many letters from the most trustworthy 
supporters of our cause, and, among others, from 
several distinguished jurists. Every one of these 
gentlemen agrees with us in the opinion that the 
present law is amply sufficient, and that the enact- 
ment of a new law on the same subject would be 
not only superfluous but injurious. 

A PAINFUL DOUBT 

Nevertheless, we are obliged to admit, and we 
do admit, not only with reluctance but with hor- 



ror, that some doubt has been cast upon our belief 
that the public schools of New York have not been 
degraded and disgraced by the practice of vivisec- 
tion. From the New York Times of February 
19th, and from other journals of about the same 
date, we were shocked to learn that Superintendent 
Cole of the Albany public schools had stated before 
a committee of the legislature that vivisection had 
not been practised in any of the lower grades of 
the schools under his charge, thus implying an ad- 
mission that vivisection has been practised in one 
or more of the Albany schools of a higher grade. 
If this is true, and if Superintendent Cole has been 
a party to that infamous transaction, we have only 
to say that he and all his aiders and abettors have 
beert guilty, not only of a crime against humanity, 
but of a misdemeanor against the laws of the State 
of New York; and we take it for granted that the 
Albany Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals will take measures to secure the conviction 
and punishment which is due to the perpetrators of 
such an offence. We. repeat that it is an offence 
against the existing law; so that, if the fact can be 
proved, and if the prosecution be properly con- 
ducted, and if an impartial jury can be secured, 
conviction must follow. Of course, if legal proof 
of the fact is not forthcoming, or if the prosecu- 
tion is not properly conducted, or if an impartial 
jury can not be obtained, then there can be no con- 
viction ; but in any of those cases failure will not 
be chargeable to the law, which, we must repeat, 
again and again, is amply sufficient to cover this 
form of cruelty to animals. 

Notwithstanding the a priori reason furnished 
by Superintendent Cole for believing that teachers 
under his direction have violated, and have taught 
their pupils to violate, the law of the State, we do 
not, in the absence of further evidence, affirm that 
this great wickedness has been committed. But 
we are now constrained to admit the possibility 
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that vivisection may have been introduced into one 
or more schools of this State with such secrecy as 
to have escaped detection. A wise and very dis- 
creet friend has confirmed our fear by a letter from 
which we give the following extract. Writing of 
our article last month, our friend says : 

" While I think that there is pressing need for 
the legal restriction and supervision of vivisection 
in medical schools and elsewhere, and would wel- 
come some carefully defined legislation concerning 
the dissection of recently killed pet animals in the 
presence of children, yet I am not able to approve 
of the proposed bill, principally for the reasons you 
have mentioned. 

" I am interested to learn that your Society has 
been unable to discover a single well-authenticated 
case of vivisection in any public or private school 
in the State of New York ; and I hope that your 
vigilance will in no way become relaxed. At the 
same time, permit me to suggest that the simple 
denial by parties concerned should not always be 
taken as absolute proof. I have in mind the case 
of a distinguished physiologist in this country who, 
in public journals and over his own signature, as- 
serted that, no experiment involving or causing 
pain had ever occurred in the institution with 
which he was connected, although the reports of 
this same Institution describe hundreds of experi- 
ments (some performed by himself) of the most 
painful character." 

PROVE THE OFFENCE AND THE OFFENDER SHALL 

BE PUNISHED 

If it is indeed true that this iniquity has been, 
or is likely to be, introduced into any school, public 
or private, in the State of New York, it is high 
time that the fact should be known and that the 
guilty parties should be punished. We have main- 
tained the sufficiency of the law; we believe in the 
fidelity of the courts; consequently, all that is 
necessary to secure a conviction is that sufficient 
legal evidence should be furnished. Accordingly, 
we ask our readers to circulate the following notice 
in any town, city, or district in the State of New 
York in which it is believed or suspected that vivi- 
section has been practised. They will observe that 
the reward is not offered for a conviction, but for 
** sufficient legal evidence to prove " the fact ; and 
if such evidence exists we beg that it may be fur- 
nished to The American Society for the Prevention 



of Cruelty to Animals at the earliest possible 
date. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 

A Reward of One Hundred Dollars is hereby 
offered for sufficient legal evidence to prove that 
any teacher or other person has practised vivisec- 
tion in any public or private school, or elsewhere, 
in the State of New York, except ** under the au- 
thority of the faculty of some regularly incorpor- 
ated medical college or university of the State 
of New York," as provided by the laws of 1867, 
Chapter 375, Section 10. 

John P. Haines, President. 

March 4, 1896. 

POSTSCRIPT :— AN EMPHATIC REASSURANCE 

The painful doubt which has been cast upon our 
belief that vivisection has never been practised in 
the schools of this State has caused us great un- 
easiness, and we have had a somewhat extensive 
correspondence on the subject. As a matter of 
course, we wrote to Dr. William O. Stillman, Presi- 
dent of the Society at Albany, feeling perfectly 
sure that he could not possibly have neglected or 
condoned such an offence, if there were any suffi- 
cient reason to believe that it had been committed ; 
and since the foregoing article was in type we have 
received from that distinguished gentleman a letter 
which we think it well to put before our readers in 
full, taking the liberty to italicize a few words which 
we think particularly important. 

THE MOHAWK AND HUDSON RIVER 

HUMANE SOCIETY 

Albany, N. Y., March 11, 1896. 

Mr. John P. Haines, President The American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, New York. 

Dear Sir: — Your favor of March 9th was duly 
received. In reply I would say that I was not 
aware that any newspaper comment had been 
made, or charges publicly or generally circulated, 
that vivisection was being practised in any public 
schools in this city. A lady who came to me with a 
petition in favor of the bill recently introduced pro- 
hibiting vivisection, etc., in the public schools, stated 
to me that she understood that vivisection was being 
practised in both the High School and the State Nor- 
mal College in Albany. I refused to sign thepetition, 
as I had previously done, deeming the movement 
unwise and the bill unnecessary. I also immediately 
challenged the lady to produce witnesses who could 
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testify that vivisection was practised in those insti- 
tutions. This she could not do. I told her that I 
would prosecute any such cases to the full extent of 
the law if she would produce evidence. I told her 
that the present law was ample to cover all such cases. 

As no evidence was forthcoming, I directed 
Superintendent Plank, of our Animal Department, 
to visit these two institutions, and investigate very 
thoroughly the whole matter. Neither principals, 
teachers, nor scholars seemed to know anything 
about any such practices, and Principal Milne, of 
the Normal College, and Mr. Robinson, the head 
of the High School, immediately wrote to me 
specifically denying the charge in every particular. 
I should be pleased to furnish you with copies of 
these letters should you so desire. 

I wish to thank you for having called my atten- 
tion to the matter, and I wish-you would publish a 
denial in the New York newspapers. I am con- 
vinced that the charges are absolutely false ^ and I 
should not hesitate to enforce the present law, which 
is ample and sufficient, should it at any time be found 
that such practices are taking place. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) W. O. Stillman, President, etc. 

Since receiving Dr. Stillman's letter, we are 
* happy to be able to reaffirm our former conviction, 
that vivisection has not been introduced into any 
public school in the State of New York. 



THE STREET-CLEANING COMMISSIONER 

AND THE DOGS 

COLONEL WARING, Commissioner of 
Street Cleaning in the city of New York, is 
a gentleman who seems to enjoy publicity, 
and he has certainly had quite as much of it as most 
people like to have. That he has kept the streets 
of New York cleaner than they were before he took 
office, is true ; in the opinion of many competent 
judges, it is not so certain that they might not have 
been kept equally clean for a considerably less sum 
of money than Colonel Waring has expended. On 
that subject we have no opinion to express ; but 
we do decidedly object to a finical proposition which 
this gentleman has submitted to the Mayor of the 
city, and which he was at pains to publish in the 
city papers next day. What Colonel Waring desires 
is that the Mayor should request the Board of 
Aldermen to ** adopt an ordinance restricting the 
liberties of dogs and dog-owners in the streets of 
this city." He modestly but truthfully observes 
that it would be beyond his province " to make any 
extended comment on the cruelty to the animals 



themselves involved in subjecting them to the re- 
straints of city life." But is it not extremely 
odd that while Colonel Waring protests against the 
cruelty of subjecting dogs to the restraints of city 
life, the remedy which he recommends, is the adop- 
tion of an ordinance still further " restricting the 
liberty of dogs " ? This looks like a practical bull 
of a very rich sort indeed. 

DOGS IN THE CITY 

The truth of the matter is that Colonel Waring *s 
object is not to mitigate cruelty to dogs ; for, as 
he goes on to say, " the sight of a dog in the streets 
is an offence " to his delicate sensibilities. ** A dog 
in the city," he says, " is. a dog out of place ; . . . 
he is an unmitigated nuisance, and he ought to fall 
under the same ban that drove away the scavenging 
swine when Croton water and sewers began to make 
cleanliness possible." Now, we do not agree with 
Colonel Waring. ** A dog in the city " is no more 
" a dog out of place " than a dog in the country. 
The dog is a companion of man ; and wherever men 
live the dog can live and thrive. What Colonel 
Waring says of the dog might be said with equal 
truth of children. No doubt children are better 
in the country than in the city ; and there are gen- 
tlemen as fastidious as Colonel Waring to whom 
children are ** an unmitigated nuisance ; " but it does 
not follow that children must be banished from the 
city because there are people who do not like them, 
nor even because the children sometimes make mis- 
chief, or even make a mess. The city is happier 
and better for the presence of children ; and, in a 
lower degree, the city is happier and better for the 
presence of dogs. Of course, people could do with- 
out dogs, but then so could Colonel Waring con- 
trive to do without the gilded harness of his offi- 
cial hansom ; and doubtless his scavengers would 
be very willing to dispense with the white uniforms 
in which it is his rather odd fancy to require them 
to array themselves. But nobody interferes with 
Colonel Waring's harness, nor even with the uni- 
forms of his scavengers ; and there is no earthly 
good reason why he should interfere with other 
people's dogs, nor why he should undertake to " re- 
strict the liberty " either of dogs or of dog-owners 
in this city. It was not for the purpose of restrain- 
ing their liberties, we presume, that Colonel Waring 
was brought from Newport to New York. 

The reason, and the only reason, which Colonel 
Waring gives for his new and meddlesome fad, is 
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that dogs defile the streets. Now, we undertake 
to say that this is a very inordinate straining of 
facts. If Colonel Waring will make a calculation, 
and it will not take him long, he will discover, 
perhaps to his surprise, that all the dogs in this 
city do not offend in this way in the course of a 
whole year to the extent that the horses of the 
city offend in a single street in one day ; and it 
does not yet appear that he is ready to recommend 
the expulsion or extermination of all the horses in 
the city. * 

Colonel Waring's suggestion will probably not 
be carried out by the Mayor; and we do not think 
that the City Council will be inclined to adopt so 
finical a fad. We can think of no good reason 
why the thousands upon thousands of people who 
keep good and well-behaved dogs, the thousands 
upon thousands of children who play with them, 
and the thousands of lonely women who enjoy 
their companionship, should be subjected to an 
idle whim of a superserviceable official In a matter 
which, as he quite naYvely admits, lies very "far 
beyond his proper province ; " and, in view of the 
important matters which do lie within his prov- 
ince, we would counsel him for his own sake just 
to let the dogs alone. 

DOGS IN APARTMENT HOUSES: A PIECE OF CLASS 

LEGISLATION 

Another gentleman has, innocently, we under- 
stand, been betrayed into the opening of a crusade 
against the dog in the city of New York. Senator 
Page has introduced into the Senate at Albany a- 
bill prohibiting the keeping of a dog or dogs by 
any person living in a tenement or apartment 
house. We understand the Senator to have ex- 
plained that he introduced the bill "by request," 
and that he has no personal interest in it and is not 
even pledged to vote for it. Many bills are intro- 
duced into the legislature in the same way ; and 
our opinion is that it is a bad way. We do not 
think that any member of the legislature ought to 
introduce a bill which he himself does not posi- 
tively approve. Still, Senator Page is as much 
entitled as any other gentleman to disavow the 
personal initiative of a bill which he has introduced 
in mere compliance with the wish of a constituent. 

We do not for a moment imagine that this par- 
ticular bill can pass the legislature of the State of 
New York. If there were no other objection to it, 
it is a piece of class legislation of the very worst 



kind. It pretends to deprive a lai^e majority of 
the citizens of New York of a reasonable and legal 
right, while it leaves a small minority in the full 
enjoyment of the same right ; and the only distinc- 
tion between the two classes, thus privileged and 
divested of privilege, is that the former are wealthy, 
while the latter are not. The legislature of the 
State of New York, we trust, will never adopt any 
such legislation as that. People may like it or not, 
but the dog is an element in our society. If its 
companionship be regarded merely as an enjoy- 
ment, still it is not on that account to be abolished, 
certainly not while other far more deleterious enjoy- 
ments are both permitted and protected by the law. 
But we contend that the companionship of the dog 
is more than a mere enjoyment. It is a bond of 
union between man and that lower order of sensi- 
tive existence with which our own physical nature 
is so near of kin. The man who loves dogs is 
nearly always a kind-hearted man. The child who 
is brought up with animals grows up with a feeling 
of kindness in his heart toward all animals. It is 
one of the difficulties of our school system that, 
while the intellect is trained and the mental facul- 
ties are developed, the moral nature is far less care- 
fully cultivated. That is the fault and the great 
danger of our system of education; and while it 
continues, as it must, we simply cannot afford to 
banish any pure moral influence whatsoever, even 
that of the kindly companionship of a faithful dog. 

DANGERS OF INFECTION 

The one reasonable ground upon which the dog 
might be banished from the tenement house, while 
he is permitted in the separate dwelling, is the 
danger that he may innocently propagate infectious 
diseases. We do not deny this danger; far from 
it ; it is one of the dangers which must be carefully 
considered by the sanitary authorities; and when- 
ever a dog is known to be harbored in a dwelling 
in which infectious disease exists, it is entirely 
proper that effective measures of disinfection 
should be taken. In the case of a dog, this is 
comparatively easy ; and persons who have taken 
the pains to obtain licenses for their dogs, as the 
law requires, will not be likely to overlook the 
necessity of disinfecting them in such .a case. It is 
probable, however, that for every case in which 
infection is carried about by a dog there are ten or 
twenty cases in which it is done by a cat. The 
dog is always in evidence ; the cat is unobserved. 
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The dog is easily washed and disinfected ; the cat is 
less easy to treat in the same way. At any rate, if 
there is any reason whatever for banishing the dog 
from the tenement house, there is ten or twenty 
times as good a reason for the banishment of the 
cat ; and we do not understand that Senator Page's 
bill is intended to apply to cats. If, then, the dog 
is to be excluded from the tenement house for 
sanitary reasons, and we know of no other, we 
have to submit that the measure would be wholly 
ineffective unless the cats were likewise to be ex- 
terminated : and if Mr. Page or any one else should 
undertake to exterminate the cats in this city, we 
can assure him that he would have a very large 
contract on his hands. The thing simply could 
not be done. 

No, we need no class legislation of that sort. 
What is needed is a faithful enforcement of the 
existing law, so that streets and dwellings shall not 
be infested by wretched creatures, canine or feline, 
for whom nobody cares and nobody is responsible. 
The sooner such poor creatures are humanely dis- 
posed of, the better for them and the community, 
for they are nearly always victims of disease and suf- 
ferers from want. But to exterminate a whole race 
of healthy animals, which their owners have a legal 
and moral right to possess, because of the existence 
of other animals which belong to nobody and for 
which nobody cares, would be as reasonable as to 
attempt to destroy all vegetation in the spring on 
the ground that some of the green things which 
are rising from the earth may be Canada thistles 
or even poison-ivy. 

PROTECTION OF BIRDS IN GERMANY 

OVER and over again we have protested 
against the wholesale destruction of birds 
which is carried on in all parts of the 
world in order that women may wear, as orna- 
ments, the plumage of innocent creatures which 
are deprived of life for the gratification of vanity. 
We might refer to many such articles in the col- 
umns of Our Animal Friends, but the subject 
has been kept so constantly before the minds of 
our readers that it is hardly worth while to refer 
to them more particularly. We have mentioned, 
but we have not enlarged to any extent on, the 
destruction of small birds, and particularly of song 
birds, in France and Germany, because, deplorable 
as it is, it lies beyond our peculiar sphere, and its 



correction must be left to the lovers of animals in 
those countries. We have observed with pleasure 
that various societies have been formed in Ger- 
many for the protection of birds; and we have 
been particularly rejoiced at the formation of a 
national " German League for the Suppression of 
Bird Massacre." We trust that this Society may 
have the great success to which the intelligence 
and zeal of its members justly entitle it ; and at 
the present moment they have our best Wishes for 
the success of a petition which they have presented 
to the Reichstag, asking for legislation which shall 
more efficiently protect the bird life of the coun- 
try. Germany is a beautiful land ; but the beauty 
of mountain and plain, of forest and stream, of 
castle and cottage, would be wofully marred if 
they were deprived of the flight and song of their 
winged inhabitants. There are economical losses 
which would surely follow the destruction of small 
birds, but on these we need not dwell; what we 
are especially delighted to see is that in the pres- 
ent movement there is an utterance of the national 
conscience protesting against a needless, causeless, 
and cruel destruction of life, which there is good 
reason to believe is rather thoughtless than cruel 
in intent. Our German brethren have our best 
wishes in their present effort. 

A LETTER FROM THE MUNICH SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY, NO. S/2R. NEU- 
THURMSTRASSE. 

J MuKlCU, /af/uary }i. 1896. 
} 6 ZlEBLAND STRASSE. 
Afr. Pyesident: — With greatest respect, and a high 
appreciation of your eminent services in the en- 
couragement and advancement of animal protec- 
tion, I send you herewith the silver medal of the 
Munich Society for the Protection of Animals. 
With highest regards, 

(Signed) Alfano Dcllmann. 
II, Acting Director and Superintendent of 
the Munich Society for the Protection 
of Animals. 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 

" Go to Kearney's place to-night ; a big cock-fight is com- 
ing off," said a strange man to Superintendent Hankinson as 
the latter was entering Headquarters the other evening. Kear- 
ney is well known to the officers of the Society, and his hotel 
has been raided time and again. He was driven out of Long 
[slaiid City, where for several years he had continuously vio- 
lated the law against cock-fighting. Kearney at present is 
located at Blissville, within a stone's throw of Calvary Ceme- 
tery, His house is a resort for the so-called " sports," and 
on the night referred to about two hundred men were assem- 
bled to witness a series of battles. The several bafkeepers of 
the hotel were busily serving drinks to the assembled crowit, 
which was impatiently waiting for the " tip " to enter the pit 
room. Suddenly the doorwasdashed open, andone of Kearney's 
lookouts entered breathlessly to announce that a squad of the 
Society's officers and the Long Island City police were on their 
way to raid the place. He advised every one to "get out, 
quick \ " The stiggestion was promptly acted upon, and the 
gang ran for the doors and windows, many of them jumping 
nearly twenty feel to the ground, and leaving their hats and 
coals behind. The officers searched the premises from roof 
to cellar for evidence of the conteniplaled fight. Everything 
had been spirited away. It is only a question of time before 
Kearney wilt again be caught, and when he is, there is no 
doubt but he will be severely punished. 

On Sunday, February 2d, Police Officer E>entiis A. Jan- 
vrin, of the Trennont Police Station, notified Captain Schmiii- 
berger that his horse Frank was ill. Janvrin had done duty 
for ten years as one of the mounted squad, and he and his 
horse were fast friends. Dr. Fox, the veterinary surgeon of 
the department, found that Frank was suffering from spinal 
meningitis ami recommended that he be shot. Dr. Fox made 
his report to Captain SchmiUberger on Monday morning, and 
Janvrin, who was in the section room at the time, suddenly 
asked to he excused. Half an hour later he was found by 
Captain SchmiUberger in the stable in Frank's stall, stroking 
the horse's head and sobbing. " 1 can't help it, Captain," the 
man explained ; "this horse and I have been togelhef for ten 
years. If he dies, it wiil break my heart." Frank was shot 
on Monday afternoon. On Tuesday Janvrin put in his appli- 
cation for retirement, and on the following Friday he was put 
upon the pension list. 

The night patrol find many instances of animal suffering, 
more especially among cats and dogs, in the lower part of 
the city. The other evening one of the Society's detectives 
found five live kittens lying beside their dying mother in a 
barrel of refuse. It would be charitable to believe that the 
poor creatures were not thrown into the barrel by a member 
of Ihc human family ; yet, how is it possible (or them to have 
been there for perhaps many hours without attracting the 
attention of the passers-by, or of the people who lived in the 
house before which the barrel stood ? It is needless to say 
that the little outcasts were humanely disposed of. On the 
same night, the officers found a small goat tied by a rope to 
the wheel of a truck a short distance from the river front. 
The cold wind and a drizzling rain caused the poor i 



to shiver, and its piteous bleatings well expressed its misery 
and suffering. A passing wagon was pressed into service, 
and the half-froien goat was taken to the Society's ambulance 
house. 

Recorder Cobb, of Monroe County, New Vork, sentenced 
Joseph A. Theobald to a fine of fifty dollars and imprison- 
ment for six months in the penitentiary for tearing out the 
tongue of a horse.- Theobald's defence was that the horse 
had balked and that he had tried to make it move forward 
by pulling its tongue. 

The Society was informed that for two days Martin Keena 
had neglected to provide his horse with food or water. 
When found by the Society's officer, the poor creature was 
almost dead for want of attention. Keena was sent to the 
City Prison for thirty days. 
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children and adults. If all dogs were to be ban. 
ished to the country districts, New York would 
lose one of its present very great attractions in the 
presence of the selected members of the dog family. 
It will be a long day before a public official in Lon- 
don will undertake to advocate the banishment of 
dogs. There is perhaps no city in the world where 
COLONEL WARING AND DOCS they are so highly esteemed and so well cared for 

A Letter from D. B. St. John Roosa, Esq,. M.D. by all classes as in that great city ; and I have never 

heard that the sidewalks were made offensive by 
To THE Editor of Our Animal Friends. their presence either there or here. I do not im- 

Sir: — It must have been a contemplation of dogs agine that the Mayor or aldermen will give any 
in Constantinople, and not of those of New York very serious heed to Mr, Waring's jeremiad on dogs 
or London, that has caused our efficient Com- in cities. I simply write as one citizen to whom 
missioner of Street Cleaning to urge Mayor Strong life thus far has owed much real enjoyment to the 
to advise the aldermen to banish all dogs from the presence of dogs as members of the family, both 
city, or at least to allow them only in the middle in town and country, I trust that no legislature 
of the streets, which Colonel Waring is employed will ever conceive that the slight inconvenience 
to keep clean, and not on the sidewalks, for whose which they cause in cities demands their banish- 
condition he does not appear to be responsible. ment. Let us cherish everything in our life which 

If we could have a referendum on this subject to tends to make us more kind, more considerate, more 
the citizens of New York, the Commissioner would watchful to relieve suffering. One of the greatest 
learn how completely he has antagonized public of these seems to me to be the care and companion- 
sentiment in his communication. To liken a well- ship of dumb animals, of which the dog is the most 
bred dog, gambolling along the sidewalks of a city, faithful, the most affectionate, and the most intelli- 
to a hog wallowing in the mire of ancient and pro- gent. No, Colonel Waring, we will not banish 
vincial New York, is to exhibit, in my judgment, them ! 

great ignorance of the qualities of one of man's (Signed) D. B. St. John Roosa. 

most faithful friends and companions. A dog in a • • • 

city, if he be well bred and well cared for and prop- CuviER observed that all animals that readily 
eriy policed, as it is now under our recent laws, is enter into domestication consider man as a member 
not a nuisance but a compensation for some of the of their own society, and thus fulfil their instinct of 
necessary restrictions of city life. The same ai^u- association. The probable view of the fox terrier 
ment which would banish dogs from cities, would or the Dachshund which lies upon our hearth-rug, 
require very little straining to banish children, therefore, is that he is one of a pack, the other mem- 
Those who regard cities simply as huge hotels for bersofwhicharethe human inhabitantsofthehouse. 
people engaged in earning their living, without re- Whenweconsiderthatourownconceptionsof Deity 
creation or diversion of mind, may sustain Colonel lead us to the general idea of an enormously power- 
Waring's view; but those of us who are compelled to ful and omniscient Man, who loves, hates, desires, 
live nearly the whole year round in a metropolis are rewards and punishes, in humanlike fashion, it in- 
not yet ready, simply on account of a Street Com- volves no strain of imagination to conceive that, 
missioner's excessive zeal, to sacrifice the charming from the dog's point of view, his master is an eion- 
companionship of one of the most attractive of ani- gatedandabnormallycunningdog.of different shape 
mals. Any trifling inconvenience it may cause may and manners certainly to the common run of dogs, 
well be borne for the sake of a good and wholesome yet canine in his essential nature. Few dogs when 
sentiment. A community without the protection gnawing a bone will allow even their masters to ap- 
andcompanionshipof dogs is deprived of a softening proach without showing signs of displeasure and a 
and even civilizing influence. The increased atten- fear of being dispossessed of their property, only 
tion to the breeding of dogs in this country is of ser- consistent with the idea that the bipedal "dog " 
vice tothepeopleat large. Wearegettingridof curs, wants to gnaw the bone himself. — Contemporary 
and we are cultivating the finer sentiments of both Review. 
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THE National Cat Show has given its second 
annual exhibition at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, on March 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
7, 1896, and has become an institution. All good 
citizens of New York know that every cat of 
value to its owner must be provided with a collar. 
The owners now strive that their pets may possess, 
if not a blue ribbon, at least a red one, a yellow or 
a white, which colors respectively show the cat to 
be a first prize, a second prize, a third prize, or a 
" highly commended " animal. 

Fewer cats were entered into the show this year 
than last ; the rules for entering being more strin- 
gent, but the average good breeding of the com- 
petitors was higher. The show was held in the 
amphitheatre of the Madison Square Garden, where 
a band played gayly twice a day, and the people 
sauntered along the aisles between the long rows of 
cages, amused and interested by the variegated 
decorations of each cat's lodging, and by the non- 
chalance, not to say the indifference, of cat manners 
in general. No echo of the howling of the Dog 
Show that had gone before lingered upon the air. 
The contrast struck one immediately. The lithe, 
graceful creatures on satin cushions did not dream 
of restlessly pawing the bars that separated them 
from their world and their kind, or of shrieking 
with joy at the approach of a friend, and with 
anguish at the 
withdrawal of a 
caressing hand 
and a beloved 
face; but who 
dares positively 
to affirm that a 
cat's affections 
are stronger or 
are weaker than "»c"«™«^»." «>««»- o' "co"" «>«="< 

a dog S f Dogs EDITH NIWBOLD 



and cats are essentially different beings. Let us 
therefore consider a few of the cats in turn, ban- 
ning with Scheherezade, the winner of this year's 
blue ribbon in class 31. 

That superb white Angora I saw reclining on 
her silken cushion, nibbling daintily one by one 
the violets of a 
bunch that an ad- 
mirer had tossed 
within her reach. 
Schcherezade's 
decorations were 
pale blue, so they 
were not in the 
least at variance 
with the darker 
shade of ribbon 
tied to the bars 
of her cage to 
proclaim her the 
winner of the first 
prize. She 
seemed perfectly 
at home, for she 

had taken the "mkdonvii." owbbd ev hes. b. n. babkis 

second prize of 

her class at the National Cat Show of 1895, At that 
time her owner told me she had particularly fancied 
the band. She was allowed to stand upon the plat- 
form among the performers, and she waved her 
plumy tail in rhythmical accompaniment to the 
music. " Does your cat always beat time with her 
tail ? " asked a curious observer ; and Scheherezade's 
mistress was obliged to confess that, so far as she 
knew, the accomplishment was but recently ac- 
quired. Fresh mushrooms and chives are Sche- 
herezade's favorite delicacies. Her cage was liber- 
ally supplied with them. 

Across the aisle, nearly opposite Scheherezade, 
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were Razzle and Dazzle, two magnificent, pure black 
cats, owned by the florists, Hanft Brothers. They 
were gorgeous in red and white collars, and they 
lay in a basket lined with crimson satin. About 
their cage were hung wreaths of smilax looped in 
place by knots of cinnamon pinks, violets, deep red 
roses, and Easter lilies. 

Joe Jenkins, a black Angora, sat bolt upright 
beside a yellow cushion, on which his name was 
embroidered in black silk. For that reason, pos- 
sibly, Joe preferred not to lie down upon it. 

Of the cats that were more extraordinary than 
beautiful, Grover Cleveland attracted much atten- 
tion. The great fellow weighs eighteen pounds, and 
was entered in the class for "Tabbies — Any color, 
but with no white." About his thick throat he wore 
five strings of Roman pearls, held together by a 
number of rhinestone clasps. His pillow was of 
white satin, embroidered in gilt thread, and his cage 
curtains were of white lace. With the apparent 
good sense of incongruity often to be seen in cats, 
he kept away from some of his finery by curling 



himself up in the corner farthest away from the 
pillow. His heavy double chin partially concealed 
his resplendent collar. 

Princess Dinarzade sat as she sits in her photo- 
graph, looking every inch a princess. The beauti- 
ful Mizzi, who was the first prize Angora of a year 
ago, appeared as 
beautiful and 
white as she is 
painted in her 
portrait by Mr. 
N. N. Bickford. 
Of the two Na- 
poleons at the 
show, the Great, I 
should say, was 
the red French 
Angora, owned ..„,„,„,,. „„ „^„ ^^^ ,^,„ 

by Mrs. Charles t>.<BO, wimnu or mar niiK, culB yL 

Weed, and valued "'"""' " """ ="*■'■" ^"° 

at two thousand dollars. His tawny coat and no- 
ble head had a fine, imperial dignity. The other 
Napoleon may, with all due respect, be dubbed 
Napolion le petit. He was entered by Mr, C. G, 
Lehman, and valued at seventy-five dollars. 

Those unfortunate authors who have heard of 
the office cat in editorial rooms, with its insatiable 
appetite for "unavailable" manuscripts, must have 
drawn near with awe to gaze upon the sleek, well- 
fed representative of The Spirit of the Times. 
Peaslee is a large blue and white Maltese that was 
given to the editor of The Spirit of the Times 
because in its former home in the country it could 
not be prevented from killing chickens. The cdi- 
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tor went so far as to publish that information upon 
a printed slip attached to Pcaslee's cage. What 
public warning the message contains I need hardly 
specify. 



to the Show was 
Mr. E. N. Bau- 
mann's tabby, 
Tom, with his 
guinea pigs, rats, 
mice, canaries, 
and paroquets. 
The guinea pigs 
were generally 
nestled together 
on Tom's pa- 
tient back. One 
little rat, marked 
like a fox terrier, 
I saw sidle up to 
Tom, rear him- 
self on his hind 
legs, rub his tiny 

muzzle against Tom's undemonstrative nose, and 
begin actually to play with Tom's whiskers 1 

Madame Sansoni, with her trained cats, rats, and 
birds, on a raised platform in the middle of the 



A " rabbit " cat and a " coon " cat were among 
the "freaks" in another part of the building. 
Above the cage of one " freak " hung the following 
legend, on a black placard, in large, silvered letters : 

'• The Cat for Sale 

36 Nails on him 
To the Highest Bid- 



Whether or not 
pussy found a 
purchaser I do 
. not know. 

Nigger and her 
family of four kit- 
tens were exhib- 
ited as " Madison 
Square Garden 
Cats." Oddly 
enough, there 
were very few kit- 
tens in the Show, 

"MAJOHB." COONCAT. OWHBD BV HXS. FUNK SeVCTal CagCS 

were utterly emp- 
ty, while over one that should have contained Per- 
sian kittens was placed a card that read: "We 
cannot come to the Cat Show on account of illness 
in our family. — ' Persia.' " 

But a " Happy Family " that could and did come 
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amphitheatre, offered a wonderful spectacle of the 
same tolerance, perhaps even good will, among 
creatures that we consider natural enemies. The 
children who crowded around them were amused 
beyond expression by the small animals' tricks and 
antics. 

Every impartial observer of the exhibition must 
surely pronounce ** The National Cat Show" a suc- 
cess. For the coming year one would wish only 
that it may be, as the children say, " Just exactly 
as nice as it was this time, because we couldn't like 
it better." 

A SWEET SINGER'S HOME BY THE SEA 

By H. L. Graham 

A WHOLE colony of cosey little homes within 
a stone's throw of the restless waves of the 
Pacific Ocean ! The builders and owners 
in fee-simple of these domiciles are the modestly 
attired, sweet-voiced, ** curve-billed thrushes," called 
by the Californians brown thrushes, " sickle-bills," 
or mountain mocking-birds. The curve-billed thrush 
is a true thrush, not a mocking-bird. His song, 
which is wonderfully rich and sweet, is almost equal 
to that of the ** mocker," whose nest is also found 
quite frequently in this bird-lover's paradise. The 
thrush is of a uniform dull brown color, not at 
all like the bright reddish-brown of the Eastern 
" thrasher ; " his throat and breast are of a grayish- 
white, and his long tail is brown. His abnormally 
long bill, with its extreme curve — from which the 
bird gets its name of " curve-bill " — is an easy means 
of identification. 

I was particularly impressed with the fact that 
so many of these thrushes build their nests on 
this delightful little peninsula of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the baby thrushes are rocked in their 
cosey cradles by the breezes of the Pacific, and 
the rolling surf makes a never-ending lullaby. I 
have found thrushes' homes in the " washes" of the 
San Gabriel Valley, and in the little cafions of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains ; but in no other spot have 
I found so many of these charming birds as on the 
Coronada Peninsula, with the great ocean on one 
side and San Diego Bay on the other. 

A short distance back from the beach there is 
a fiat stretch of country thickly carpeted with 
myriads of wild flowers, blue, pink, red, yellow, 
and white. Here and there are clumps of scrubby 
chaparral bushes, growing to a height of from 



four to six feet, and generally overrun with a 
fine-leaved creeping vine. In these vine-covered 
bowers the thrushes build their nests, first making 
a broad foundation of coarse twigs, then building 
the low, circular walls of finer twigs and bits of 
bark, and lining the structure with fine, dry root- 
lets and a few long black horse-hairs. 

A bare-footed, sun-browned boy showed me my 
first thrush's nest, and as I pushed aside the branches 
to look in, the mother-bird flew off like a flash to a 
distant bush, where she sat flirting her long tail in 
great agitation. There were three youngsters in the 
nest, and I had just noticed that they were covered 
with down, and only a few days old, when the hoy 
startled me by exclaiming : ** Look at the snake ! '* 
Sure enough, there on the ground at the root of the 
bush, where the branches were densest, was a large 
gopher snake. Our efforts to dislodge him were in 
vain ; and much to my regret we had to leave the 
thrush to fight her own battle when the snake should 
attack her home, as he undoubtedly would before 
long. 

Snakes are not the only invaders of these bird- 
homes by the sea, for — to their shame be it said — 
the blue-jays have been known not only to eat the 
eggs from the thrushes* nests, but to devour inno- 
cent little thrush babies. What dreadful cannibals 
are these gentlemen in blue ! 

One pair of thrushes whose home I inspected 
must have had unfortunate experiences with the 
blue-jays in other years, for they had built a strong 
barricade about their little cottage. There was a 
platform of thorny sticks about five inches above 
the nest, and on three sides the birds had woven a 
like thorny defence. This was the only thrush home 
that I found protected in that way. 

I found one nest about six feet from the ground, 
which was unusually high ; but notwithstanding this 
elevated situation, some accident must have befallen 
the family, for there was but one nestling at home 
when I looked in. He was a strong, healthy young 
chap, getting just out of baby clothes, for the pin 
feathers on wings and tail were sprouting. He 
opened his beak at me until I could see away down 
his yellow throat, and then shut it with a snap, as if 
to say, ** Go away, sir ! " 

To judge by her actions, his mother seemed 
absolutely indifferent to the fate of her solitary off- 
spring. When I approached she flew away and con- 
cealed herself in a thicket about fifty yards distant, 
never so much as uttering a note of protest or alarm. 
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Paterfamilias was nowhere to be seen. Far be it 
from me to accuse my friends the thrushes of cow- 
ardice ; but I observed that, in no single instance, 
when I approached a nest, did the parent birds show 
any disposition to defend their homes. Doubtless 
they would act very differently should their nests 
be attacked by furred, feathered, or scaled maraud- 
ers ; and I must admit that, on one or two occasions, 
a faithful mother-bird sat so close upon her young 
that I could almost have laid my hand upon her 
before she flew away. 

One day, after listening for a while to the song 
of a thrush as he sat balancing himself on the top- 
most branch of one of the wide-spreading chaparral 
bushes, I came to the conclusion that his home and 
the companion of his joys and sorrows must be in the 
immediate neighborhood. I proceeded at once to 
look through the bush upon which he had been sit- 
ting. At first unsuccessful, I was about to abandon 
the search, when suddenly, within twelve inches of 
my face, I discovered the mother-bird sitting quietly 
on the nest, demurely watching me through an open- 
ing in the vine-clad bush. For a few seconds we 
looked at each other, the bird evidently thinking 
that her safety lay in keeping perfectly still ; but all 
at once her courage failed her, and she made a wild 
dash out of the opposite side of the bush. 

In the nest were three eggs, the ground color 
blue, thickly spotted and splashed with brown. Un- 
fortunately the time for my departure was at hand, 
and I was unable to record the further history of 
this particular bird-home. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that in due time three little thrushes broke 
through their shells, and, escaping the perils inci- 
dent to the period of thrush infancy, have long 
since become full-fledged citizens of bird-land. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE PRAIRIE WOLF 

By E. Pauline Johnson 

WE were to drive from Fort McLeod to 
Lethbridge, a distance of thirty-five 
miles, that stretched their length of 
brown prairie below the foot-hills of the great 
Canadian Rockies. Far westward the glimmering 
peaks of the mountains outlined the horizon ; east- 
ward the infinite roll of russet-colored plains, 
rimmed by the wondrous blue of a September sky. 
We climbed into the cart, charging the driver, 
in no amiable tones, not to disturb nor speak to us 
until our journey's end. Both my fellow-journalist 



and I had the severest kind of " Rocky Mountain 
cold ; " and we had tied our suffering heads up, 
faces and all, leaving not a chink for the Chinook 
winds to bluster into, and devoutly hoping that 
our horses were fleet and our driver reasonably 
silent. It was a grand day, and with great reluc- 
tance I snuggled down into my wraps, wishing 
that abominable woollen " comforter '* were not 
wound half a dozen times over my face, and men- 
tally abusing the kindly doctor who ordered it. 

The horses headed eastward, and settling back 
in the buffalo robes, I prepared for a long and 
irritating drive, interrupted with sneezes and liberal 
use of handkerchiefs, instead of the glorious might- 
have-been, had we been well. I pictured ourselves 
galloping madly across these prairies, mounted on 
the magnificent horses offered to us by the mounted 
police, braving this free, strong wind, and enjoying 
the glory of Western life as only two journalists 
looking for new experiences can enjoy it. And now 
here we were, snuffling, cross, fretful ! " Better 
take those things off yer heads," ventured the 
driver. 

** I thought I told you not to make us talk," 
growled my fellow-scribbler. 

" But I thought ye*d like to see *em. We're 
close on 'em," came from the front seat. 

** What ? " asked my friend. 

** Prairie wolves," said the driver ; ** a whole band 
of 'em." 

Doctors and Rocky Mountain colds don't count 
sometimes; in an instant we had snatched the 
hateful " comforters " from our faces, and were 
staring, despite our watering eyes, out into the 
open, where, not three furlongs away, we could 
see against the sky-line a pack .of seven gray ras- 
cals quarrelling and snarling over the bones of 
some luckless " stray." 

We slacked rein, the horses lifting their ears in 
wonder at the unusual sight, for the wary prairie- 
wolf seldom permits civilization to come so near 
him, particularly in the daylight. His hunger 
must indeed be ravenous, and his blood thinned by 
starvation, for him to stay, gnawing bones and 
smelling for scraps, when humanity is in sight. I 
had never seen a pack before, though I have vivid 
recollections of a certain moonlight night when I 
lay awake for hours in a settler's cabin in the heart 
of the wilds of Muskoka, listening to the timber 
wolves howl up through the forest, and their com- 
panions answering faintly across the frozen lake. 
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But here were their Western cousins, gaunt, lean, 
agile, wary, typical of the wilds and the far unset- 
tled districts to which they belong. 

Until that day I never understood the individual 
character of wolves. Those fellows had as distinc- 
tive dispositions as seven men. In the brief 
moments we had to watch them, we could distin- 
guish the fighting wolf, the gluttonous wolf, the 
mean wolf, the amiable wolf, the timid wolf — why, 
there was even a lazy wolf, who, famished as he 
was, would put himself to no undue exertion to 
secure bones. He was content to snatch what the 
others had discarded, crouching down on all fours, 
holding his morsel between his fore-paws, and lazily 
gnawing and licking while his fellows squabbled for 
a larger share. 

Then there was one poor brow-beaten creature 
that slunk about the outer circle of the pack, 
endeavoring to get a place, but always snapped at 
and pushed away by the stronger and more fero- 
cious majority. She was a little animal, with great, 
glaring eyes and sunken sides, and a peculiar piti- 
able, apologetic way, that made me long to get 
down and scare the whole pack off with the driver's 
whip ; but after all they were a splendid lot of 
fellows, and perhaps they were quite as noble and 
had as much fellow feeling as any seven people 
you might chance to collect together. But the 
prairie wolf is not a courageous animal. He has 
always a nervous beast-fear of the crueller being — 
man ; but he is a fine member of the animal world, 
with a cunning brain, a subtle instinct, and a strange 
nomad, prowling nature. Few wild animals are 
such natural-born scouts, such indefatigable self- 
supporters, such playful fellows among their kind. 
Many a settler in, the vicinity of Georgian Bay has 
seen the ordinary timber wolf start out with his 
brothers on a midnight raid, and pause, on reaching 
the lesser forest lakes, to take an hour's scamper 
on their frozen surface. At these times the whole 
pack breaks loose into schoolboyish fun, rolling 
and tumbling over each other like kittens, racing 
and playing tag until, as an old woodsman told me, 
** You can almost hear them laugh." 

But frolic as he may, he does not lay aside his 
fighting nature. At close quarters he can hold his 
own against man or beast, for hunger is his birth- 
right ; and from the time he curls up to his mother, 
a wee, clumsy-footed cub, gambolling about the 
lair with his brothers, until he dies a prey to nature 
or the sportsman's rifle, his dj^s are spent in 



emptiness, his nights in prowling for food. He 
lives and dies, always lean, always with eyes glaring 
for flesh, always unsatisfied, a child of the forest 
and the plain, the fiercest of all wild things under 
God's heaven, frighted only by the oncoming of 
man. 

Our horses chafed at the delay, and with a slight 
brisk movement startled the pack. For a second 
they stood alert ; then, with one accord, they 
turned, and with graceful, sinuous, lightning speed 
they put distance between us as only fleet-footed 
wild things can, following each other like thin 
streaks of gray arrows, and disappearing one by 
one over the prairie's rim, into the deep coulee. 
9 @ O 

Mrs. Bishop, in her "Journeys in Persia," devotes 
some space to the Persian horses, of one of which 
she says : " My new acquisition. Boy, insists on 
being petted, and his enticing ways are irresisti- 
ble. He is tied in front of my tent, with a rope 
long enough to give him considerable liberty, 
and he took advantage of it the very first day to 
come into the tent and make it apparent that he 
wanted me to divide a lemon with him. Grapes 
were his preference ; then came cucumbers, bread, 
and biscuits. Finally he drank milk out of a soup 
plate. He comes up to me and puts down his head 
to have his ears rubbed, and if I do not attend to 
him at once, or if I cease attending to him, he gives 
me a gentle but admonitory thump. I dine outside 
the tent and he is tied to my chair, and waits with 
wonderful patience for the odds and ends, only occa- 
sionally rubbing his nose against my face to remind 
me he is there. A friendly sniffle is the only sound 
he makes. He is really the gentlest and most docile 
of his race. The point at which he draws the line 
is at being led. Then he draws back and a mulish 
look comes into his sweet eyes. But he follows 
like a dog, and when I walk he is always with me. 
He comes when I call him, stops when I do, accom- 
panies me when I leave the road in search of flowers, 
and usually puts his head under my arm. To him 
I am an embodiment of melons, cucumbers, grapes, 
biscuits, and ear-rubbing thrown in." 

IN A LIBRARY 

By Louise Chandler Moulton 

The living oft-times vex us, 
The wise, long dead, are best. 

When life's vain games perplex us 
Let us come here, and rest. 
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THE PLEASURES OF CONVERSATION 

THE most important kindness we can do any animal 
that lives with us or that works for us is to talk to 
him. It is all very well to give our pets proper food 
and care, but it is not enough. If "man doth not 
live by bread only," the animal friends of man also have 
higher requirements. They need companionship ; they need 
conversation, A team of horses that work regularly together 
have their way of talking with each other, A cat and her 
kittens, a pair of dogs, any of our home pets which are fortu- 
nate in the companionship of their own kind, or In making 
friends with one another regardless of kind, do not really 
need our Intimacy ; but they will never learn to love us un- 
less we take the trouble to be agreeable to them, and they will 
never be half so intelligent in understanding what we expect 
them to do, if we omit 10 say clearly what we want and if we 
are unwilling to bear our part in a friendly conversation: 

You talk to your pets, of course, boys and girls ; we have 
not supposed that you do not. Was there ever a boy who 
wouldn't talk to his dog ? The dog answers you. He wags 
his tail, looks up Into your face, licks your hands, jumps about 

exciting to be carried on in an ordinary manner, he barks as 
loud as he can to give fuller expression to his feelings. 

Now, a boy may have a dog for a pet, and some other mem- 
ber of the family may have a canary. The boy considers his 
dog the finest, cleverest fellow in the world ; a canary he 
thinks Is a stupid little thing that cares for nobody, and is 
easily frightened. Let him go up gently to the canary and 
talk to it for a moment. The little bird will cock Its head hrst 
on one side, then on the other, and will chirp a delighted 
answer, ending, very probably, in a burst of happy song. 
After a while It will know thai boy's voice and will show the 
greatest joy whenever he enters the room. He can soon 
teach the little creature to come at his call, and to take its 
favorite hemp-seed or a morsel of fruit from his fingers. If 
one pays no attention at all to an animal. It cannot be other- 
wise than stupid. We know a sad story of a canary that had 
scrupulous care, but was left constantly alone. Its cage hung 
where it could not look out of the window, and no amusement 
of any sort was provided for It. The poor little mile tiled of 
nothing in the world but solitary confinement. 

A yet sadder story is told of a child. A woman who was 
not her mother simply fed and clothed a little girl. Day 
after day she let the child crawl around the room where 
she took in washing for a living. Not only did she never pet 
her; she never even spoke to her ! Some good people noticed 
that the little girl showed no intelligence and could not talk. 
It was because she had never been taught a single word, 
The little girl is now bright and happy with kind friends. 



Would any of you treat any animal with such cruelty ? We 
think not. We hope and pray it would be impossible. 

HOW TO SAVE A YOUNG BIRD'S LIFE 

By Alice C. Tildeh 

I HEARD a little girl say one day that she found a young 
bird fallen from the nest, and though she put him up in 
a tree and on the fence, again and again, at last a cat 
seiied him, and that was the end. 

" If I had only known what to do with him ! " she said tear- 
fully. 

So I will write for the children of OuR ANiMAt Friends 
of the way I saved one little bird, in hopes that it may help 
them to do likewise. 

He was a baby finch, with bits of wings not half grown, and 
no tail worih mentioning — just a ball of feathers; and he lay 
in the gutter chirping sadly. Overhead flew the mother-bird, 
who could not help him. It was plain that he had fallen from 
the nest far up in the tree, for he was not able to fly at all. 

It was nearly night, and I put him in a covered basket on 
the upper piazza, with crumbs for his supper. Before day- 
light 1 heard the mother-bird, and looked out. There she sat 
on the cover of the basket, with a worm in her beak, and such 
cries as both were making I The basket was so closely 
woven that she could not even see him, but they talked long 
and loud in bird language. I let him out, and in two minutes 
he lay in the grass again. With dozens of hungry cats 
around, that would never do. I found an old canary cage, 
and had him nicely housed on the piazza again before break- 
fast. After the meal I went to see my little boarder, and 
found him sitting on the top of the cage, outside ! His round 
fluffy body looked far too big to squeeze through the bars, 
but It was nearly all made of soft feathers, so he did it. 

I put him in the close basket once more, and went to the 
attic to hunt up another abode for him. Finally I found an 
old-fashioned willow work-basket with close bottom but open- 
work sides, the reeds set closer together than the wires of 
the cage. This I turned upside down on the piazza floor, and 
there my little finch lived for two weeks. I put in fresh grass 
every day, twigs for him to hop on, and a little cup of water ; 
nothing to eat, for he had not been settled in his home more 
than ten minutes before his mother was there. She must 
have been watching all the time, and she never left him long 
alone. I often wondered if his brothers and sisters In the 
nest had half so much care. If they did, she was a very hard- 
working mother- bird. 

After a time she became so used to me that, while I lay in 
the hammock close beside the basket, she would come and 
feed her baby without noticing me in the least. 

He was a greedy boy. One day I counted ten worms and 
eight bugs and spiders that she brought him and he swallowed 
within one half-hour ! 

When it was a very large worm, he would come close to 
the bars, and while he seemed to brace himself backward, 
she would push and cram it down his throat. Then he 
gasped for a minute, and peeped voraciously for more. Once 
a day I took him carefully in my hand, and carried him into 
the house. There, in a room with doors and windows closed. 
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he spread his wings and took short flights, with many bumps 
and tumbles, but 1 knew he would never learn to fly if he 
stayed shut up In the basltet 

At the end of two weeks his tail-fealhers had grown about 
an inch long, and his wings seemed <[ulie sirong. So one 
day, while the mother-bird was near, I lifted the basket and 
set him on the piazza rail. 

His mother came with one long chirp, and sat beside him. 
One minute I watched them, and then both flew off steadily, 
up into the trees, and I never saw them again. 

But it was worth all the trouble to have seen the devotion 
of the mother-bird, and lo know I had saved him from a 
cruel death. 

THE DEATH OF RAGS 

By Izora Chandler 



AGS belonged to a saw- 
yer who one day got 
caught in the machin- 
ery of the sawmill and 

met his death before 
.any one could reach 
him. Rags saw the 
cruel teeth coming 
nearer and nearer, 
but couldnot drag his 
master away, though 
he tried with all his 
loving might. 

These two had lived 
their simple lives to- 
gether, and when the 
sawyer was laid un- 
der the churchyard 
daisies. Rags was left 
alone to wander back 
and forth between the 
low.quiet moumi and 
the noisy old mill. 

The next man at the 
mill did not care for 
dogs, but he never 
drove the gentle crea- 
ture away, and if anything was left at lunch-time, he seldom 
forgot to toss it to Rags. But he never thought to toss a 
pleasant word or a gay whistle along with it lo cheer the dog's 
heart, as well as his stomach, an<l ihe hours often came to 
poor Rags when his heart was even hungrier than his stomach. 
He tried to make friends with truant boys who lounged 
about the ol<l pond. He guarded their clothes while they 
were swimming, fetched the slicks Ihey tossed upon the 
water, and almost every lime brought back Ihe marked 
slones they had thrown as far as ihey could. 

And this is the way they repaid such gentle behavior. 
One autumn day, when it was so cold that one could be 
comfortable only in the sunshine, the boys began throwmg 
sticks into the water and sending Rags out after them. He 



plunged in once, twice, and came out shivering, but glad to 
be of interest to any one. A nobody's dog is quite conscious 
of the fact that he is nobody's dog. He may appear very 
gay sometimes, but li is only because his loving heart is try- 
ing to coax some one to come into it and make it happy. A 
third Slick and a fourth were thrown. The chilled, reluctant 
creature brought them back. But at the fifth he whined and 
wagged his tail, and did his very dog's best lo make them 
understand how hard a thing this was that they were asking 
of him. 

But the sun shone warmly upon their own shoulders. They 
must have sport. The biggest bully of them all threw a stone 
wiih such perfect aim that poor Rags gave a sharp yelp of 
pain, and plunged again into the chilling water. He was 
long in reaching Ihe floating slick. Even then he passed it 
once — for he appeared lo be a little dazed — and when at last 
he was ready to swim ashore he seemed not to know in which 
direction it lay. 

One of the loungers gave a careless laugh. Rags heard 
him. turned slowly, and swam toward ihem for a momeni, 
thensankout of sight. " He is drowning ! "cried a distressed 
voice ; and Ihe little daughter of the new mill-owner came 
springing from log to log until she reached the one nearest ihe 
shore. Then she leaned far forward lo look for poor Rags. 

The loungers scrambled to their feet. The head of Rags 
appeared again. The Utile girl cried out encouragement. 
One of the aroused idlers gave a whistle to cheer him onward. 
But after a faint struggle he went down again with the cruel 
stick siill between his faithful teeth. 

Then Turner Robbins threw off his coat and boqis, and 
before the others realized what he was doing, he had brought 
Ihe dog ashore, and was kneeling beside him upon the yellow 
sawdust, squeezing the water from his long, thick fur. 

The little girl knelt too. She smoothed the poor, wet 
head, and cried over a bruise that the heavy slone had made. 

The words she murmured were so khid that Rags opened 
his eyes as wide as he could. He tried to prick up his ears 
that had grown so heavy ; and when he saw the gentle face 
bending over him, he seemed really toknow that the tears 
were for him, and lifting one of his paws a little he tried to 
reach It toward her in a friendly greeting. One fluttering 
sigh escaped him. and the troubles of poor, gen tie- hearted 
Rags were over. 

Then the little daughter of the new mill-owner sprang to 
her feet. 

"You are murderers !" she cried; "every one of you ! " 
And, as she turned her shining eyes upon them, they fell 
backward, one by one, and tried to get behind each other. 

"Nothin' but a dog," said one of Ihem surlily. "Th" ain't 
no sense in making such a fuss." 

" God made dogs just as well as he made men," said the 
little accuser. -'And I'd rather be a dog than to be suck a 
man as you are going to be" 

Turner Robbins looked up into her face. He was Still 
kneeling beside poor Rags, and he was drenched and cold. 
He said something, he hardly knew whal, but it meant that 
he was ashamed of his share in the bad business, and that he 
meant to be a dlHerent boy from that moment. 

After that, one of them slipped away and found a broken 
shovel, and a grave was made on the sunny slope behind the 
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old mill. But before the last bit of turf had been relaitl. By the time winter was ended. Muff v 

each boy, in his own rough, honest fashion, had given the about outside. He never ofTered to n 

mill-owner's little daughter to understand that he was sorry turned the two animals out together 

and ashamed ; and that, with the going out of the innocent Ponlo would stretch himself ii 

life of poor Rags, there had entered into his own heart a new after poking his inquisitive no& 

feeling of mercy and kindness for every creature that can would come back to torment his patient and placid com pan i 

suffer and die. He would nudgetheolddogallover, andif that did not sufEce 



ts quite able to run 

1 away, and we otten 

On such occasions 

e sunny spot, and Muff, 

rerything within reach. 



THE STORY OF 

By G. p. 



A LIVE MUFF* 
Greble 



THE beaver throve steadily, and as he grew older he 
developed so many interesting and laughable traits 
that he became an increasing pleasure. 
" The special oSject of his admiration was the old 
spotted pointer named Ponto. Ponto relumed it, and treated 
him with the same gentleness which he would show to a puppy. 
* Begna in Much. 



to rouse him, he would deliberately begin to walk up and 
down on his back. Ponto never offered to bite him. He 
would stand it as long as he could, and then move to a new 
place, the beaver following to repeat the operation, till he 
fairly goaded Ponlo into the game of play in which he de- 
lighted. Muff got over the ground faster than seemed pos- 
sible when one watched his clumsy movements, and the dog 
was very careful not to hurt him. Sometimes he was rougher 
than he intended, and then Muff would stand on his hind 
legs, haughty and indignant, and blow at him reproachfully. 
Ponto always looked extremely apologetic on such occa- 
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sions, and was careful not to repeat the offence for some 
time. 

"As time went on the development of MuflPs natural instincts 
was very interesting. Beavers build their houses as the 
musk-rats do, in shallow streams; they are constructed of 
straw, bark, and reeds, intertwined and plastered together 
with clay. For this plastering, their broad, trowel-like tails 
are the best possible tools, and their work is very fine and 
neat. From the shore their houses look like great mounds of 
reeds, projecting above the surface of the water, and appar- 
ently without an opening, for the door is always underwater. 
The stream is sometimes too shallow to be a protection, and 
in such cases the beavers cut down trees and dam it up till 
they have deepened it as much as they think fit. 

'• Muff didn't have any stream, or any rushes, or any of the 
other things which he doubtless felt he should have had, with 
which to construct a house suitable for a civilized beaver, but 
he did the best he could. He made a nest in the corner of 
my mother's bedroom closet, and a dam, which proved to 
be a very perishable and uncertain structure, outside the 
closet door, I regret to say that he showed no regard for 
other people's property. In place of proper materials he made 
free with anything that came in his way — shoes, brushes, 
towels, papers — nothing within reach escaped him ; they were 
all carried with infinite and useless labor to the half circle 
which he had formed outside that closet door. Each morning 
when the room was put in order his collection would be 
scattered ; each day with inexhaustible patience he would 
build it up again. It really seemed pathetic. I used to pity 
him, but perhaps it amused him. I don't know what he would 
have done if it had ever been finished." 

"What beautiful fur it is!" said Margery, stroking her 
aunt's muff gently. 

" Yes," answered Miss Keith, "but what you see there is 
only the fine under-coat which keeps the animal warm. That 
skin has been plucked by the man who made it up. Orig- 
inally there were long, stiff hairs outside of it, which served to 
keep it warm and dry, exactly as a mackintosh does some 
little girls I know. And speaking of that reminds me of one 
more funny thing that Muff did, and when I have finished 
that I will tell you what became of him. Then I must 
leave you, for I hear your nurse coming, and it is getting 
dark. 

" One day, when warm weather came, we lost him. He had 
never run away before, and you can imagine the dismay we 
felt. The whole family turned out to look for him. We had 
a long search, and neither of you can possibly guess where 
we found him." 

Both children shook their heads, smiling, and their aunt 
continued : 

" His coat by th:it time had grown very long and thick, and 
for some reason — I suppose because we had never known 
much about bearers before — it had never occurred to us that 
he wanted a bath. On that particular afternoon he had been 
left to himself and had wandered near the chicken yard for 
the first time. He was a curious and prying animal, and he 
no sooner heard the noise of the chickens than he was seized 
with a desire to investigate their surroundings. He ventured 
into their yard, and alas ! the first thing which met his 
inquisitive gaze was a trough of wet bran put there for food. 



He stuck in one paw, then the other. The bran was cool and 
moist, his fur was heavy, and he was hot ! The temptation 
was too much for him. I have no doubt he looked all round 
before he took the final plunge, for he knew perfectly well 
when he was doing something he shouldn't ; but no one was 
in sight, and a moment later the whole of his naughty little 
self was floundering in the wet, messy stuff." 

The children laughed merrily. 

" Such an object as he was when he was rescued you never 
saw ! Of course he had to be scrubbed from head to tail, but 
he didn't mind that in the least; that was what he had wanted. 
After that we took the hint, and during the hot weather he 
had a bath regularly." 

" What became of him ? " asked Dolly eagerly, as her aunt 
paused and smiled to herself at the remembrance of those 
f%ir-away days. Miss Keith's face sobered instantly. 

" Ah," she exclaimed, " that was very tragic! 

" When the winter was over and the warm days of spring 
had slipped by, the heat grew intense, and my mother decided 
to leave my father and take us to my grandfather's seaside 
home. One hot day we said good-by to papa and Muff and 
started on our eastern journey. We were heartbroken at 
leaving our dear little pet, but we could not possible take him, 
and our father promised to take good care of him and to bring 
him to us when he came east in the fall. We were to go 
down the river in one of the flat-bottomed steamboats which 
still run up and down the Missouri, and after all our luggage 
had been put on board, and we were ready to start, I ran 
back for a last look at Muff. I found him in Lou's lap, con- 
soling himself with a bottle of milk. It was the first time he 
had ever let her take him up. It seemed as if he knew that 
we were going, and was trying to make the best of a bad 
matter. That was the last I saw of him, and that was the 
last I was destined to see. For when autumn arrived my 
father was delayed; November came before he started, the 
river was frozen over, and there was no way to get to us 
except by a long overland journey. It was impossible to carry 
Muff in a wagon for such a distance. He had grown large 
and heavy and took up a great deal of room, so with much 
regret my father decided to leave him behind. At his first 
stopping place he gave him to an officer who lived there, and 
who, he felt sure, would be kind to him. Muff was put into 
a box, and the box was placed in a wagon with other things 
meant for the same gentleman. In some way the slats be- 
came loose ; Muff probably objected to the closeness and the 
jolting of his strange prison, and when the chance came he 
took it. All that reached the officer was an empty box; Muff 
had gone back to his native streams and woods. We loved 
to think so, after the first disappointment was over, and often 
afterward we used to sit down and imagine him surrounded 
by others of his kind, relating the wonderful things which 
had happened to him when he was a baby beaver. We were 
quite sure that no other beaver had such things to tell as he, 
and he was probably much happier than he ever could have 
been with us." 

•• Well," said Margery, "I think that is just the best story 
that ever was. I wish some other little children could hear 
it." 

Miss Keith laughed. " Perhaps they can," she said. And 
that is how this story came to be written. . 
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Dear LetUr-Box: 

My papa keeps an Iialian restaurant. We have a little tlog 
named Firielio that papa brought from Italy when he was a 
young mrtn. Mamma and I have never been in Italy. We 
do not know Italian. We are going this summer if papa can 
get Giovanni Giuseppe to take care of the restaurant till we 

I go to the Ward School in E.isl Twentieth Street very 
near Third Avenue. I lake Giulia, my baby sister, to the Day 
Nursery every morning and leave her there. Giulia is two 
years old and cannot go to school with me yet. 

Brigitta Plavano. 

Dear LeIUr-Box : 

I thought I would let you know something about my 
pigeons, as they look so pretty when they are together. 1 
have four kinds of pigeons, the Ruffle Neck, the Antwerp, the 
Flight, and the common. 

The Ruffle Neck is a very beautiful bird, but it is not a good 
flyer. The Antwerp is also a beautiful bird, and it is a good 
flyer; the Flight is just an ordinary bird, but it can fly higher 
than any. 

I thought I would give my opinion on the question of trap- 
ping pigeons. The pigeon is a dumb, helpless animal, and 
when people trap it I should think a heavy fine ought to be 
imposed upon them. 

1 would like to became a member of the Society, but as I 
do not know any one belonging to it, 1 do not know how to 
set about it. You will greatly oblige me by letting me know 
how 1 can become a member. 

With kind regards, I am. 

Your true friend, 

Charles Leicht, Jr. 

New York. 

Dear LetUr-Box : 

I would like to tell you about my dogs. 

I have two dogs and two harnesses and a good sled. 
They are fine sled dogs and they pull me all around town. 
I do all that I can to make my dogs happy. They follow me 
around, and if any one tried to harm me, they would bite 
him. 

I have a lillie brown dog and a cat, which play with each 
other and have a great lime. The cat sleeps on my couch 
every night. 1 love my animal friends as well as they love 



Dear LelUr-Box : 

I am perfectly sure that our cat and her three little black 
kittens would have taken a prize at the Cat Show, and I am 
going to ask Mamma to let me enter her next year. I am 
sorry to say she hasn't any name. We have always called 
her Our Cat, and she thinks it is her name. 

I went to the Show with my cousin Palty, who gave a big 
birthday parly and had a cake with ten candles on it, and 
then took all the children to the Cai Show for the whole after- 
noon. Palty invited enactly ten children to her party, and we 
had the joltiest time that ever was. 

Hoping you will be able to print my letter. 
Your friend, 

Robert H. S. 

Dear Leiter-Box : 

Mamma and Papa have gone to New Orleans for the win- 
ter. They look my grown-up sister with them. Aunt Mar- 
tha has taken me 10 her house to live with her till they come 
home, because 1 have to go to school in New York. Aunt 
Martha's house is next door to ours. I do not like her house 
so much as I like ours, but it will do till Mamma comes 

I have had a letter from Mamma every Saturday morning 
ever since she went away. Shewrites a little journal everyday 
and sends il to me once a week in one big letter altogether. 
She and papa went to New Orleans by sea. There was a funny 
monkey on board that belonged to the captain of the boat. 
The monkey was very tame, and he loved to be petted by the 
passengers. Mamma says I would have liked him very much 
if I had seen him. I am sorry I did not. He had one fault that 
the captain taught him. He used to chew tobacco; and that 
is not nice for a man to do, so of course il is bad for a monkey. 
If he was mine I think 1 would love him anyway, because [ 
do not mind a few faults. 

Mamma and Papa will be home the first of April. Please 
be so kind as to print my letter, so that they c^n see it when 
they come back. I never had anything printed in my life. 
Yours very sincerely, 

Louise Bellard. 

New York. 

Dear UUer-Box : 

Thank you for the extra magazines. I sent them to Mich- 
igan, New York, and England. 

We have two animals, a cat and a horse. The cat's name 
is Tiger, and the horse's name is Kilty. They are both very 
fond of us. We took your advice about the cat, and he is 
doing very well with less food. 

1 got your magazine yesterday, and 1 am very pleased whh 
the stories about " Potto " and " A Live Muff." 
Your little friend, 

Ruth Mary Whatham. 

WAV's Mills. Canada. 



Willie Taylor, 



Deer River, Minn. 
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DOC MANGE 

Classification: Sarcoptlcand Follicular Mange 

SARCOPTIC MANGE, or "dog itch," is a parasitic 
disease of the skin due to a louse called larcop/es 
canis. Among dogs il is highly contagious, and it 
is said to be transmissible to man, but it has not yet 
proved lo be communicable to other animals. 

The symptoms of sarcoptic mange are an intense itching 
and the formation of little red pimples, like flea biles. Where 
the skin over the abdomen and on the inside of the thighs is 
thinly covered with hair these pimples are plainly visible, and 
in consequence of the dog's conlinual scratching the skin 
becomes red and inflamed. Mange was formerly divided 
into red mange, watery mange, and scabby mange, but as 
the parasite, sarcoptei canis, is present in all forms of 
mange, they are now generally considered to be simply 
different manifestations of the same disease. Dogs which 
are affected with mange are supposed to have tape-worms, 
and puppies that are suckled by mangy bitches will often 
develop tape-worms when but a few weeks old. On (his 
account a bitch should be thoroughly cured of mange before 
the birth of her young. 

The sarcoptes canis is a somewhat rounded and flattened 
parasite. It is covered with bristles which point posteriorly, 
so that the louse cannot go backwards. On either side of its 
mouth are iwq powerful suckers. The parasite hides in the 
pores of the skin, setting up an inflammation with distinct 
small papules surmounted by pointed vesicles or pimples. It 
is very tenacious and multiplies rapidly. 

Follicular mange is due to a sort of mite called the acarus 
deinodtx folliculorum, which attacks the hair follicles and 
sebaceous glands of the skin. It is a peculiar fact that this 
parasite seems to be identical with the demodex. or ringworm, 
found in man. In the dog it sometimes results most seri- 
ously, for not only is the life of the animal placed in jeopardy, 
but its hair is likely lo be tolally destroyed. The parasites 
are very small, being not over one sixty-fourth of an inch in 
length, and are composed of a head, a thorax, an abdomen, 
and a long, obtusely pointed tail. They inhabit ihe sebaceous 
glands and the hair follicles, with Iheir heads pointed down- 
wards, and when numerous they lie back to back, with their 
feet toward the wall of the follicular duct. 

Tlie first symptoms of follicular mange are merely circum- 
scril>ed spots upon which a few small pimples appear. These 
patches spread rapidly and fresh ones appear in other parts. 
Any portion of the dog 'sskin may be affected, but the head, legs, 
abdomen, and sides of the animal are usually attacked. The 
affected parts either become bald almost immedialely, or the 
few remaining hairs can be easily pulled out. The small pim- 



ples or pustules that stud the surface vary from the size of a 
pin's head lo that of a pea. The confluence of ihe pustules and 
the discharge of their contents give rise to scabs. These 
crack and bleed so that they arc repulsive to look upon. The 
skin grows hot and emits an unpleasant odor. The irritation 
does not occasion much scratching, but the dog frequently 
shakes himself. He seems to have more pain than itching. 

In extensive cases of follicular mange the poor creature 
rapidly loses strength, and in cold weather liis almost total 
loss of hair may cause death. He also shows a ravenous ap- 
petite, due probably to his loss of animal heal. In white dogs 
the red color of the skin gives the impression that the form 
of disease is " red " mange. The circumscribed spots of the 
first stage, the loss of hair, and ihe formation of soabs may 
easily be mistaken for ordinary scabies. The pustules, the 
heal, and comparatively slight itchiness of the skin are, how- 
ever, peculiar lo follicular mange. A positive diagnosis can 
be made only by the aid of the microscope and by the detec- 
tion of the microbe. Follicular mange is contagious, but not 
to the extent of scabies. The duration of the disease is very 
long. Cases of two years' standing arc not uncommon. The 
development of follicular mange, or rather the period of incu- 
bation, is very slow ; for a strong, healthy dog thrown in con- 
tact with a diseased one will remain quite a lime without 
showing any signs of the disease. 

As regards irealmenl, we may add that veterinarians have 
long been in the dark ; many, in fact, are groping in the dark 
to-day. Mercury, sulphur, iodine, and carbolic acid have 
been used in tnange with no success. Some powerful para- 
siticide, an oil that will loosen scab and follicle, and a causlic 
alkali to restore the natural functions of the skin by means of 
counter-irriiation, seem to be what are most required. The 
following formula will be found reliable : 

Creosole, 4 drachms. 

Olive oil ; fluid ounces. 

Sal. Polassa^, I ounce. 

To be applied after washing the parls wiih warm water 
and soft soap. 



In horses, the pulse normally beats forty times per minute: 
in an ox from fifty to fifly-five times, and in sheep and pigs it 
beats seventy or eighty times a minute. It may be felt wher- 
ever a large artery passes over a bone. In the horse, for 
instance, it is usually felt in Ihe bony ridge above ihe eye, or 
on the cord which crosses over the bone of the lower jaw in 
from of its curved position. The beating of the heart may be 
felt in cattle over the middle of the first rib, while it is ascer- 
tained in sheep by placing the h:ind on the leftside. Any 
appreciable variation from the number of beats given above 
may justly be regarded as a symptom of disease. If the pulse 
is rapid, hard, nnd full, it is an indication of inflammation or 
of high fever ; if rapid, but faint and ngt easily felt, loss of 
blood, weakness, or low fever are indicated. If il is irregular, 
heart trouble is probably Ihe cause, while brain disease is 
usually accompanied by a slow pulse. The pulseis areliable 
index of the health of an animal. 
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Domesticated Animals. Their Relation to Man 
AND TO His Advancement in Civilization. By 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Dean of ihe Lawrence 
Scientitic School of Harvard University. Illustrated. 
NevK York : Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $3.50. 
Professor Shaler has undertaken here to write something 
more than a book of natural history, though he has done 
that in the truest sense. What he has undertaken to do, 
and has well done, is to show the sociological influence which 
the domestication of animals has had in the development of 
human character and human society. If it is true that the 
character of wild animals has been wonderfully modified by 
domestication, it is not less true that the character of man 
himself and of his social institutions, and even the course of 
human history, has been profoundly modified by the animals 
whom he has made his friends. Agriculture, commerce, all 
the arts of peace and war— how liave they not been modified 
by the use of such animals as Ihc dog, the horse, the cow, 
the camel, the elephant, and many others that might be 
named? Still stranger, perhaps, is the shrewd observation 
of Professor Shaler that animals, like men, are susceptible of, 
and actually do acquire, a certain nationality of character. 
Thus, he says ; " The difference between the horses of Great 
lirilain and those of the United States seems to me, from 
repeated observations, to he quite as greal as that separating 
the men of the two realms. 1 believe that if a lot of a thou- ' 
sand, taken in equal parts from either land, were put together, 
a person well accustomed to taking account of these animals 
could separate them into two herds, with less than ten per 
cent, of error. It is doubtful if a more perfect selection could 
be made if Ihe same experiment were tried on an equal num- 
ber of men, provided the indices lo be derived from peculiari- 
ties of speech or dress could be excluded." This is a book 
for thoughtful people, but even the less thoughtful will learn 
much from it, and all must be delighted by the admirable 
illustrations which adorn nearly ever)' page. What we our- 
selves have chiefly enjoyed, however, is an excellent chajiler 
on '• The Rights of Animals." Professor Shaler asseris that 
animals ka^ve rights, and that the recognition of their rights 
is an indication of ihe advancement of civilization. He shows 
the great advance that has been made by the sentiment of 
humanity within the past one hundred years ; but he does 
not confound it with a senseless sentimentalism. There are 
times when men must be sent to face both death and suffer- 
ing ; and, when there is like occasion, animals must be used 
likewise. Soldiers and firemen must sometimes be driven 
and over-driven ; and then their horses must be driven like- 
wise ; but Professor Shaler intimates that in [he case of the 
horses, as of the men, there must be a necessity to justify it. 
■ He claims for our dumb friends the riii^ht of life, the right of 
reasonable enjoyment, the right of proper care, and that right 



of natural development which is so often trampled under foot 
by the vagaries of breeders. Professor Shaler is a man of 
science, and his scientific knowledge has made him not less 
but more tenderiy reverent of hfe, even in lis lowest forms, 
" In my youth," he says, " I was very fond of hunting, and 
could even wring the necks of wounded birds without trouble 
of mind. A belter sense of what life means, a sense which is 
no better than that to which all educated men are soon to 
attain, has made such work very repulsive to me. . . . 
We know full well that every living creature in this world 
bears the stamp of a Providence which has acted from all 
time, and that we, so far as our own advancement will per- 
mit, are morally bound to allow this life to go forward on the 
appointed way." 

Natural History of Selborne and Observations on 
Nature. By Gilberl White. With the Text and New 
Letters of the Buckland Edition. Introduction by John 
Burroughs. Illustrations by Clifton Johnson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. In two volumes. Price, S4.00. 
We take up the " Natural History of Selborne " with a feel- 
ing of perplexity. One would almost as soon think of writing 
a review of " Paradise Lost "or the "Vicar of Wakefield "as of 
a rccogniied classic like this. So, we glance through the two 
volumes, hoping to find something that shall strike us as 
novel ; but presently, instead of searching for novelty, we 
linger over the numerous and beautiful engravings, which are 
as true to nature as Gdbert White strove to be. We feel the 
perfect finish of the paper, and regard the clear typography 
with all ihe keen enjoyment of a bibliomaniac, and then again 
we ask ourselves. What can we say of it within the limits of 
the few lines at our disposal in the columns of Our ANIMAL 
Friends ? We turn 10 the introduction by Mr. Burroughs, 
and we are consoled to find reason lo believe that, in writing 
the few pages which appear over his name, he was probably 
as much perplexed as ourselves. He says, as we do, thai this 
book of Gilberl White is one of the few books to which he can 
return and which he can re-read every six or seven years. 
Since it was written, hundreds and thousands of elaborate 
treatises have appeared and disappeared, and still "this cockle- 
shell of a book rides safely and buoyantly." and is like to do so 
for many a generation yet to came. Mr. Burroughs thinks 
that the reason of its longevity and its perpetual freshness is 
to be found in its simplicity ; but that is hardly a sufficient 
reason. The truth, we think, is that it is full of lift. Life is 
its theme, life of the humblest, both In the scale of nature and 
in the scale of humanity. In his quiet village, far from the 
hurry and bustle of great cities. White studied life itself. 
As we follow him, says Mr. Burroughs, " we get glimpses inlo 
humble cottages and into the ways and doings of the people ; 
we see the bacon drying in the chimneys ; we see Ihe poor 
gathering in Wolmer Forest the sticks and twigs dropped by 
the rooks in building their nests ; we see them claiming the 
'lop and top' when the big trees are cut." White had his 
eyes open to everything. He had infinite curiosity, and de- 
lighted in nothing so much as a new fact about the birds and 
the wild life around him. He spent his days, and even his 
nights, in endeavoring to see for himself how the wild things 
lived, and he saw much ihat other men never try to see. When 
he undertook to tell what he saw, he wrote with the same 
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simplicity of mind with which he had observed ; and so his 
correspondents saw with the mind's eye what he himself had 
seen, without the confusion which a loftier and less simple 
style would have been sure to raise. The epistolary form in 
which he wrote was favorable to simplicity. He always had 
before him, as it were, the person of the friend to whom he 
wrote, and when we read his letters now, we almost feel as if 
a friend had written them to ourselves. Letters have their 
peculiar charm, and something of this charm of personal ad- 
dress belongs to White's letters, though most of them were 
written more than a century ago. Every person of education 
is presumed to have read the " Natural History of Selborne." 
The present edition is all that could be desired. 

The Second Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. Deco- 
rated by John Lock wood Kipling, CLE. New York : 
The Century Co. Price, $1.50. 

All who have read Mr. Kipling's first Jungle Book will be 
delighted to have a second volume of the same kind, and they 
may depend upon it that it is quite as queer and quite as won- 
derful as its predecessor. Mr. Kipling has done what no 
other living man has done. In these books he has opened a 
distinctly new realm of fictitious romance ; and as it is all his 
own, so his treatment of it is such as no other living man 
would have thought of. Mowgli, the wolf-child, has grown 
into a man, but he remains in the companionship of the beasts, 
living their life, thinking their thoughts, and with them obey- 
ing the '* Law of the Jungle." There is no possibility of de- 
scribing this book. If any-one would know what it contains, 
he mu5t read it for himself. And it is well worth reading. 

In the department entitled *' About the World," in Scrib- 
tier's Magazine for March, an important article treats of 
" The Horseless Carriage," which the writer declares to be 
"the unkindest cut of all that the horse has received in this 
century of new-fangled machinery. All mankind," he thinks, 
<*may be divided into those who understand horses and 
those who do not." The first class of men will be content to 
see a fine horse cashiered in favor of a peripatetic steam- 
engine ; the second and nobler group will agree that it is 
" absurd to defend a good horse from a horseless carriage. 
Each will have its appointed duties, and no one will be so 
glad as the man that makes a friend of his nag that a nerve- 
less substitute has been found for the straining, scrambling, 
jaded creatures which afford such heart-breaking scenes on 
the icy cobble-stones of the city." 

"If the Roentgen method of seeing through things pans out 
anywhere near as well as its friends expect," Z//> o! Febru- 
ary 27th declares that " we are entitled to hope it will almost 
put an end to vivisection. There will be no need to put a 
knife into a live animal when a ray will make its inner work- 
ings visible." Life has already done much to throw light 
upon the abuses of vivisection. May the cathode rays also 
be used to further the higher interests of humanity ! 



"The Horse or the Motor" is the title of an article 
by Oliver McKee in the March number o{ Lippincotfs Mag- 
azine, Mr. McKee rejoices for the horse's sake that the 
motor wagons, as well as the electric and the cable cars, have 
come to stay. " Nature never intended that the horse should 
be at the mercy of so cruel a taskmaster as the average street- 
car driver." Mr. McKee welcomes the poor animal's release 
from the bondage of abuse and overwork as being " as much 
a gain to humanity as it is a triumph of science." 

Harper's Weekly of February 29th has a capital article 
by Spencer Borden upon " Ponies and Pony Breeding." Says 



Mr. Borden : " It is a great advantage for children early to 
become familiar with horses, and many a thorough horseman 
can bear testimony that he owes much of his experlness as a 
rider and driver to his having learned the rudiments with a 
gentle pony when a boy." Mr. Borden considers the "Shel- 
ties," as a rule, the gentlest and the best of ponies. In ihe 
same number of the Weekly, John Gilmer Speed writes of 
"New York's Twentieth Dog Show," and comments upon 
"the disposition of late years to encourage breeders not to 
crop their dogs of ears and tails, according to the conven- 
tional practices long in vogue." The proposition to make 
cropped dogs ineligible for exhibition has been fought bit- 
terly, and was defeated, says Mr. Speed, "by a very narrow 
shave." But it was evident that the defeat was only for a 
time. In respectable communities dog-fighting is now obso- 
lete, and every one will readily agree with Mr. Speed that 
both the bull-dog and the bull-terrier are improved in appear- 
ance by long ears. 

The Home Journal of March 4th is a Jubilee Number. 
To celebrate its fiftieth anniversary the editors publish con- 
gratulatory letters from hosts of friends, some of whom have 
been contributors or subscribers to The Home yournal since 
its early youth and their own. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, now 
in her eighty-first year, writes charmingly of the journal's 
first days, sending her best wishes that it may have " a happy 
and vigorous old age." We, as later but no less good friends, 
heactily echo the wish. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

Our Animal Friends, New York, from which many ex- 
tracts of interest have found their way into these columns, 
had a particularly interesting variety in its February issue.— 
Brooklyn Citizen, 

The periodical, and all like it, is specially ^ood to put in 
the way of children, teaching, as it does, in a simple, pleasant 
way, the essence of pood breeding, that great principle of 
humanity, consideration for others and help for weakness. — 
Plattsburgh (N. Y.) Republican, 
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A PEACEFUL dog may not fight, but 
he often does that which is worse — he 
watches where the other dog hides his 
bone. — Harrison's Family Magazine. 
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ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO PROCURE PER- 
NICIOUS LEGISLATION 

THE protection of animals has now reached a 
stage at which it is nearly as difBcult to pre- 
vent the well-intended but indiscreet projects 
of sincere friends, and to resist the follies and the 
mercenary schemes of pretended allies, as it is to 
promote the cause itself. At the time of the At- 
lanta Exposition the antics of a certain William 
Hosea Ballon were such as to make the'protectlon of 
animals a subject of ridicule throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. During the present session 
of the Legislature of the State of New York we were 
constrained to oppose the enactment of a well-in- 
tended but pernicious bill for the prevention of 
vivisection in schools, which is wholly unnecessary, 
while it would have been of no utility whatever in 
the promotion of that object, and must seriously 
have weakened the admirable code of humane laws 
by which the State of New York is justly distin- 
guished. More recently our Society has again 
found itself under the necessity of opposing the 
enactment by the Congress of the United States of 
another bill proposed with a professedly humane 
motive, but which could have no other influence 
than to mar the very purpose which it pretends to 
subserve. The ostensible purpose of this bill is to 
raise an international commission for the protection 
of animals at sea. It is quite an old acquaintance, 
to which, though under other forms, we have had 
occasion to refer in these columns. In the first in- 
stance it was so drawn as to provide nearly half 
a dozen salaries of five thousand dollars a year, with 
liberal, if not unlimited, allowances for personal 
expenses ; and the reasonable inference was, that 
the promoter of the bill expected to participate in 
the liberalities of the treasurj- of the Government. 
Having failed of success in this form, the bill was 
again intioduced with a modification under which its 



beneficiaries were to receive only Jio a day ; that is, 
$3,650, instead of $5,000, a year, their allowances 
for expenses remaining as before. Failing a second 
time, the same bill, though with enormous additions, 
has been again introduced ; and the mercenary pur- 
pose with which it was originally drawn now stands 
fully exposed, since the proposed number of com- 
missioners remains the same, while the work to be 
committed to them is enormously increased, and 
yet the liberal salaries and the unlimited allowances 
for personal expenses are entirely dropped. At a 
meeting of the ExecutiveCommittee of our Society, 
held on March igth, the President was instructed 
to use every proper means to prevent the passage 
of this bill; and, accordingly, he thought it proper 
to address to every senator and representative in 
Congress the following memorial giving the reasons 
why, in the judgment of the Society, the bill ought 
not to pass. As the letter fully explains itself, we 
give it here without further comment : 

Senate Bill No. 2261 (House Bill No. 6508), 
ENTITLED " A Bill Providing for an International 
Humane and Sanitary Conference." 

Memorial of The American Society for 
THE Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
opposition to the Bill. 



To the Honorable 

Dear Sir : — At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of The American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, held in the 
city of New York on Thursday, March 19, 1896, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted requesting 
me, as the President of the Society, " to use every 
proper means to prevent the passage of Senate 
Bill No. 2261 (House Bill No. 6508)." It is in 
compliance with this resolution that I now address 
you, believing that a plain statement of the objec- 
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tions to the bill will be the best means of securing 
your influence in preventing its passage. 

Before proceeding, however, it is proper to say- 
that our Society is not opposed to the adoption 
of an international agreement for the protection 
of animals in transit at sea, nor to the passage of 
laws for that purpose by the Congress of the 
United States, without any such agreement. On 
the contrary, this Society, in its accredited organ, 
has repeatedly advocated measures of that kind, 
and has now in its possession a mass of detailed, 
though still incomplete, evidence of the needless 
cruelties which have been personally witnessed by 
the agents of the Society employed for that spe- 
cific purpose, and which amply prove the necessity 
of some efficient action on the part of our own and 
other governments. If the present bill had been 
so drawn as to be likely to promote that object, it 
would have our earnest support. We oppose it, 
first, because we do not believe that it has been 
drawn with that purpose or expectation ; and sec- 
ond, because we believe that its effect would be to 
delay and for many years to hinder the adoption 
of some better legislation. It is one of the numer- 
ous bills which are introduced ** by request," and 
we are perfectly aware that its introduction does 
not imply the least responsibility on the part of the 
mover for the designs of its real promoter or pro- 
moters. Still further, we are convinced that cer- 
tain gentlemen who have lent their personal influ- 
ence to the proposed bill, either in its present 
form, or in one or other of its previous forms, have 
done so in the natural and reasonable belief that it 
is a sincere bill, and not intended to subserve any 
mercenary or sinister purpose. But the history of 
the bill, for it has a history, does not justify that 
belief. In its two earlier forms it seemed, at least, 
to betray a mercenary motive on the part of some 
one who hoped to profit by its passage ; in its 
present form its scope is so enlarged as to make it 
practically worthless or worse, while its adoption 
might open the way to an unscrupulous use of the 
enormous and extraordinary, if not unconstitu- 
tional, powers with which it proposes to invest an 
irresponsible Commission. 

In its first form, as it was offered in the House 
of Representatives, October 20, 1893, the bill pro- 
posed the appointment of an International Quar- 
antine Conference, to be invited by the President, 
for the single and specific purpose of devising 



measures, to be ratified by the governments of 
maritime nations, for the protection of animals at 
sea. The principle of this bill was approved and 
publicly advocated in the organ of our Society. 
But the objections to the details of the bill were 
grave. It professed to give the President the 
power to appoint seven Commissioners on the 
part of the United States, while it so restricted his 
choice, by defining the classes from which his ap- 
pointments should be made, that three out of the 
seven might be expected to oppose^ rather than to pro- 
mote^ the adoption of effectively humane regulations. 
Still further, y?z/^ of the seven proposed Commis- 
sioners were to receive a salary of 85,000 per an- 
num, and all of the seven were to receive the 
very indefinite amount of " their actual necessary 
expenses," possibly during a prolonged sojourn 
abroad. We could not consider this bill a sincere 
bill, since it carefully provided for a probable mi- 
nority of three out of seven members opposed to 
its professed purpose, while it gave no assurance 
of a favorable majority; and knowing, as we 
do, citizens sincerely devoted to the protection 
of dumb animals who would gladly and gratui- 
tously render any service the government might 
require in such a business, we were constrained 
to believe that salaries of $5,000 with unlimited 
allowances for ** expenses" were desired for the 
benefit of some promoter of the bill, rather than 
for the service of a good cause. These opinions 
we have seen no reason to change. 

The bill having failed in its first form, it was 
forthwith renewed with certain improvements. The 
number of Commissioners was reduced to five, who 
were to be appointed at the sole discretion of the 
President, and the $5,000 salaries were eliminated ; 
but in^ead of yearly salaries, it was now provided 
that the Commissioners should be paid " at the 
rate of $10 per day and actual necessary expenses.'* 
In this, as in the previous form, the bill failed ; 
rightly, as we believe, because we hold that pro- 
fessedly humane legislation which is not manifestly 
and transparently sincere is necessarily suspicious, 
and that, even when it is otherwise beyond sus- 
picion, it ought to contain nothing to suggest a 
mercenary motive in its promoters. 

In its present form the bill is no longer obnox- 
ious to these objections. The former liberal allow- 
ance of pay and expenses has been stricken out, 
and Congress is asked to appropriate only the 
modest sum of $5,000 for the necessary expenses 
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of the proposed Commission. That such a sum 
should now be deemed sufficient for a Commission 
to consist of the same number of persons^ while it is 
to be charged with more than three times as much 
Tvork, is an involuntary confession that the former 
demand of $50,000 (by way of a beginning) was 
exorbitant, and that Commissioners at $5,000 per 
annum, or even at $10 per day with unlimited per- 
sonal expenses, were not needed for the professed 
purpose of the bill. 

Why, then, do we oppose the bill in its present 
form? For the reason that, while its form and 
language show it to be from the same source as its 
predecessors — and for that reason suspicious — its 
scope has been so enormously enlarged that it is 
no longer the same bill. The protection of ani- 
mals, which was the sole professed purpose of the 
bill in its original form, is now one of four entirely 
different objects, having no connection with each 
other. The experience of our Society during many 
years of service — and it is not only the oldest, but 
the largest Society for the protection of animals 
in America — has decisively proved that to min- 
gle our cause with any other, even with onis which 
may have our heartiest sympathy and our best 
support, invariably tends to weaken the one or the 
other, and generally both. But, apart from that, 
we submit to your better judgment the question 
whether an international commission to which yb«r 
entirely different subjects are referred is likely to 
serve any or all of them with efficiency. Allow 
me to call your attention to the four matters con- 
cerning which the bill proposes to commit the duty 
of •* formulating uniform laws " to one single Com- 
mission : 

I. "The transportation of animals at sea, and 
the proper equipment of vessels for animals." I 
may observe that in order to formulate any effi- 
cient laws or regulations for the protection of ani- 
mals at sea, the Commission would have to make 
extensive investigations, and would also be obliged 
to employ skilled ship-builders to draw plans for 
the proper construction and equipment of vessels 
engaged in that traffic After a long-continued 
investigation, I myself am of the opinion that a 
skilful ship-builder might be able to devise plans 
by which cattle at sea might be accommodated and 
cared for with such an economy of space and ser- 
vice as to prevent the present evils without caus- 
ing serious loss, if .any, to ship-owners. I might 



even go so far as to say that I believe the economy 
of space and labor might be greater than the cost 
of humane arrangements and appliances. But I am 
certain that a commission which should seriously 
and intelligently apply itself to this one thing 
would have a large amount of work to do, and that 
this specific work would be unlikely to be well or 
speedily done in connection with other matters of 
a wholly different kind, 

2. " The lives and slaughter of animals at quar- 
antine." On this point I would observe that while 
the transportation of animals from country to 
country might be a proper subject of international 
conference and uniform legislation, the time and 
mode of the slaughter^ and the whole subject of 
quarantine^ whether for human beings or for cattle, 
properly belongs to the police authority of each 
country, so that any attempt to " formulate uniform 
laws and regulations *' on that subject must neces- 
sarily be abortive. 

3. " The proper equipment of vessels for steer- 
age passengers and stokers in transit." This is an 
enormous enlargement of the original purpose of 
the bill. Any commission which should faithfully 
attend to this matter alone, would have a tremen- 
dous task before it ; and we would observe that it is 
hardly even germane to the original purpose of the 
bill, since steerage passengers rarely are, and never 
ought to be, carried on cattle ships. The thing to 
be done, if it can be done, is to devise such econo- 
mies and conveniences in the equipment of cattle 
ships that it shall be profitable for Ship-owners to 
use their vessels in that trade alone ; and we do not 
believe that any satisfactory equipment can be 
devised for the humane and economical transport 
of cattle and steerage passengers on one and the 
same ship. We would further call your attention 
to the fact that regulations with regard to stokers 
materially differ from regulations with regard to 
passengerSy since the former are employees working 
under a contract to render service to their employ- 
ers, while the latter have a contract under which a 
certain service is to be rendered to them. We do 
not say that stokers ought not to be protected ; we 
believe they ought ; but we do not believe that the 
provision of regulations for that purpose, which 
must necessarily be applied to all steamships what- 
soever, can be properly connected with the making 
ot regulations for the protection of cattle, on a 
class of vessels which must for the most part be 
built for that special purpose. 
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4. ** The suppression of infectious diseases of 
man and beast." This is a further and enormous 
expansion of the original purpose of the bill, re- 
quiring extensive investigations of an altogether 
different character, which ought to be referred to a 
commission of medical experts ; and a commission 
of experts would probably despair of succeeding in 
the •* suppression of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases of man " alone, to say nothing of the ** beast." 
What the drawer of the bill probably means is the 
protection of countries from the importation of 
men and beasts afflicted with infectious or con- 
tagious diseases. But this is a matter of quaran- 
tine concerning which it is simply idle to think that 
** uniform international regulations, laws and pen- 
alties " can ever be adopted. Every country will 
insist upon its separate and sovereign right to pro- 
tect itself by such quarantine laws as it may deem 
to be necessary ; and if any other nation considers 
itself to be injured' or aggrieved by such laws, a 
grievance of that kind is a matter for diplomatic 
representation, possibly to be remedied by treaty, 
but certainly not by general uniform legislation. 

I might proceed to point out the crudities of this 
bill in matters of detail ; but I rest my objection 
on the single fact that it would be abortive. No 
single commission could deal intelligently with all 
the subjects included in this bill ; and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the wide range of interests 
which might be affected by the adoption of ** laws 
and penalties " connected with them would almost 
certainly arouse an opposition to the measure 
which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
overcome. To refer the protection of animals at 
sea to a commission foredoomed to failure would 
be to injure the cause which the bill is professedly 
intended to advance ; years would probably be 
wasted, and when the commission should have been 
dissolved, it would leave the prospect of a much- 
needed reform discredited by a needlessly inevitable 
failure. 

What we should desire would be the passage of 
a carefully drawn bill providing for a commission 
— not necessarily an international commission — to 
consider and report on the single subject of the 
transportation of animals at sei ; and we should 
have endeavored before now to secure the intro- 
duction of such a bill, if the extensive investiga- 
tions on the subject in which our Society has been 
engaged had been concluded. With the informa- 



tion before us, we believe that such a bill ought to 
be introduced and ought to pass. We believe, too, 
that the commission would have, at the very least, 
a good prospect of promoting salutary and effect- 
ive reforms ; and we further believe that, so far 
from meeting with antagonism from the shipping 
interest, we might fairly expect that interest to 
promote a measure the effect of which would 
probably be the suggestion of methods of con- 
stri/ction and devices of arrangement by which 
space would be economized, the expense of labor 
reduced, and profits enlarged, while the cattle 
would reach theit destination in good condition 
and would consequently command higher *prices. 
Though our investigations on this subject are 
not yet complete, I am authorized to say that a 
bill for this purpose, drawn by one of the most 
eminent jurists in the United States, will be laid 
before Congress at an early date, and I venture 
to ask that its full consideration may not be fore- 
stalled, nor its adoption prevented, by the previous 
passage of a bill which, in our sober judgment, 
could have no other effect than to prevent or post- 
pone the adoption of a better. 
I am, my dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 

John P. Haines. President 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR MAN AND 

BEAST 

THERE is great need for additional drinking 
fountains for man and beast. The Society 
has already erected many, and is increas- 
ing the number as fast as its funds will allow. A 
most appropriate donation could be made by 
friends of animals, by the erection of fountains 
under the direction of the Society, and bearing 
the names of the donors. The cost of erecting a 
fountain, including plate with name of donor, is, in 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn, about three 
hundred dollars. 

A CORRECTION 

IN an article upon the •* National Cat Show," 
published in our April number, it was erro- 
neously stated that the cat Napoleon, owned 
by Mrs. Charles Weed, was the winner of the first 
prize in Class 30. We have since received the in- 
formation that the first prize in that class was 
awarded to Uncle Bob, owned by Miss Georgiana 

Usher. The Editor. 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 

** You are interfering with the cleaning of the streets," 
said an officer of the Street-cleaning Department to Superin- 
tendent Hankinson, who, with two of the Society's officers, 
was inspecting the horses employed in carting away tiie 
snow from Fifth Avenue one night in March. Many of the 
horses were entirely unfit for labor ; they were unharnessed 
and sent home. The city official resented the Society's inter- 
ference, on the ground that the snow must be removed from 
the streets at no matter what cost of animal suffering. His 
attention was called to a decrepit animal which was being 
unharnessed from a cart loaded with snow. The poor 
creature was lame, emaciated, and feeble, for it had been 
forced to labor for over twenty-four hours, the driver alone 
having been relieved. '• I don't see anything the matter with 
the horse," said the city official. The animal, however, was 
sent to the hospital, where he was put into a box-stall and 
given a warm mash, but the tired creature lay down as soon 
as the stall door was closed, too fatigued even to eat. 
Twenty other disabled horses were sent home before morn- 
ing. 

William Murphy, a driver for an east-side grocer, is a 
man of violent temper, and, like all such kind, vents his 
resentment when aroused on some innocent or weak victim. 
It happened that a horse belonging to a rival grocer occu- 
pied a stall in the same stable as Murphy's, and while going 
to the water trough it stopped and took a mouthful of hay 
from a bundle Murphy had thrown on the floor. Between 
Murphy and Herrmann, the driver of the latter horse, there 
was bad blood, and the former had threatened to do his 
fellow-driver bodily harm, but, owing to the latter's superior 
physical stature, had not carried out his threats. But here 
was an opportunity to show his hatred, which he took advan- 
tage of by picking up a pitchfork and throwing it at the 
unoffending horse, striking it in the side, making three bad 
wounds ; then he ran away. Hermann reported the case to 
the Society, and early next morning Murphy was arrested. 
He was subsequently convicted by the Court of Special 
Sessions and fined fifteen dollars. 

The cry of " Mad dog !" startled a crowd of women and 
children shopping on Sixth Avenue the other afternoon, 
causing a stampede into the middle of the thoroughfare, 
leaving the sidewalk clear for the passage of the supposed 
rabid animal. The latter, a small-sized mongrel terrier, had 
a fit, and had taken refuge in the hallway of a store. Water 
was thrown over the poor creature until it wa^ almost 
drowned, then it was kicked into the street. Recovering 
somewhat, the bewildered dog staggered to the sidewalk, 
when the cry of " Mad dog! *' was started by a bootblack. The 
poor creature would have been badly treated but for the op- 
portune arrival of the Society's officer, who took the animal up 
into his arms and carried it to the ambulance house, where 
it was humanely disposed of. 

Bernard Mulligan was arrested by Officer Saurmann, 
of the Society, for driving a horse suffering from dreadful 
sores on the back and breast, unprotected from the harness. 
The horse was another of the poor unfortunates employed by 



the Street-cleaning Department to cart away the snow from 
the streets, and but for the vigilance of the Society would 
have been compelled to labor through the entire night. The 
horse was sent to the hospital, where the wounds were 
attended to. Mulligan was subsequently fined twenty-five 
dollars by the Court of Special Sessions. 

Morris Scherkert, of Orchard Street, by his pretended 
ignorance of our language successfully deceived the Court 
of Special Sessions as to his guilt in driving a disabled horse. 
Scherkert is a Polish Jew and was arrested by Officer Saur- 
mann, of the Society, for working a horse so lame it could 
hardly put its forefeet to the ground. The soles of both the 
feet had dropped below the shoes, and the poor creature was 
actually walking on the flesh of the feet. Through a tech- 
nicality of the law the offender escaped punishment, and left 
the Court in great glee. Superintendent Hankinson felt cer- 
tain Scherkert would drive the horse again, so he took steps to 
make sure no error would occur again. The Society's veter- 
inarian and the same officer as before were detailed to 
investigate. Sure enough, the officer found the horse 
harnessed to a wagon and Scherkert driving. He was 
arrested, and within forty-eight hours was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of seventy-five dollars, or be im- 
prisoned for thirty days. The horse was mercifully de- 
stroyed. 

"You are charged with driving a horse suffering from 
sores on the back and neck, unprotected from the harness. 
What have you to say ? " said presiding Justice Hayes, of the 
Court of Special Sessions, to Louis Ranelli. "I did not think 
it was much," replied the defendant. The horse in question 
was employed by the Street-cleaning Department to cart 
away refuse paper. The animal, in addition to the sores, 
which measured from to two to three inches in diameter, was 
weak and emaciated. The defendant, in answering to the 
question, "What did you pay for the horse?" replied, 
" Thirty dollars." The poor creature was humanely dis- 
posed of by the Society, and Ranelli fined fifteen dollars for 
his cruelty. 

" I won't take any of the load off, neither will I take the 
horse out of harness," said Peter Doolan to Officer Lambert, 
of the Society, who had just told Doolan he must do either 
one thing or the other. The horse was attached to a cart 
loaded with furnace ashes, and could scarcely hobble along. 
Doolan was very abusive and threatened all kinds of trouble 
for the officer. The latter, with the assistance of bystanders, 
unharnessed the horse and sent it to the stable, after which 
Doolan was, to his surprise, taken to the station house and 
locked up. When arraigned before Justices Hayes, Hinsdale, 
and Jacobs, in Court of Special Sessions, he was not so bel- 
ligerent. After hearing the statement of the officer, the 
Court fined the offender thirty dollars. 

Harnessed to a coal cart, loaded with snow, on the night 
of March 28th, was a worn-out horse. The appearance of the 
animal attracted the attention of Officer Seymour, who, with 
another of the Society's officers, had been detailed to inspect 
the horses employed by the Street-cleaning Department to 
cart away the snow. The horse referred to, in addition to its 
other infirmities, was very lame, but that did " not matter" 
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said John Loutt, the driver, when his attention was called 
to it. Several more loads had to be taken before the night's 
work would be over, and Louit insisted that he would 
finish his contract. Not until he was on his way to the 
station house, and the feeble horse to a stable, did Loutt 
realize the animal had legal rights which must be respected, 
as was subsequently emphasized by the Court of Special 
Sessions imposing a line of fifteen dollars. 

Den.vis O'Bkien, of Geneva, N, Y., was lined five dollars 
by Justice Smelzer for allowing his horses to retnain in the 
roadway al! one day without food, water or covering. 

A RESIDENT of White Plains, known as "Mike "Ross, 
trapped a number of dogs antt then beat the utifortunaie 
creatures to death. He was brought before Justice Moran 
and was fined ten dollars for his cruelty. 

Judge Schumacher, of East Williamsburgh, fined Samuel 
Kapplan twenty dollars for keeping cows in an unhealthy 
place. 

Frank Reinhardt was caught in the act of holding burn- 
ing paper under the body of a horse " to make him go." He 
was fined twenty-five dollars by the Court of Special Sessions. 

Alva BlancHard, ofManhasset, L. I., was fined twenty- 
five dollars by Justice H, C. Morrell, Jr., for overworking and 
cruelly beating a horse. 

Margaret Curry, of Jamestown, N. Y., was convicted 
of having thrown scalding water on a fox-terrier belonging to 
a neighbor. Sentence was suspended by the local justice. 

Charles Stevens, of Corning, N. Y.. was sentenced by 
the Recorder lo hard labor in the County Jail for thirty days, 
for overloading and cruelly treating a sick horse. 

For cruelly beating a sick bull, Edward Murphy, of Little 
Falls. N. Y., was fined five dollars by Recorder Brown. 

The fire-ants are, like the common northern ant, omnivo- 
rous, eating both animal and vegetable food. They must have 
n among themselves, for 



very quickly after a wort 
or anything of the kind 
covered with hundreds of othi 
return to the nest with them, 
at the roots of a clump of g 
likely to be disturbed, but in Cc 
trooping out by the hundred. 
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It Is pleasing to notice among many teamsters an efTon to 
relieve their horses of all superfluous harness. Many kinds 
of work for draught horses require stout harness to meet every 
exigency incident to the moving of heavy loads, and must 
have every shifting of the wagon's weight restrained by the 
proper straps ; but when the draught is all in one general 
direction, with little shifting of power, or when brakes govern 
the accidental movements of the wagon, then the complete 
harness, such as is required by a heavy truck or express wagon, 
is no longer necessary. Besides the natural discomfort and frei 
caused by all these straps, the horse's skin soon becomes 
chafed and blistered under the wear and moisture, and if not 
relieved, the animal is unfitted for labor from the sores 
which are sure to be made by the harness. — Americait 
Liveryman and Horse-Owner. 
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MY ELEPHANT 

Bv W. H. F. 

HIS name was " Colly ; " he and I were young 
together. 
In those days the business between 
Boston and India was not done by sending mes- 
sages to and fro by telegraph wire under the sea, 
as it is nowadays. The cargoes of goods were sent 
from here by sailing-vessels, and a sort of confi- 
dential clerk, called a "supercargo," was sent 
with each vessel, to take charge of the business 
at the end of the voyage, and to buy the return 
cargo. When 1 was a young man I went several 
times to India as supercai^o, and once, in the year 
1S32, as I was about to sail from Boston to Cal- 
cutta, on my third voyage, at the age of twenty- 
two, a man came to me, who wished to import an 
elephant, and asked me to take an order from him 
to buy a large elephant and bring it home to him. 

We made an agreement, and signed a written 
contract, which stated that the elephant's height 
should be measured at his shoulder ; a certain 
price to be paid for ten feet in height, with one 
hundred dollars added for every inch beyond ten 
feet, and one hundred dollars less for every inch less. 

After I had reached Calcutta and attended to 
business connected with the ship's return cargo, I 
started one day to go to an indigo plantation about 
seventy miles up the River Hooghly, where, I was 
told, a man lived who had a herd of elephants. He 
received me most hospitably, and took me out to a 
grove where he kept about twelve elephants of 
different sizes and ages, each chained by one hind 
leg to a tree. He invited me to make my own 
choice among them ; but as I was quite ignorant 
of their valuable points, and had not the slightest 
idea how to judge of them, I told him I would 
prefer to have him select one for me. This, how- 
ever, he refused to do, saying that he would not 
take the risk; and so I finally pointed to a fine, 
large fellow, who seemed not too old (he was 
about thirty years old), and said : " There's the one 
I want." 



" Oh," said the owner, " how came you to 
choose him ? I would rather givp up any of the 
others, for he is my finest and bravest tiger-hunter, 
and I really don't want to spare him." I stood 
firm, and declared that 1 would have that one or 
none, and so we closed our bargain. The huge 
creature measured at the shoulder ten feet and 
one inch, and I paid for him twelve hundred rupees 
— equal at that time to about six hundred dollars. 
I then arranged for his native keeper, or mahout, 
to come with him to Boston ; and although my 
host pressed me cordially to stay longer with him, 
and made a tempting proposal (which I longed to 
accept) to take me next day on a grand tiger-hunt, 
I felt that my business duties and responsibilities 
were too heavy to allow me to risk my life with 
a tiger. So, with many regrets, I took leave of my 
hospitable, pleasant friend ; turned my back on the 
tiger, which, of course. I should have " bagged," 
and hurried back to town to prepare for my voyage, 
and make alt ready to lodge our giant passenger 
on board ship. 

I had a house, or pen, built for him on deck, and 
knowing that we should arrive off the New Eng- 
land coast in winter weather, I had a warm cover- 
ing made for him, thickly wadded with cotton. 
Fancy an elephant dressed in wadded pajamahs ! 

They swam him down the river nearly all the 
way from the plantation, and kept him for a few 
days outside Calcutta, until all was ready. There 
they put on him a heavy belt, or girth, which I 
had had made, of four thicknesses of canvas, with 
heavy iron rings at the top, and he was driven to 
the dock after sunset, as it was forbidden to bring 
an elephant into the town by day. 

At the dock we had a crane such as is used for 
hoisting heavy goods, and its strong hooks being 
lowered, and caught into the iron rings on the 
elephant's waistband, the poor old fellow, trum- 
peting with terror and dismay, was swung, like a 
monstrous bale of goods, into the big pen on deck, 
where he was to spend the next six months at sea. 
He stayed there very comfortably through the 
long voyage, petted by all on board. He and I 
became great friends; and every morning, when 
I went to his pen to talk to him, I carried in my 
jacket-pockets some pieces of ship-biscuit, which 
he learned to find and take out with his trunk. 

His usual food was either rice or gram (a kind 
of dried pease), and we had a large quantity on 
board for his use. After cooking it, the mahout 
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would make a sort of hen's nest of hay, fill it with 
the cooked grain, and lay it as far inside the ele- 
phant's mouth as his arm could reach. Eight or 
ten of these " bird*s-nest puddings " were needed 
for one meal ; and when Colly wanted a glass of 
water, he would draw up into his trunk a whole 
pailful at one draught, and then, turning the end of 
the trunk into his mouth, squirt it down his throat. 
The mahout had a large shovel to use for cleaning 
out the pen, and one day, when he had left it stand- 
ing at one side. Colly took it up by curling his 
trunk into the hole in the handle, and began to 
scratch himself with the blade all over his sides 
and wherever he could reach. After that he would 
never let the mahout have that shovel, but kept it 
for his own *' back-scratcher.'* 

At last our long voyage was over, and we ar- 
rived safely at Boston. Colly was as an^^ious as 
every one else to go ashore, and a wide, heavy gang- 
way or landing-stage was placed from the ship 
to the pier for him to walk ashore ; but he had 
only taken one step when he felt the planking sag 
under his weight. He drew back, and the mahout, 
with all his cries and urging — even jabbing him 
with a sharp goad — could not make him venture 
farther than to try it with one fore-foot. I told 
the man to keep quiet and wait, and let him take 
his own way, for I was sure he would be as glad to 
be on land as we would be to have him get there. 

Before long he began to feel his way again, cau- 
tiously pressing on the gangway with both fore- 
feet; then kneeling down on all four knees, he 
slowly hitched himself along in that position all 
the way across to the pier. It seemed wonderful 
that he should know that by spreading the weight 
of his body over a large surface he could get over 
more safely than by bearing on his feet. 

He was then delivered to his new owner, who 
kept him for a short time in an old barn in East 
Boston. I went there two or three times and took 
friends to see my big pet, whom I was very sorry 
to lose sight of, when he was soon after removed 
to parts unknown. 

During the next six years I went several tifnes 
to India, and once brought home a rhinoceros for 
the same man who had had the elephant. Finally 
I was obliged to take some months away from 
business, and go for my health to the West Indies. 
After spending the winter on a coffee plantation 
in the island of Cuba, I came in the spring to 
Havana, to sail for home. While waiting there 



for my vessel to be ready, I was walking idly along 
the street, when a man came eagerly toward me, 
calling me by name, and seeming much pleased to 
see me. When he saw that I did not recognize 
him, he said: ** Why, don't you remember me? 
I'm the man for whom you bought a rhinoceros, 
and now I want you to come this afternoon and 
see my show of animals; the rhinoceros is among 
them, and I'd like to have you see him. Promise 
me that you will come. The show begins exactly 
at three o'clock, and you will really do me a great 
favor." 

I was willing enough to make the promise, as 
my hours of waiting were slow and tedious. I 
betook myself that afternoon to the place de- 
scribed, and found my man at the door, impa- 
tiently looking out for me. A large audience was 
already seated in an amphitheatre, and before us, 
in the nearest cage, was a large rhinoceros. As I 
stood looking at him, the showman began address- 
ing the crowd, jabbering to them in Spanish. I 
had learned a little of the language during the win- 
ter, and after a time it suddenly struck me that 
he was speaking of me. I turned about, and saw 
that every eye seemed to be fixed on me. 

" Look here," I cried ; " what are you doing ? 
What are you saying about me ? " 

" Hush ! Hush ! " said he. " Don't expose me 
now. I am only telling them that you captured 
this rhinoceros by a terrific struggle, after fighting 
him all day in a swamp." 

"Let me get out of here!" I said. "I'm not 
going to stay to be talked about in any such fash- 
ion ! " So I turned away and walked around 
through a side passage of the rambling old build- 
ing until I came out in a place where I saw an ele- 
phant just beyond. As I looked at him I seemed 
to see a likeness to my old pet of six years before, 
and I called out to him : " Colly ! " 

Immediately he raised his head, and looked toward 
me, moving his great ears forward in excitement. As 
I drew nearer to him a keeper appeared — an Ameri- 
can — and called out to me to keep away. " Don't 
go near that elephant ! " he said. " He's very cross 
to-day, and I dare not go near him myself." 

But without realizing my danger, I had already 
come within the huge creature's reach, and before 
I could withdraw, he put his trunk around my waist, 
and drawing me gently up to him, between his 
tusks, held me pressed against his forehead as ten- 
derly as a human»mother would hold her child. I 
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patted him and talked to him, but I was glad 
enough when he unwound his trunk from my body 
and let me go. Then he began feeling about with 
his trunk for my sea-jacket pockets, where he used 
to find ship-biscuit at sea, and I called to an old 
black woman who sat near by with cakes for sale, 
and bought out her whole stock to feed the good 
old friend who had remembered me so many 
years. 

The keeper watched all this scene in great 
excitement, and finally came forward, begging me 
to tell him what it meant. ** For," said he, " I 
would not have given a farthing for your life when 
I saw you in the elephant's grasp." 

" Oh," said I, ** he is an older friend of mine than 
he is of yours ; " and then I told him the story of my 
old acquaintance with Colly, and of our long voyage 
together six years before. 

When I turned to leave the place the dear old 
fellow stretched his head forward to sec me as long 
as he could, seeming to wish I would stay with 
him ; but after one long look backward at the 
noble creature, I tufned a corner and never saw 
him again. 




By TappAJi Adney 



ILLUSTRATED BY THB AUTHOR 



%,^M I IRDS of the Sea ! friends of the mari- 
ner ; ever his companions in sunshine 
and in storm, on the dreary waste of 
ocean. Restless, roving gleaners ! 

No thoughtful person who has occasion to make 
an ocean voyage can fail to be impressed by the 
birds that follow the vessel on untiring wing, pa- 
tiently waiting for some morsel to be left in her 
wake. How precarious must be their livelihood, 
how slender their means of sustenance, when they 
follow so far in the hope of gaining some bit of 
food that may be dropped by chance, or thrown 
to them by some well-disposed person ! Whether 
gull or petrel or albatross, their patient earnestness 
must arouse a deep sense of sympathy in the fel- 
low-creature who guides the vessel. 



The birds most familiar to the mariner are of 
two general kinds : those that rarely go far away 
from land, such as certain gulls and petrels; and 
those that inhabit the high seas, rarely approach- 
ing the land, and then only to lay their eggs and 
rear their young. Such are the albatrosses, and cer- 
tain pelagic g^lls and petrels. By the birds, there- 
fore, the sailor can judge the distance of land even 
when far out at sea. 

Of the birds met with on the great ocean, easily 
the first is the mighty, wandering albatross. It is 
not so commonly seen as some of the smaller spe- 
cies. It is the largest of the sea-birds, and has a 
spread of wing of twelve to fourteen feet, with 
powers of flight surpassed, if equalled, by no other 
living bird. The great condor of the Andes, soar- 
ing at will on the wind, is a bird of only medium 
flight. Ducks and pigeons may surpass it in actual 
speed for short distances. The condor can retire 
to the shelter of the rocks or woods when the hur- 
ricane begins to rage, but on the broad ocean there 
is no shelter. When the storm-cloud blackens the 
surface of the deep, and the waves are lifted moun- 
tain-high and their crests are dashed into spray 
before the gale, the albatross rises on outstretched 
pinions, breasting the storm or moving bravely 
against it. To yield to it or to rest for an instant on 
the seething waters would be destruction. The 
albatross seems then to use no extraordinary exer- 
tion, only to hold the wing steadily in one straight 
plane ; all the rest is done by a consummate art in 
balancing. The long, narrow, thin wings, their 
width one-twentieth of their spread, are admirably 
fitted to cut the swift gale that would force all else 
before it. The albatross never flaps its wings un- 
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less to assist in 
rising from the 
water after feed- •■^ 
ing. The mythi- 
cal Dxdalus may 
well have existed 
in reality, since 
man has, in recent 
years, perhaps 
red iscovered 
through the study 
of these larger 
birds that flight 

is perfectly feasi- ^^^ ^^^^^ .li.*tross 

ble, requ iring 

brain rather than muscle, though it is frankly con- 
ceded by the most sanguine advocate of aerial 
navigation that man can never hope to equal the 
marvellous performances of the albatross. 

I have seen only one of the smaller species, the 
black-footed albatross of the Pacific. A cloud of 
snow-white gulls were following in the wake of the 
steamer. Without stiffly set wings, they easily 
maintained a speed of fourteen knots per hour, 
though they were obliged to resort to vigorous 
flapping when they dropped behind. Presently a 
dark bird appeared. It approached nearer, circling 
about, skimming the waves, coursing back and 
forth, like some giant chimney-swift. Rising and 
falling with the billows, now wheeling with one 
wing aloft, the other all but touching the wave, 
yet never wetting a feather! The wind was blow- 
ing stiffly against us. but the great bird came 
among the gulls, putting them to shame like some 
brilliant skater swinging in long 
rolls in and out of a crowd of halt- 
ing, stumbling beginners The alba- 
tross remained in our company for 
several hours. The fact of our 
moving apparently did not con- 
cern it! 

The fulmars are like the albatross, 
but smaller, and are constant at- 
tendants upon sealing and whaling 
vessels in the North Pacific and 
Atlantic, where they are known 
under the name of " mollimoke " 
or " mollyhawk." Some of the 
fulmar petrels, notably the Giant _ _^. 

Fulmar of the Pacific, approach ~':h , 

so nearly to the size of the smaller ".-thiv si 



albatross, with their spre&d of 
seven or eight feet, that the latter 
are frequently not distinguished 
by sailors, who call them both 
" mollimokes." 

Then there is the Shearwater, 
known as the " hagdon," a bird 
that never goes to land while in . 
the North Atlantic, a fact which 
has given rise to a firm belief 
among the fishermen of New- 
foundland that the "hagdon" 
lays no eggs, but a sort of fish 
spawn which they find floating in 
the sea. These birds also are 
common attendants upon fishing vessels. 

By no means the least known of these ocean 
birds is the familiar " stormy petrel," commonly 
called Mother Carey's Chicken. In the North At- 
lantic the bird may be either the Leach's Petrel 
(which nests in Grand Menan and northward), or 
the Wilson's Petrel. All are superficially much 
alike, soot-colored birds with white marks, no big- 
ger than swallows, of which they remind one by 
their jerky, flitting, airy manner of flight. They 
skim the surface of the waves with wings half- 
raised and with legs dangling at full length, touch- 
ing the water — whence their name " petrel," mean, 
ing " little Peter," the bird that walks on the 
water I Their Indian name in the Bay of Fundy, 
" men-he-bi-meh'-sit," expresses an obvious resem- 
blance to the operation of removing scum from a 
boiling pot with a " skimmer." 

There are no more untiring birds than these, 
Nuttall's descrip- 
tion cannot be im- 
proved : 
. "Unappalled 
by the storm that 
strikes terror into 
the breast of the 
mariner, they are 
seen coursing 
wildly and rapidly 
over the waves, 
ascending their 
sides, then mount- 
ing with the break- 
ing sui^e which 
threatens to burst 
over their heads; 
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sweeping through the hollow wakes as in a sheltered 
valley, and again mounting with the rising billow, 
they trip and jerk sportively and securely on the 
surface of the roughest sea, defying the horrors of 
the storm, and, like some magic being, seem to take 
delight in braving overwhelming dangers. At 
other times we see these atrial manners playfully 
coursing from side to side in the wake of the ship, 
making excursions far and wide on every side, now 
in advance, then far behind, returning again to the 
vessel as if she were stationary, though moving at 
the most rapid rate. A little after dark they 
gradually cease their arduous course and take their 
interrupted rest upon the water, arriving in the 
wake of the vessel they had left, as I have ob- 
served, by about nine or ten o'clock of the following 
morning. In this way we were followed by the same 
flock of birds to the soundings of the Azores." 

Perhaps the most entertaining of all sea-birds 
are the gulls, of which several species may com- 
monly be met with, chiefly along the coasts. Gulls 
as a rule find flight more difficult than other birds 
' which we have described. They keep close to the 
ship, and when they are accustomed periodically 
to beat over a certain path their wits become sharp- 
ened and they afford no end of amusement to the 
passengers. A crowd of gulls will follow a vessel 
all day, returning doubtless to the nearest land. 
Next morning there will be another gang at day- 
break, but it may be of a wholly different species. 

A jolly crew are a flock of gulls. I have watched 
them by the hour flying abreast of the steamer 
from ten to twenty-five feet from the ship's rail, 
every eye on the porthole from which refuse of 
the cook's galley is dumped into the sea. Gen- 
erally, this grateful event takes place just after 
meal-times, and a gull will follow a ship ten hours 
for the sake of one mad dash at the scraps which 
it expects to be consigned to the ocean. The gull 
cannot be fooled with anything short of fresh meat 
or crackers. I have tried orange peel and scraps 
of pasteboard, which I tossed into the air or into 
the sea, and not a bird turned a feather ! But if 
you hold a scrap of cracker in your hand, you shall 
see every bird draw as near as he dares, with a 
knowing blink and turn of the head. Toss it into 
the air, and a wild scream issues from fifty throats ; 
as many pairs of wings flash in the sunlight ; fifty 
pairs of red or black legs dangle in air, and the 
scrap never reaches the sea ! 

The great event is when the dinner scraps go 



overboard from the galley. There is a mad scramble, 
the air is, filled with hoarse cries, the whole flock 
settles on the water with uplifted wings, each 
screaming and flapping in the vain effort to get all 
there is for itself. The steamer goes on, leaving a 
white, struggling spot on the water in its wake. 
But presently they start after her again, and with 
quick, nervous strokes they reach her side, to sail 
serenely on with her as before. The most amaz- 
ing piece of business I ever saw was a gull coolly 
preening itself with its bill while it was following 
in full flight, apparently without an effort. 

The great albatross that may occasionally linger 
in the pathway of a transatlantic steamer will 
return at the nesting season and lay its solitary 
white egg in far-away Patagonia — a wanderer over 
the face of the globe. Many of the stormy petrels 
for a brief period leave our waters and go no man 
knows where. 

A sailor will not permit any bird to be killed 
that alights on his vessel, nor an albatross under 
any circumstances. It is only a superstition, it is 
true, but it is one that may well remain. Would 
there were more like it ! 

"WHOEFFER DOUCHES DOT TOG IS A 

TEAT MAN I" 

By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams 

IT was in a country where men go armed — or 
where they went armed — a dozen or more 
years ago, their revolvers and knives seeming 
as much a part of them as the quills are part of the 
porcupine. It was in the dining-room of a frame 
frontier hotel. There was no plaster on the walls. 
There were no laths even between the stanchions. 
The boards which covered these stanchions on the 
outside were of the poorest quality of pine. 
Through numerous knot-holes the sunlight poured 
in on two sides, and on the other sides glimpses of 
the desert could be had through them. There was 
not a tree to be seen for miles in that barren region. 
The mercury was away above a hundred in the 
dining-room. The temperature outside in the sun, 
on the hot sand, an ordinary thermometer would 
hardly register. The pitch fairly fried out of the 
bo?irds and ran down them. At the upper end of 
the dining-room was a bar at which could be pro- 
cured ** tarantula juice," as the bad whiskey of the 
region was called, and cigars which were as bad as 
the whiskey, and worse, if that were possible. 
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Those who sat at the tables and those»who came 
and went to and from the bar, fairly bristled with 
weapons. There was not one of them who was 
not " handy with his gun." Their eyes were quick. 
They had an alert look, not unlike that which the 
robin has, hopping across the lawn, surrounded by 
half a dozen sparrows. When entering they took 
everything in the interior in at a glance. As soon 
as they saw that there was no enemy about, their 
eyes would rapidly observe whatever was unusual. 
Though I was not in clerical dress, I was cleanly 
shaven, and probably other marks about me of 
which I was not aware, showed that I was a clergy- 
man. Their eyes would rest on me. Then they 
would pass to a singular looking man near me. 
His hair and beard were long and white. His 
brow was high and noble. His features were Sem- 
itic. He was evidently a Hebrew. 

With him was a fine dog — a cross, I thought, 
between the Newfoundland and the water spaniel. 
Presently something occurred which attracted the 
attention of everybody present, myself included. 
The dog put his forefeet on the edge of the table, 
and proceeded to feed out of the plate from which 
the master was eating. At first everybody laughed, 
thinking that it was a good joke on the Jew. But 
the dog was not rebuked. This surprised, and I 
must confess, somewhat disgusted me ; for, while 
nobody loves the dog more than I do, I hold that 
there are places where the dog's nose has no busi- 
ness, and one of them is in my dinner-plate. That 
is a matter of taste, however, and I was not dis- 
posed to interfere. Others felt differently. One 
or them said : 

•* No more of that, Sheeny ! " 

** Vat you mean ? " asked the old man. 

** Keep your dog's nose out of your plate ! " 

" Dot is my pisness." 

** I make it mine ! " was the answer, and a ball 
from the speaker's revolver broke the plate from 
which the master and the dog had been jointly 
feeding into many pieces. 

The old man simply said : 

" Town, Rover, td'wn ! ** and rose — his hand 
going toward his hip pocket, to the surprise of 
everybody, for though this was a place in which 
every man was expected to take care of himself, 
the Jew is not generally a fighting man, and will 
stand, or even lose, a good deal without resorting 
to his weapon. 

Some one cried : ** Make him dance ! " 



A revolver went off, the ball entering the floor 
near the old man's feet. Some one made as if he 
would kick the dog. The old man's revolver was 
out in a moment. He stood erect. His eyes 
gleamed. He suggested Moses to me. He said in 
a high but firm voice : 

" Whoeffer douches dot tog is a teat man ! " 

" A dance from the circumcision ! " cried the 
voice which had first suggested the dance. 

The old man bowed deferentially, even cringingly; 
he said : 

" If de shentleman vants me to tance, I vill do 
de best I can ! " 

At this everybody laughed. I stepped forward 
and said : 

" I have a proposition to make. Instead of hav- 
ing the old gentleman dance, let us have him 
mount a table and tell us why he allowed his dog 
to eat from the same dish with him." 

This pleased the crowd and they cried : ** Speech ! 
Speech ! " 

The speech the old man made was very short 
and very simple : 

"I am a drader among de Indians; I live ober 
de store. De store catch fire. I and mine vife and 
our children vere asleep. More ! We vere smud- 
dered by de smoke. De tog dried vone, dwo, dree 
dimes to vake me. I rouse a leedle but I tid not 
vake. Den he catch me py de cheek and pite a 
piece out. I safe de vife and the liddle vones. 
Now dot tog eat out of my blate if he vant to ! " 

I proposed three cheers for the dog and his 
master, and they were given heartily ; but the old 
man and I had to make a run for it to avoid burn- 
ing ourselves out with ** tarantula-juice." 

To go on cheerfully with a petty round of little 
duties, little avocations, to smile for the joy of 
others when the heart is aching . . . who does 
this, his works will follow him. He may not be a 
hero to the world, but he is one of God's heroes. — 
Canon Farrar 
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■ FLYING SQUIRRELS 

Bv E. T. Westerfield, Jr. 



A CUP OF COLD WATER 

HAS it ever occurred (o you, young people, that at 
times your pet dog may actually be suflering for a 
drink or water? We know a little girl who used to 
think it great fun to see her Scotch terrier scratch 
the closet door, begging his young mistress to fill his own 
particular water cup. The lillle girl now believes that her 
pel's cup should always be kept filled and within his reach. 
Suppose she should be out and Flossie should be thirsty; 
what could Flossie do ? 

Another dog of whom we know choked himself nearly to 
death by attempting to push his head under an ice-box to 
drink from the pan. He was so big that he stuck fast, and 
he howled until some one of the household came to his 
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A friend of this Society and a really thoughtful lover of 
animals, tells-us that she keeps a pail of water on the grounds 
of her place in the country for any stray dog's refreshment. 
It is astonishing the number of dogs that daily empty the 
pail. But oh 1 the shame of it 1 Many of the dogs are not 
stray dogs at all I 'fhey are well bred, well fed, and well 
cared for — with the exception only of the merciful cup of 
cold water. On summer nights a little dog with a beU around 
his neck used to put in an appearance regularly at about ten 
o'clock. His benefactress, listening for him, learned to know 
the linkle of his bell, the patler of his paws, and the thirsty 
lapping of his eager little tongue in the pail. 

Our young people who live In the country can do as much 
for a dog's comfort ; can they not ? Those who live in the 
city may follow the example of the little girl. Place a cup 
or bowl in some corner where your dog can always find it. 
• and keep it filled with fresh, pure water. It may be amusing 
to see a dog beg when you are present instantly to fulfill his 
wants, but his hour of suffering, when you are not present. 
when no one understands the thirst that is torturing him, is 
unspeakable cruelty, 

ROBIN ADAIR 

Bv W. Lanman Bull, Jr. 

I THINK of you often, my Robin Adair, 
With your sweet, soft brown eyes, and your curly dark hair. 
How you barked with delight at my Step on the stair ! 
Oh. I loved you right well, my dear Robin Adairl 

I'll never forget you. old Robin, my boy ; 

You've shared all my sorrows and many a Joy ; 

And though I may stray on this earth, God knows where, 

I'll think with a sigh of my Robin Adair. 

To my collie, who died in August, 18^4. 



eighty-nine t 
spent in a wooded portion of 
Sullivan County, New York, where 
the hillsides are covered with hem- 
lock. Tlirough the dense under- 
'^■^ " '.i^^""-|iTi'^' , growth of laurel flow many swiftly 
running streams and brooks until 
they reach some calm and placid lake or pond. Altogether, 
the district is a fine haunt for the young naturalist who 
wishes to study the squirrels, the partridges, the herons, ai>d 
the hawks with which it abounds. 

Chancing one evenmg 10 have wandered aimlessly into a 
wooded thicket, not doubting that I should see something of 
Interest if I waited long enough. I se[ited myself on a log and 
listened to the hermit thrush's distinct and tinkling voice, 
which seemed to be intensified by the stillness and hush of 
the woods at that hour. I was startled by seeing a dark 
object alight in a clearing right in front of me, where the new 
moon made it quite distinct. At first sight I supposed it to 
be a common red squirrel, but it did not act like one, and at 
the distance I could not see it distinctly ; so I threw a twig 
to startle it, expecting that in its flight it would give me a 
better view. 

After it had taken a long leap a 
remained as uncertain as before ; but I v 
it would return to the sprouts on which it 



mbled up the tree, I 

aited, hoping that 

t had been feetllng. 



:, butn< 



At length my patience was rewarded ; down it c 
from the trunk of the tree, nor from the branches as any 
other squirrel would 
have done. It flew out 
about ten feet from the 
tree, and then down- 
ward until it lit on the 
ground. I wanted to 
see the performance 
over again, and con- 
trived to do so by the j. 

and then I saw that the 

creature was provided with what seemed in the dim light to 

be a pair of wings. 

These capers were going on at the foot of an old hemlock 
that had been struck by lightning years ago. It was a mere 
shell and a very suitable home for squirrels. It was evi- 
dently my little friend's home. Not trusting myself to the 
rotten branches or the worm-eaten trunk, I climbed Into a 
tree which overhung it, and. making my way from branch to 
branch, t ascended to the lop, and discovered in the top of 
the old tree a hole, which had been made by the lopping off 
of some branch and had probably been the habitation of a 
woodpecker. Hardly visible inside this old tree were three 
pairs of curious eyes looking at me, with a cautious sus- 
picion worthy ol older heads ; and presently, instead of one 
large squirrel. 1 saw two making a great commotion with 
manifestations of great fear. 
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Pitying them in their distress, I got down from my perch 
and started for the farmer's house where 1 was slopping. 1 
had already made up my mind to explore the home and its 
occupanls by daylight, and after breakfast the following 
morning ! set out on my expedition of discovery. I soon 
arrived at my destination a.nd began to climb as 1 had done 
the night before, and, after carefully crawling out on a 
branch which met a branch of the old tree, I again saw clus- 
tered together in their snug abode the hve little creatures 
which had interested me so much. 

They had a brownish, ash-colored bacic, set off with a white 



While making my observations I had not noticed that the 
rotten old tree was tottering under my weight, and I swung 
myself, none too soon,, into an adjoining branch and hurried 
down again to the ground. Looking up after I had recovered 
from my scare, 1 saw that the tree was still standing j but it 
was leaning heavily against the one 1 had descended, and. 
having broken away from its roots, it had uncovered the 
stored-up treasure of food, consisting of all kinds of nuts, 
which had been laid away during the previous autumn by 
these provident little animals. 

I looked upon this disturbed condition of things with a feel- 



throat and belly, with a dark streak running between, and a 
tail about two-thirds the length of the body. The tail was 
very wide and flat, as if it were intended to enable its owner 
to fly ; and when I had taken a good look, 1 recognized my 
little friends as a family of the flying squirrel of North 
America, which may he found from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada. Being nocturnal animals, they were now sleeping 
and utterly unconscious of my presence. The little ones re- 
sembled their parents in alt but the tall, which was a mere 
string. They all had a coal of extremely fine fur, very light 
and flufTy, and what I first supposed to be wings was a thin 
growth of skin growing on the flanks from the fore to the 
hind paws, which the squirrel stretches in the air, and so 
supports itself. 



ing of regret, but, as I watched, one nut after another was 
removed in some mysterious manner by a little paw and 
taken to some place of greater safety, all with a great deal ot 
chattering. The poor little animals' nerves had been rudely 
shaken, and could not be quieted at once after so rude an 
awakening. So, not wishing to annoy them, and having 
found out all I could at present, I returned to the farm-house. 
well pleased with my morning's observations. 



The silkworm's web is only the S.jooth pan of a inch in 
thickness and some of the spiders spin a web so minute that 
it would take 60,000 of them to form a rope an inch in 
diameter. 
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THE BROWN TRITONS 

(^esmognathres fusca) 

By Angus Gaines 

HAT have you caught ? " I asked of the little 
boys who were coming up from the creek. 

" Water lizards," one of them replied. '• We 
caught them in the deep hole by the big syca- 
more/' and he held up a tin can full of dirty water, while his 
companion flourished a little dip-net triumphantly. 

The water in the can was too dirty for me to see anything 
very distinctly, but two little animals were swimming around 
and around in it and restlessly whisking their fin-like tails. 
I tipped the can on one side, and a flat head with a brown, 
rounded snout was poked up inquiringly. 

" Look out," said one of the boys, " if they bite you, you'll 
die ; they're poison." 

•• Oh, no," I replied ; ** they are harmless little brown tritons. 
They never hurt anyone. Will you give them to me ? " 

•• Yes, we just caught them to play with and were going 
to kill them so that they wouldn't poison anybody. Will you 
keep them in your aquarium ? " 

" No," I replied ; •• come with me and see what I will do 
with them." 

I led the way to the creek, and soon had my shoes off and 
my trousers rolled up in true boyish fashion. Finding a little 
inlet beside the stream where the shallow water spread out 
over the smooth white sand, I gently poured the water out of 
the can and allowed the animals to escape. Soft, clumsy 
little fellows they were, shaped somewhat like lizards, but 
with weak, helpless-looking legs and awkward toes, so much 
like bits of jelly that you could almost see through them. 
The under parts of their bodies were gray, mottled with 
brown, and their backs were dark brown, dotted over with 
pink spots, bordered with black. Their tails were rounded, 
except toward their tips where they were fiauened for con- 
venient use in swimming. 

Glad to escape from the can, they darted around the little 
pool of clear water, trying to get away from us entirely. 
Sometimes they walked upon the bottom, moving with a 
strange, writhing motion, but using their feet all the time. 
Then they would rise from the bottom and swim, striking out 
with their tails and merely using their legs to balance them- 
selves with. 

My young friends watched their queer movements with 
delight and readily admitted that they were too pretty to 
kill ; that is, if they were not poisonous. To satisfy them on 
this point, I caught one of the tritons in my hands and put 
my finger against its lips to show them that it would not try 
to bite. 

Of course it made no attempt to do so, and I was calling 
their attention to the fact that, although it had but four 
"fingers "on each " hand," it had five toes on each foot, 
when the little creature straightened itself out with a sudden 
spring, and, slippery as an eel, slipped between my fingers 
and dropped into the water. Darting around the little pool, 
it glided between my bare feet and disappeared in deeper 
water. Where was the other ? We looked for it in vain, 



for while we were examining the first one its companion had 
escaped. 

Next day I returned to the creek alone and, sitting in the 
deep shade on the gnarled roots of the great sycamore, I 
divided my time between reading and watching the tritons 
in the water beneath. During the summer vacation I spent 
many days in that way, and those little animals were a never- 
failing source of amusement to me. 

Rippling down over the mossy rocks, circling around a 
great fallen log, spreading out over a wide bed of while 
sand, and finally racing through the deeper pool beneath the 
roots of the huge tree, the creek furnished an endless variety 
of hiding-places. Sometimes one of the tritons would lie for 
hours half-hidden beneath the edge of a loose stone, and 
then, when I had almost concluded that it was dead, it would 
give a sudden spring and dart away. At other times they 
would swim in a leisurely fashion through the deeper water, 
sinking from sight, then slowly rising again until their flat 
heads and rounded noses would protrude above the surface, 
and then, catching sight of me, they would whisk away and 
vanish among the roots and stones at the bottom. 

I frequently saw them come out on the rocks to enjoy the 
fresh air, and they would even travel aVound among the 
grass and ferns, but they never ventured very far from the 
water, for they had no way of defending themselves and 
knew that they must stay close to their hiding-places. Al- 
though they could run very fast, and even seemed to jump 
about, they did not use their weak little legs much, but 
seemed rather to move by writhing their bodies about, 
almost like the snake, which travels very well with no legs at 
all. 

They were hungry little fellows, and it was seldom indeed 
that a fly or other small insect that ventured near one of 
them escaped. One day I was watching a spider running 
across a beautiful cluster of moss near the water's edge 
when a triton, hidden in a little tunnel in the moss, darted 
out', caught and ate him, and then drew back into her tunnel. 
Quick as she was, I noticed that she had something wrapped 
several times about her body, like a scarf or sash. She 
stayed nearly hidden in that bunch of moss almost all the 
time, and whenever I saw her I wondered how such a slip- 
pery animal could have got anything twisted around her. 
At last I caught her to find out what it was, and found that 
it was a long string of very small eggs. This was her way 
of carrying her eggs to take care of them until they were 
ready to hatch. Although I had formed a very high opinion 
of the tritons, I was much surprised at this evidence of their 
intelligence .and love of their young. 

Brown tritons are distributed all the way from Maine to 
southwestern Arkansas, and, although they are not found in 
every creek, they are often quite numerous in favored locali- 
ties. I hope that some of the boys and girls who read this 
article will make their acquaintance and find out how their 
eggs are hatched and how they treat their little ones, for 
these are things of which we are still entirely ignorant. 



O 



O 



O 



The "mourning cloak" butterfly, which is dark, with a 
light border on its wings, makes a cry of alarm by rubbing 
its wings together. — Golden Days. 
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GENTLEMAN JACK 

By H. E. B. 

NOW, children, this is not a made-up story. It's true, 
every word of it ! I tell it to you to show you how 
much we ^ain by treating our animals kindly. 
People generally laugh at a donkey and call him 
stubborn and stupid. I don't think him stupid at all ! I 
admire his sagacity in finding out so quickly whether you 
are his friend or his enemy, so that he may treat you accord- 
ingly. As to his having a strong will of his own, thai is 
true. The little verse is right when it makes the donkey 
say : 

If I will, I will^ you may depend on't ! 

And if I won't, I wont^ so there's an end on't ! 

But though it is quite true that you cannot make a donkey 
do what he doesn't want to do, if you treat him kindly you 
will find that he generally '* wants " to do what you want 
him to do ! 

When I was a little girl, I had a very pretty gray donkey 
named Gentleman Jack, of whom I was very fond. I rode 
him almost every day except Sunday ; and that reminds 
me to tell you how clever Jack was in finding out when Sun- 
day came. During the week I always went out driving with 
my mother in the afternoon, so Master Jack had to take care 
of himself ; but every Sunday afternoon, as soon as I came 
home from church, I was allowed to go out and open the 
gate which separated the flower-garden from the yard, and 
invite Jack in to enjoy a Sunday treat of bread or apples or 
sugar. How he managed to find out that it was Sunday, I 
can*t say ; but, as regularly as Sunday afternoon came round. 
Jack would present himself at the gate, and if I wasn't there 
to open it for him, he would put his head over the top and 
call me with that beautiful voice of his ! But he was never 
known to come near the gate in that way on any week-day 1 
Don't you call that clever ? 

When winter came, we used to go to the plantation, and 
then Jack and I had better times still, for we could go much 
farther ; and, besides, when we were in the country I never 
rode him with a saddle. A great big sheepskin was strapped 
across his back, and that was all the saddle I wanted ; as for 
a bridle, more than half the time I used his halter instead. 
You see. Jack and I understood each other thoroughly, and 
were determined to be mutually accommodating. Jack 
would always take me where I wanted to go, and if he pre- 
ferred going there by one road instead of another, it really 
didn't matter to me. So we got along capitally together, 
and we were as happy as possible. I always carried a little 
switch which I broke from the nearest tree, but this was 
intended only as a hint to Jack when I wanted him to start — 
indeed, I couldn't have hurt him with it, if I had tried ever 
so hard. 

It happened one season that a boy cousin of mine, named 
Gus, came to spend his Christmas holidays with us at the 
plantation. Gus knew a good deal about horses, and was 
really a remarkably good rider, but he didn't know anything 
at all about donkeys. He was quite sure that, as he could 
manage a horse, he could certainly manage a little donkey, 



so he said he would like to take a donkey-ride with me one 
day. Gentleman Jack was not the only donkey on the plan- 
tation, but he was the one I always rode, because he went 
the fastest ; and as Gus was my visitor, I felt bound to give 
him the best, so I took Brownie, and gave him Jack. 
Jack knew right away that he had a stranger on his back, 
and I suppose he was making up his mind whether he liked 
it, or not, for he wasn't ready to start off the very minute Gus 
wanted him to ; and instead of patting him and persuading 
him, as I should have done, Gus shouted at him, and struck 
him with his riding-whip. 

Gentleman Jack was not accustomed to such treatment, 
and he determined he wouldn't go ! Gus whacked and 
whacked away till his arm was tired, but the harder he 
whacked, the more firmly Jack planted those four legs of his 
and wouldn't budge an inch. 

" Never mind. Master Jack," said Gus. *' I'll teach you to 
do as I tell you ! " So he went into the house and put on his 
spurs ; for he wanted to show off and let us all see that he 
could conquer a donkey ! Then he jumped on Jack's back 
again, and drove the spurs into him. But when Jack felt 
that, down he went fiat on the ground and began to roll, 
and Gus had to tumble off in double quick time, to save his 
legs from being crushed ! When Jack had finished his roll, 
he got up, and then I went to him and patted him and talked 
to him a little, and presently I got on his back and he moved 
right off with me as quietly as a lamb. 

But Gus wasn't satisfied yet. He wanted to try again. So 
I got off and he got on ; but, as he did so, down went Jack once 
more as flat as before, and Gus jumped off in a trice, I can 
tell you, for he didn't at all fancy having a broken leg. So 
after all, you see, Gentleman Jack had the best of it, for, with 
all his whipping and spurring, Gus couldn't make him do 
what he didn't want to do, whereas, if he had only treated 
Jack kindly, as I begged him to do. Jack would have done 
just what he wanted without any trouble at all ! Gus never 
tried to ride Jack again ; and I don't think he ever quite for- 
gave me, a girl, for knowing how to manage a donkey better 
than he did ! 

• e • 

The mole is not blind, as many persons, suppose. Its eye 
is hardly larger than a pinhead, and is carefully protected 
from dust and dirt by means of enclosing hairs. — Exchange. 

9 O 

Dogs should be trained from the very first, not by beatings 
but by constant firmness and kindness. If, at one time, you 
laugh at a dog for a fault, and at another time you scold him for 
it, you must not expect him either to obey or to respect you. 
By patience and firmness you can, and you must, teach every 
dog to be obedient and perfectly clean in his habits. Never 
forget that a dog has reason, and never, when he has com- 
mitted a fault, let him think you revengeful. Teach him 
to love you, and in loving he will fear to offend you. Re- 
member that the bodily powers of dogs must also be well 
brought out by exercise and play. Some people say that their 
dogs are too wild and unmanageable to be let out. No 
\yonder they should be so, if not allowed the sufficient 
daily exercise which their muscles and bodies require.— 7%^ 
Australian, 
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Dear lutUr-Box : 

I have an English canary that is as big anU yellow as a 
canary can be. His name is Billy Bumper, because when he 
wants to go for a fly around the room he just bumps against 
his front door and pushes it open. Then he goes out. 
Mamma had the door arranged that way for him on purpose. 
Your affectionate friend, 

Bobby Evarts. 

Dear Letter-Box : 

The comments in the March number of Our Animal 
Friends on my story. ■• Lillle Phebe's Queer Pel," pleasantly 
attracted my attention, and ( would like to say in reply that 
little Phebe Wilson was as real a little girl as Phebe Warren 
Smith, and had a real pet pig, but it was a good many years 






Sincerely yours. 



Louisville, Kv., March 26, 1896, 

Dear Letter-Box : 

I have some bantams. One of them is n.-imed Snow- 
While. She has a daughter named Carrie, Snow-White 
and another hen had nests together in a box, with a board 
between them. One day mamma found Snow-White on the 
other hen's nest. She said to her: " You know that is not 
your nest. Go over to your own side," 

Snow-White jumped up and hopped over the board into 
her own nest. 

One time Carrie wanted to sit. This did not suit mamm.i. 
Carrie's nest was in a box in a room beyond the kitchen. 
Mamma broke up her nest and moved the box on to the baeli 
porch. Soon after that. Carrie came to the winiiow where 
mamma was sitting. She walked from side to side on the 
window ledge, looking in and pecking on the glass. .She did 
this a long time. At last mamma guessed what she wanted. 
She made her a nest against the box and she put some eggs 



into it, but she left the box on the porch. Carrie watched 
her, and as soon as the nest was ready she hopped into it. 
But the next day Carrie came back to the window and pecked 
on the glass as she had done before. Mamma knew what 
she wanted. The box was put back into the room where it 
was at first. Then Carrie went back to her nest. She did 
not come to the window any more. She hatched out a nice 
lot of little chicks. 

I think my bantams have lots of sense ; don't you ? I 
am nine years old, I love all kinds of animal pets. I wish I 
had a monkey. Good-hy. 

Your friend, 

Rebecca Waddell Cushman. 

AsHEVILLE, N. C. 

Dear LeIUr-Box : 

I was very sleepy last night, and I tried to write you a let- 
ter before I went to beil ; but 1 had no idea it was so hard to 
write a letter. My thoughts would not come. I sat and sat 
with my pen in my hand, and blotted two pages of mamma's 
I>est letter paper. She made me go to bed double quick, and 
she told me I could write a letter to-day after school ; so I am 
writing now. 

I used to have a dog, but he is dead. I brought him to 
your Society last year to get a license, and he was as well as 
he could be. He swallowed his license tag once, but it did 
not hurt him, because it didn't go more than half way down 
his throat, and we made him cough it up. The next lime 
we fastened the tag on his collar, we were careful to see that 

I am in very good health, and hoping you are the same, I 



WKsr EKn AvENtiE, New York. 

Dear Letler-Box ,- 

I love to have: OtJR ANIMAL FRIENDS read to me. 

Midget, our cat, ran away and was gone four days. 
Mamma found her on Thirty-sixth SlrceL We were 
glad to have her back. Her two kittens missed her 
jtiuch. We bring all three cats upstairs every day. The kit. 



ry 



Your litlle friend. 

\V. Howard Taft. 
^ Avenue New York. 



May 
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^terinarian 



Under this beading will appear notes from prac- 
tical veterinarians and other items relating to that 
branch of science. 



PERIODIC OPHTHALMIA 

OPHTHALMIA, or "moon-blindness," as it is occa- 
sionally called, was very common some years ago, 
but so soon as veterinarians became more system- 
atic and scientific in their study and analysis of 
disease this disorder was one of the first to respond to treat- 
ment. Fifty years ago thousands of horses annually became 
blind from ophthalmia. To-day cases maystill be found, but 
they are far from common. 

As its name implies, periodic ophthalmia is recurrent, or 
intermittent, in character ; it is a constitutional affection. 
Cachectic, it arises from the general bad health of the ani- 
mal, so that the affection of the eye itself is but a secondary 
manifestation of disease, terminating finally in an opacity of 
the crystalline lens known as cataract. 

The attack comes on suddenly during the night, without 
apparent cause. The eyelid droops, and the eye, which 
seems smaller from being drawn into its orbit, is extremely 
sensitive to light. If a strong light be thrown upon it, the 
globe recoils in the orbit, the horse winks rapidly, tears flow- 
ing down its face. Gradually the eye loses transparency, 
and an amber-colored haze creeps around the eyeball, widen- 
ing until it obliterates all view of the interior of the eye. 
This is unquestionably due to an inflammation of the cornea. 
Later in the disease the pupil contracts, and the conjunctiva 
becomes intensely inflamed. Pus is occasionally seen around 
the anterior chamber of the eye. In rare instances suppura- 
tion may take place. The inflammation is likely to travel 
from one eye to the other. 

The subsidence of the attack is marked by a diminution of 
the inflammation ; the haziness slowly disappears ; the pupil 
becomes larger and rounder, disclosing the lens, which has 
grown gray in color — the result either of a change in its sub- 
stance, or of a deposit upon its surface, and the prelude to 
cataract. In many instances the pupil does not regain its 
former dimensions, even after the first attack. The cornea 
may regain its former hue, but the iris having become fixed 
by adhesions is more or less altered in its entire aspect, and 
the eye seems smaller than is natural. The cornea is often 
left somewhat clouded, while the eyebrow remains in a pecul- 
iar wrinkled condition, owing to the swelling of the inflam- 
matory period. By these signs a horse, which is otherwise 
sound, may be recognized as subject to ophthalmia. 

The period between attacks of ophthalmia varies consider- 
ably. A horse may be in good health for some time ; then 
its eyes will suddenly become inflamed, the lids will be 
closed, and the animal will manifest the greatest pain. The 
period between the attacks grows less prolonged, until finally 
the ophthalmia ends in cataract. 

Ordinarily, blindness and a general disorganization mean 



the cessation of the paroxysma. attacks of ophthalmia, but 
there are exceptions even to that. We have known cases 
where the inflammation would recur periodically for a num- 
ber of years after a cataract had formed. 

In rare instances, the tissues of the eye are so thoroughly 
diseased that they remain materially altered after the first 
attack of ophthalmia. The aqueous humor solidifies, while all 
the tissues of the eye take on a uniform, dull gray color. 

Statistics prove that in horses which are kept in badly ven- 
tilated stables, where the drainage is imperfect, where the sun- 
light — Nature's greatest disinfectant — never penetrates, and 
where gases accumulate, disease of some sort is bound to 
make an appearance. Under such conditions, glanders, 
farcy, rheumatism, and ophthalmia are common. It must be 
that the effluvia rising from the breath, the perspiration, the 
dropping of the horse, etc., generate an animal poison. In 
a gaseous form that poison is diffused throughout the atmos- 
phere of the stable, and is carried into the unfortunate crea- 
ture's system by means of the lungs, the skin, or the alimen- 
tary canal, wherein it breeds disease. In every outbreak of 
ophthalmia the constitutional disturbances are restlessness, 
irritability, an impaired appetite, a rise of temperature, a 
staring coat. The only treatment is to keep the horse in 
healthful surroundings, and to give him soothing eye washes, 
febrifuges, and a cathartic. Opthalmia is a disease to be 
warded off by hygienic measures. In stables that are prop- 
erly drained, well ventilated, and are flooded with sunshine, 
ophthalmia is unknown. 

e • • 

With the testimony of our best professional men, the 
testimony of many owners of dogs, and the testimony of the 
dog's natural craving for vegetable food, and the good health 
which follows living on a vegetable diet, is it not astonishing 
that there should be any person who claims that a diet of 
meat alone is proper for our dogs ? Dogs eat vegetable food 
and thrive on it. Animal food fed to the dog without a large 
proportion of vegetable food is sure to produce vitiated blood, 
organic trouble of the liver, stomach and kidneys, and to a cer- 
tainty obnoxious skin diseases — mange, ec2ema, etc. These 
results, coming as they do directly from feeding meat, are a 
proof of the unwholesomeness of meat as an article of diet. 
— Forest and Stream, 

• • 

One of the best ways of feeding soft food to poultry is to 
have br6ad, smooth boards on which the food may be scat-T 
tered. These boards are easily cleaned, if smooth, and they 
are convenient to move about. If a strip is nailed across 
each end it will prevent them warping. It is poor economy 
to feed soft food of any kind upon the ground, for not only 
more or less of the food is wasted, but the little fowls will 
take up more or less filth that cannot but be detrimental to 
their health.— 5>>/W/ of the IVest. 

e o o 

The extra amount of work that horses will be able to do by 
having the right kind of stalls provided — ^stalls in which they 
have room to turn around and stretch their limbs — will 
more than pay for all the trouble and expense that it will take 
to provide such stalls. To rest properly after a hard day's 
work, horses should have roomy box stalls. — Michigan Horse 
News. 
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Frail Children of the Air. Excursions into the 
World of Butterflies. By Samuel Hiibbanl Scud- 
dcr, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price. J1.50. 

Mr, Scudder's great and cosily work, " The BuHerflies of 
the Eastern United States and Canada," is beyond the reach 
or most people, and was specially intended for adepts in the 
science of entomology. It is a happy thought to have selected 
from it these thirty or more essays on subjects of pecaiiar 
interest for the enjoyment of less learned readers. The chap- 
ters are by no means consecutive, but pass from topic to 
topic with perfect freedom, each chapter being independent 
of the others and complete in itself. Of course, Professor 
Sc udder speaks of the struggle for existence which is the con- 
dition of life and progress to the butterfly as it is to other . 
creatures. He tells of their strange devices for self- protect! on, 
their knowledge of plants — which the author thinks entitles 
them to be called botanists, their color relations to their sur- 
roundings.and the various ways in which instinct teaches them 
to protect themselves and to provide for the safely of their 
progeny. He devotes a whole chapter to the subject of "Some 
Singular Things about Caterpillars ;" but the truth is that 
the same title might have been given to the whole work ; for 
the economy of the insect world includes just as much of the 
mystery and just as many elements of wonder as any other 
part of animated nature. Just at this time many thoughtful 
people are studying the psychology of the lower animals, and 
one of Professor Scudder's most interesting chapters is devoted 
to the psychological peculiarities of butierflies. He has 
observed in them the instinct and habit of social companion- 
ship. Indeed, he thinks that butterflies in general might be 
fairly divided into domestic and feral, according to their hab- 
its and sympathies. He has seen hutterfiies sport and play 
with as much zest as a troop of schoolboys. He has seen 
them sportively atlempt to balk the entomologist himself by 
dashing into his way apparently with no other purpose than 
to dash out of It again. Another naturalist has seen a small 
company of Buckeyes "ascending in the air and buffeting 
each other, now rising, now falling, unremittingly continuing 
their aerial warfare," and the battle was in earnest, not 
merely in fun. There are some butterflies that will allow one 
to pick them up, and that seem rather to enjoy the attention ; 
while there are others which are altogether too vicious and 
quarrelsome to be companionable. In short, if we knew but- 
terHies as well as we know some other animals, we should 
probably find in them much the same rudimentary traits of 
human character as we find elsewhere ; at any rate, no one 
will regret spending a few hours in making the acquaintance 
of these " Frail Children of the Air." under the kindly and 
intelligent guidance of Mr. Scudder. 



The Animals' Friend. Edited by S. G. Trist. Vol. 1., 
1894-95. 10 Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 
England, 
We extend a hand of friendly greeting to this first volume 
of our English contemporary. It Is a capital new magazine, 
and contains a wonderful variety of very excellent matter 
which we trust that many readers may enjoy, now that the 
first sixteen monthly parts are to be had in the form of one 
neat and handy volume. There is a good deal that is serious 
in " The Animals' Friend," but It has fun in it as well. Wit- 
ness the following : " A man had a donkey for sale, and 
hearing that a friend wanted to buy one, he sent him the 

following, written on a postal card; 'Dear D : If you 

are looking for an Al donkey, don't forget m^. Yours, etc.. 



Yellow Beauty. By Marion Martin. With Six Illustra- 
tions, Reproduced from Paintings by Henrlette Ronner, 
of the Belgian Royal Academy, the celebrated Painter 
of Cats. Chicago : Laird & Lee. Price 50 cents. 
This a real book of art. Yellow Beauty is a cat who 
passes through all sorts of adventures and encounters all 
sorts of difficulties, having, It must be confessed, an uncom- 
mon facility for getting into mischief. Her story is capitally 
told, and not only is it illustrated with six photogravures of 
very celebrated pictures, but, to our eye the little sketches 
in which pussy appears in any number of imaginable and 
unimaginable attitudes are nearly as pretty, and they are 
certainly more amusing. We should like to describe some 
of them, but In order to do that we should have to tell the 
story itself, and that has been much better done by the clever 
author of this capital little book. 

The leading articles in the April number of Tie North 
American Review are : " Great Britain and the United 
Slates : Their True Relations," by David A. Wells ; ■• The 
Future Life and the Condition of Man Therein," by the Rt. 
Hon. W. Gladstone ; and "Governor Morton as a Presiden- 
tial Candidate," by Ex-Senator T. C. Piatt, the Hon. Chaun- 



cey M. Uepew, Ex-Senalar Warner Milli 
terbaeh, and C. W. Hackett. In the depart 
and Comments," " Birds and the Atmosphe 
by A. C. Baines. The soaring of birds, w< 
sometimes be done by means of upward 
by the heating of the lower ■ ' ■ 
sun." Soaring at great hi 



Edward Lau- 
nt for "Notes 
' are discussed 
e told, "might 

of the atmosphere by the 
is certainly done by the 
of upward currents, and the author's explanation of 
the process is both convincing and clear. 

In Harper's Magauine lor April, the fifth paper of Casper 
\V. Whitney's series entitled, " On Snow Shoes to the Barren 
Grounds," is headed. " The Musk Ox and Desolation." Mr. 
Whitnev feelingly described the suffering of his dogs. 
" They were half famished practically all the time," he tells 
us, "and my conscience smote me sorely as I noted their 
glaring eyes and tucked-up stomachs, and realized that my 
thirst for adventure was the cause of it all. . . . Even 
though by some transcendent and providential means 1 
should be given plenty to eat, not anything could induce me 
again to visit the Barrens and witness the sufferings of those 
poor dumb brutes." 

That The Amaleur Sportsman for April should publish an 
article entitled " Hard On The Birds," by J. N. Hall, in which 
the author asks, " Is it not a shame that any man will get into 
a flock of geese, or of any other kind of game, and never stop 
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till he has come as near killing all of it as possible ? ** only 
goes to show how the true sportsman is disgusted by butch- 
ery. " If the present methods of slaughter shall continue for 
a few years longer," Mr. Hall thinks *' there is no doubt but 
that most of the game birds, especially ducks and geese, 
will be things of the past." The influence of the sporting 
journals should be brought to bear that stringent laws for 
game protection may^ be enacted and that a "sportsman's 
personal honor will limit the amount of game to be taken by 
any gun." 

The April number of The Obsenter deserves its name, as, 
in fact, do all the numbers of that excellent magazine. It 
carries out bravely the motto on its cover, which claims for 
it the attention of the " People Who See and Think." The 
department entitled "Our Bird Friends" has an article by 
Harry Edward Miller on " Living Sunbeams," which are 
none other than ruby-throated humming-birds. Mr. Miller 
is also familiar with verios, fly-catchers, blue jays, and the 
woods and their denizens in general. His article comes 
from the pen of an acute and original observer. Farther on 
in the magazine Dr. Alfred C Stokes opens " An Unexplored 
Field for the Amateur Microscopist." It is the study of the 
aquatic worms that abound in all ponds and shallow bodies 
of water. They are transparent, so that their internal organs 
may be easily seen. Dr. Stokes publishes a key to the gen- 
era, and numerous illustrations of the common forms of the 
Turbellarian worms, the common Anguillula, the Pristina, 
and others. ^ 

St. Nicholas for April has an amusing article by Charles 
Frederick Holder, illustrated by Meredith Nugent with draw- 
ings from photographs, all of which go to show "How the 
Whale Looked Pleasant." As the photographs are probably 
the first ever taken of a living whale in the open ocean, we 
cannot but share the excitement of the little girl who stood 
by the camera on the steamer's deck, and watched eagerly 
for the whale to look pleasant to the photographer. One has 
only to search the pages of St. Nicholas to discover how 
well the photographer succeeded. 

In the "Miscellaneous Department" of the April Poultry 
Monthly appears a capital article by D. E. B. O'Nair on th^ 
"Care of Dogs," and a full " Report of the Second National 
Cat Show." Of dogs, Mr. O'Nair rightly says that nothing 
is more disgusting than a lot of poorly managed, poorly 
cared for animals, redolent- of filthy kennels, and " with coats 
that feel like brushbrooms." Know how your dogs should 
be cared for, he advises. " Don't think because you have a 
good man of all work that he knows how to manage a kennel 
of dogs as well as anyone. Don't keep a man around yopr 
kennels if you notice that all the dogs are afraid of him." 

The April number of The Nidologist publishes an article 
on " Snowbirds," by R. W. Shufeldt, C M. Z. S.. and "Some 
Bluebird Notes," by Benjamin T. Gault. The eastern blue- 
birds are happily not yet become extinct, but they have been 
ruthlessly killed off by the farmers of South Carolina, and 
they died in great numbers from the frosts of the past winter. 
The summer and fall records of Northeast Illinois afford 
more encouragement. Many birds escaped the frigid spell, 
and succeeded in bringing out their broods somewhere in 
the country to the north. 

The Auk for April abounds in articles of interest to the 
general reader and of inestimable value to the student of 
ornithology. " The Law Which Underlies Protective Color- 
ation," by Abbott H. Thayer, no student of natural history 
can afford not to read. Other good articles are : " Notes on 
Some of the Birds of Southern California," by Florence A. 
Merriam ; " On the Florida Ground Owl {Speotyto Flori- 
dana)^' by Willian Palmer ; and a detailed description by 
Louis B. Bishop of a new horned lark, a new song-sparrow, 
and other new birds from North Dakota. 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. By Jules 
Marcou. Illustrated. New York : Macmillan & Co. Price, 
$4.00. ^ 

In New England Fields and Woods. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

Reminiscences of Literary London From 1779 to 
1853. With interesting anecdotes of publishers, authors, and 
book auctioneers of that period, etc., etc. By Dr. Thomas 
Rees, with extensive additions by John Britton, F. S. A. 
New York: Francis P. Harper. Price, $1.00. 

Colt Training. By Jesse Beery. Illustrated. Lima, 
Ohio : Parmenter Printing Co. Price, $1.00. 

Some Canadian Birds. A brief account of some of the 
common birds of Eastern Canada. By Montague Chamber- 
lain. Toronto : The Copp, Clark Co. Limited. Price, 30 
cents. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

Cannot fail to arouse an interest in the helpless creatures 
that minister so greatly to man's comfort ; a late number has 
much to say regarding the cruel practice of cropping dogs' 
ears. — Memphis (Tenn.) Evening Scimitar, 

A SPLENDID journal, and a good thing to give ou^r boys and 
girls.— /ar^^ (N. D.) Banner, 

A FIRST-CLASS magazine, it educates the people how to 
treat domestic animals humanely. Nicely illustrated, con- 
taining natural history, ways and doings of animals, stories, 
anecdotes, and general information about animals. — Ameri- 
can Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this magazine is filled witli 
reports and appeals of the Society. Those who have noticed 
the many extracts which have appeared on this page, credited 
to Our Animal Friends, will know that it is a book 
which is full of interesting stories and facts that every lover 
of animals would enjoy. — Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
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Vauttg Fastkind. — I thought you told 
me this horse was without fault ? 

Stableman. — So I did, sir. 

Young Fastkind.—VitW, I notice that 
one of his eyes is blind. 

Stableman. — That's not his fault, sir; 
it's his misfortune. — Reformatory Record. 



NOTICE 

TO FRIENDS OF THE SOCIETY 

Persons having works upon Natural History or 
in any way relating to animal life, and wishing to 
dispose of such books, will confer a favor by 
donating them to the Society's library, at ^ >ie 
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The American Society lor the Preventjoo 
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"What did you study at the Univer- 
sity ? " 

"We had ten lectures on materia 
medica, ten on physiology, ten on anat- 
omy, ten on pathology, and the pro- 
fessors vivisected some three hundred 
dogs for our amusement." — Zi/e. 

"We don't want bear stories," said 
the editor. " Our readers demand some- 
thing spicy," 

"Well," said the man with the manu- 
script, "this slory is about a cinnamon 
bear." — JVao York Observer. 

Bantam chickens were first brought 
from the East Indies, and are supposed 
to have received their name from Ban- 
tam, a residency of the island of Java. 
— Harrison's Family Magatine. 
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A ROMANTIC young lady,, who was 
dragged out of a pond into which she 
had fallen, on coming round declared 
that she would marry her preserver, 
" That is impossible," said a young man. 
" Is he already married then ? " she in- 
quired. " No," said he , ''he is a New- 
foundland dog." — ExeAange, 
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M having b««n cured of a savera Nor- 
^-^-. voiiB and Heart Tniubla. which had 



1. vous and Heart Trouble, which had 
rendersd him entirely unfit for bualneee, and feeling very grateful for 
his entire recovery, senda the Kola Chemical Co. the following 
communication I 
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EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS: 
.VIEWS OF AN EMINENT MEDI- 
CAL MAN 

THEOPHILUS PARVIN, M.D., LL.D., of 
Philadelphia, is too well known to the med- 
ical profession to require any account of 
tiim to be given to our medical readers ; but for 
the information of others it may sufBce to say 
that he is a physician of more than national repu- 
tation, an experienced instructor in medicine, and 
a scholar of very rare attainments, who, in the year 
1891, was President of the American Academy of 
Medicine, and in that capacity delivered the Annual 
Address at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of that 
learned association. We regret that Dr. Parvin's 
Annual Address should never have reached us until 
within the past few days; but we are rejoiced to 
find that so eminent and so conservative a professor 
and practitioner should have expressed almost the 
precise views on the subject of experiments upon 
living animals which have often been set forth in 
these columns. We have always believed and 
maintained that the sound mind of the medical 
profession is with us in these views, but it requires 
not a tittle courage to avow them ; and we trust it 
may be of service to show in the present article 
how thoroughly a wise, conservative, and learned 
medical man agrees with the rational and humane 
principles which we have so often endeavored to 
expound. It is needless to repeat what we our- 
selves have said ; it will amply suffice for our pur- 
pose to quote what Dr. Parvin has said much 
better than we. In the numerous excerpts which 
we shall give from Dr. Parvin's Address, we shall 
omit nothing which would qualify the sense of out 
quotations ; and, indeed, we have found nothing in 
the whole address to which we should be disposed 
to take exception. So far as we know. Dr. Parvin's 



views and our own are absolutely identical. It is 
to be remembered, however, that the quotations 
which we shall make are taken from an octavo 
pamphlet of more than twenty closely printed 
pages, in which the learned President of the Acad- 
emy discoursed of many subjects of special interest 
to the profession of which he is an ornament. 
What he says of experiments upon living animals 
is not said in the character of an anti-vivisectionist 
agitator, but in that of a master in medicine calmly 
submitting to the ^liie of his profession the conclu- 
sions to which he has been led after a long lite of 
professional experience, profound research, and 
impartial reflection. 

THE SUFFERING OF ANIMALS 
Dr. Parvin takes no extreme view of this subject. 
He gladly believes that the suffering of animals 
which are submitted to experiment is less than 
is commonly believed. He does not think, with 
Shakespeare, that 

" ihe poor beetle thai wc tread upon, 
In corporal sufTering finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies," 

because " physical suffering is graduated according 
to organization and development," and " the lash 
that makes the blooded horse quiver with excite- 
ment would scarcely be noticed by donkey or hog. 
Nevertheless," he adds, " it must be admitted that 
most animals used for vivisection purposes may 
suffer severely." 

Elsewhere he speaks more strongly, and, in view 
of certain horrible publications which have been 
recently made in the New York daily papers, no 
one will say that he writes too strongly. At all 
events, these are his words : " While it is my belief 
that the majority of vivisectors pursue their work 
out of ardent love for science, or a desire to benefit 
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abbreviate. " What shall be said of the value 
of experimental therapeutics? The shortest and 
most positive answer is that given by one of the 
highest French authorities, Dujardin-Beaumetz : 
* Experimental therapeutics exist only in name^ and 
will continue nominal until ive are able to create at 
will in animals the diseases common to mankind.' 
The famous Hyderabad Commission, after killing 
hundreds of animals, chiefly dogs, by chloroform 
anaesthesia, concluded that death occurred from 
asphyxia, and never from syncope^ and therefore 
that, in the administration of chloroform as an 
anaesthetic to human beings, the respiration only 
need be observed. Dr. Richardson shows that the 
inference is erroneous, stating that * its first failure 
arises from the fact that the reasoning soul, as 
Thomas Willis calls it, is left out of the argument.' 
Not only this, but equally able and eminent exper- 
imenters with those concerned in the Hyderabad' 
investigations have shown that dogs, when killed 
by chloroform inhalation, may perish from syn- 
cope, or from syncope and asphyxia, instead of 
from the latter only. Diflerences of climate and 
differences of dogs have been suggested as explain- 
ing these different results. Who shall compose 
these strifes ? What uncertainties may belong to 
investigations made by the most skilful, and how 
unwilling should medicine be to accept all conclu- 
sions of the laboratory as certain truth ! 

'* Medicine does not accept in all cases such con- 
clusions. For example, doctors, relying upon clin- 
ical experience, give certain mercurials to excite 
the hepatic secretion ; but this practice ought to 
have been abandoned long ago, when the experi- 
ments of Rutherford proved that in dogs no such 
result followed. Imagine the experimental thera- 
peutist giving a patient a dose of calomel, who 
innocently asks, * Is thy servant a dog that this 
drug is given me?* The doctor of course can re- 
ply, though the imperfection of his method is thus 
confessed, * No, it is because you are not a dog that 
I prescribe it.' 

•* Some two years since, Herbert Spencer having 
suggested to Huxley that in case he were sick he 
would employ a practitioner who trusted in the 
teaching of experimental therapeutics, the latter 
replied: 'Heaven forbid that I should fall into 
that practitioner's hands, and if I thought any 
writings of mine could afford the slightest pretext 
for the amount of manslaughter of which that man 
would be guilty, I should be sorry indeed.' 



" When we consider that drugs do not act upon 
man invariably as they do upon inferior animals, 
that when thus acting they may not act in corre- 
sponding doses, that animals differ among them- 
selves as to susceptibility, and, finally, that these 
animals are not suffering from the diseases for 
which in the human subject the remedies are to be 
given, not indeed afflicted with any disease, it must 
be obvious that there are sources of fallacy inher- 
ent in the method, and that false conclusions, mis- 
carriages in a word, may result." 

LEGAL REGULATION OF VIVISECTION 

Of the legal regulation of vivisection, in which, 
we presume, he would include therapeutical exper- 
iments on living animals, Dr. Parvin expresses the 
view which has been again and again urged in 
these columns. We can accept his views without 
reserve ; and we believe that he would object to 
nothing that we have said upon the same subject. 
Therefore, before giving the instructive paragraph 
with which we must close the present article, we 
have only to repeat once more our confident assur- 
ance that the time is not far distant when the med- 
ical profession and the protectors of animals will 
come together in some practical effort for a just 
and reasonable settlement of this terrible subject, 
at least so far as laws can ever settle it. 

" Should the law restrict the performance of vivi- 
section ? / think it ought, chiefly as an expression 
of public sentiment and for the moral effect : for 
violations of its provisions could usually only be 
discovered by a system of espionage, by the em- 
ployment of detectives, of spies and informers, 
utterly alien to our system of government, and 
who are, as a rule, abominable. 

** That restriction ought to forbid all experiments 
upon animals made without worthy objects, and in 
every case, so far as possible, the animal, during 
and subsequent to the operation, must be pre- 
served from pain. Original investigations, ver>' 
often a euphemism for vivisections, may seem 
quite fascinating to the young medical student, 
and possibly he thinks thereby to find a short road 
to fame ; the result frequently remains in the em- 
bryonic condition of manuscript, read chiefly, if not 
exclusively, by the author. But such investiga- 
tions ought not to be made except under the direc- 
tions of a qualified and conscientious teacher, who 
will see that they have a reasonable probability of 
usefulness, and that they are conducted so that no 
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pain, or the least possible pain, is inflicted. I can- 
not think that vivisections done for teaching pur- 
poses, simply showing what has been proved time 
and again upon hundreds and thousands of victims, 
are justifiable unless anaesthesia is employed to 
not merely mitigate, but to completely abolish suf- 
fering of the animals. If the rule just mentioned 
is not observed, the influence of such experiments 
is injurious both to the operator and to the wit- 
nesses of the operation/* 

Some domestic animals can be very much bored 
indeed. This capacity seems to vary with the in- 
telligence of the victim, and with the closeness of 
the relations to mankind. ^ We may well blush, for 
instance, when we think how man has demoralized 
th^ dog. We have taught the dog to be bored. 
We have corrupted him so much by our society 
that he can no longer depend on himself, or even 
on other dogs, for, entertainment. A cow, it may 
be boldly said, never thinks of being bored. Give 
her plenty of grass and the company of another 
cow by way of gossip, give her a stream to stand 
in, and that cow is happy, as happy as Buddha 
himself. No murmur escapes her lips, no glance 
of discontent shows in her placid eyes. On the 
other hand, natural landscape, in spite of the Duke 
of Argyle, is nothing to the dog. Within doors 
he is always asking to be let into a room, and then 
asking to be let out of it, if he thinks there is bet- 
ter — that is, more dissipated and frivolous — com- 
pany elsewhere. The dog who is accidentally shut 
out of his master's house at night howls until he 
is let in again, usually next morning with the milk. 
He keeps all the parish awake, but never manages 
to waken his owner. The cause of all this dis- 
turbance is simply ennui and a sense of social 
neglect. The dog could be quite comfortable in 
the garden, but he feels that he is "out of it,'* and 
gives as much trouble as a person who is asking to 
be asked to a party. In a state of nature it is 
most improbable that the dog had these offensive 
instincts. A fox, a wolf is never bored when not 
in confinement; he hunts, he sleeps, he plays with 
his cubs. Probably savages are never bored ; at a 
corroberie you do not note men leaning against 
doors or rather tree-trunks, with an air of unspeak- 
able tedium. They waltz in and enjoy themselves. 
It is clearly civilization which produces ennui ; not 
only in men, women, and children, but even in 
dogs. — London Daily News. 



In many parts of Saxony the peasants will not 
raise chickens, even, though they could double 
their investments many fold. They call the male 
of the barnyard fowl the " bird of ill omen," from 
a notion that he " crowed for joy ** at the time of 
the Crucifixion. The majority of sailors on the 
Atlantic Ocean religiously believe that the frigate 
bird can start at daybreak with the trade winds 
from the coast of Africa, and roost the same night 
upon the American coast. Ornithologists say 
that under favorable conditions the frigate bird 
will make two hundred miles an hour. In Swe- 
den the turtle-dove is looked upon as sacred. 
The Swedes call it " God*s bird** and "Noah's 
bird," from a notion that it is the same species of 
bird that the commander of the ark sent out to 
bring back tidings of the receding flood. In 
France the quail is called the " bird of prophecy ; " 
this from an idea that the number of his calls fore- 
tells the price of wheat. If he calls twice the 
farmers expect two francs a bushel for their grain ; 
if the bird calls four times, they expect four. 

HEADQUARTERS NOTES 

The Death of Officer William G. Smart 

William G. Smart, one of the veteran officers of the So- 
ciety, died suddenly on Saturday morning, May 2d, from a 
cold he contracted some weeks before. Officer Smart was a 
veteran of the late war and a member of Reno Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic. On July 27, 1874, he was appointed 
one of the Society's special agents, in which capacity he 
served with unremitting faithfulness up to within thirty-six 
hours of his death. As a token of the esteem and affection 
in which he was held, his fellow officers attended his funeral 
and placed on the coffin a pillow of flowers inscribejd with 
his name. Not one who worked with him but respected 
him, and his record of nearly a quarter of a century of devo- 
tion to his duty is one of which the Society may feel justly 
proud. . 

Judge Hayes, of the Court of Special Sessions, caused the 
arrest of a boy whom he saw cruelly beating a horse. The 
young fellow is the only son of a widow, who is the owner of 
the horse. When acting in his judicial capacity as presiding 
or associate justice of the Court of Special Sessions, Judge 
Hayes extends clemency in cases where mitigating circum- 
stances are presented to the Court in behalf of the persons 
convicted of having violated the la>vs of the State. In his 
opinion, however, nothing can justify cruelty to animals. In 
the case of the boy above mentioned, the Judge's sympathy 
for the vvidowed mother prevailed over his indignation, so 
that, after a severe reprimand, he ordered his release from 
arrest, and delivered a brief lecture to him on the subject of 
kindness to animals. The mother, when thanking Judge 
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Hayes for his clemency, assured him that her son's educa- 
tion in the direction suggested should not in the future be 
neglected. 



" A MOST atrocious case of cruelty ! " exclaimed Presiding 
Justice Holbrook, of the Court of Special Sessions, as he 
gazed on a photograph handed him by the Society's prose- 
cutor. The picture showed the condition of a team of horses 
found harnessed to a wagon belonging to the " People's Har- 
lem Express Co." "Sore, weak, emaciated, and unfit (or 
any work," was the specific charge made against the driver, 
Wiiiiam Brewer, who is also the brother of the principal 
member of the express company. The horses left the stable 
at 140th Street and Eighth Avenue early in the morning on 
their way to the lower end of the city to begin their daily 
work. It was nearly noon when Officer Snowden, of the So- 
ciety, saw them creeping along Broadway and Twenty-third 
Street. The driver protested there was nothing the matter 
with them, they were " only a little sore." After they had 
been taken to the Veterinary Hospital and photographed, it 
was decided humanely to dispose of them, which was done at 
once. Brewer was sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred 
dollars, or be imprisoned for thirty days. 

" I WANT this cat shot at once," exclaimed a stout, middle- 
aged woman to. the complaint clerk at Headquarters, at the 
same time thrusting a diminutive kitten through the small 
aperture over the desk ; " and, what's more," she continued, 
" I want to see it shot." Many persons were present obtaining 
dog licenses, and much sympathy was expressed for the cat. 
"A young German woman, who look pity on the kitten, ven- 
tured to ask in a mild tone that the doomed animal be given to 
her. " I will give it a good home," she said. " You will, 
will you ?" retorted the now angry applicant for the cat's 
death. " Well, you won't ! The little beast got into my 
ice-box and stole a herring, and I want it shot ! " The cat 
was no bigger than a good-sized herring, and the idea of 
shooting it caused the people to laugh, which made the 
woman declare she would take it down to the East River and 
drown it. She was finally pacified, and before leaving she 
made friends with the little German woman, to whom she 
agreed that the kitten might be given, 

James Stewart, of Staten Island, was arrested for per- 
sonating an officer of the Society. Judge Galloway sentenced 
him to imprisonment in the county jail for thirty days. 

Frcd Kimpey pleaded guilty to the charge of beating a 
horse on the head and body with the butt of a whip, He was 
fined fifteen dollars by the Court of Special Sessions. 

By the timeiy arrival of the Society's life-saving derrick 
and slings, a cow was rescued from drowning in the river at 
the foot of East Forty-third Street a few days ago. 

For driving an old and sore horse, James Hearn was fined 
fifty dollars hy the Court of Special Sessions. The animal 
was lame from quittor on nigh fore hoof 

Max HUPFERSCHMIUT was fined twenty-five dollars by the 
Court of Special Sessions for driving a horse that was lame, 
shoeless, and worn out. 



Patrick Lyons, of Ridgewood. Long Island, was con- 
victed of keeping cattle and worn-out miich-cows in a place 
filthy beyond description, and of feeding' them upon swill to 
fatten them for slaughter. Lyons was fined fifty dollars by 
Judge Monteverde. 

Patrick McLaughlin was fined twenty-five dollars by 
the Court of Special Sessions for driving a horse suffering 
from a horrible sore on the back, six by three inches, unpro- 
tected from the harness. 

John SlOWaCH, a Richmond County farmer, was fined 
by Justice Galloway for compelling a. horse to drag a plough 
while the animal was sufTering from a dreadful sore on the 
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IN A LONE COUNTRY 

By Francis Orr 



DU must get rid of Rover 
this week, Fred. We 
can't keep them both, 
and Ugo is younger and 
Rover won't be of any 
use much longer. Take 
him with you when you 
go- 

"And say, Fred," start- 
ing off, " tell Nannie to 
keep a close watch on the 
calves so they don't get 
on the track ; and tell 
Archie to keep the fire- 
guard ploughed behind 
the house, I'll be home 
Saturday night, if I don't 
get too far away." 

The speaker whipped 
up his mule-team and 
drove off in the gray dawn of morning, Fred stood 
silently watching the receding wagon. He noticed 
the cloud of dust kicked up by the mules as they 
went on a lope over the wagon road that led 
through the loose sand in front of the house. He saw 
the plough in the back of the wagon lean towards 
one side, then towards the other, and finally roll 
over on one side, with its handles resting on the 
wagon-box, when the team left the sand and the 
wagon struck the hard ground with a sudden jolt. 
His eyes followed the wagon along the prairie road 
till it reached the top of a swell of land and went 
down the other side. Then, for the first time, he 
noticed that Rover was paying his customary re- 
spects to the departing by accompanying the team 
a short distance ; but when the land shut it out 
from sight, a sharp bark of farewell told that he had 
commenced his journey homeward. 

The boy turned and walked slowly behind the 
house, past the stacks of wild hay that had recently 
been put up for winter use, and across the unbroken 



land towards some horses which were staked out. 
He was a tall, loosely-built lad of not more than 
sixteen. The broad-brimmed felt hat, which was 
drawn down till it rested on his ears, did not hide 
the plain, sunburned face beneath ; and the blue 
jumper that served at once for both waist and coat 
reflected but a deeper color in his honest blue eyes. 
Not an attractive face or figure, but it betokened 
a lad to be depended upon. His thoughtful counte- 
nance and his deliberate movements told that too 
much responsibility rested upon him and .was fast 
crushing out his boyish nature. 

At the approach of the boy one of the horses 
whinnied and came forward, and thrust its nose 
under his hat with a familiarity which told of long 
years of confidence. The other two western horses 
tossed up their heads, snorted, and ran off to the 
end of their ropes, and stood pawing the ground, 

"You get lonesome too, don't you, old Fan?" 
the boy said, as he walked along with his hand 
resting on the neck of the friendly horse. "What 
wouldn't you give just to be back in the old or- 
chard in Iowa and eat the green grass and wade in 
the creek and help yourself to the apples. Apples ! 
Why we haven't see one in four years. We were 
talking about them just last night, and little Frank 
began to cry and say, ' I want apple.' Nothing 
would satisfy him till father went out and found 
a turnip and peeled it, and called it an apple ; and 
the poor little codger ate it and didn't know any 
different." 

The boy knelt down and drew from the ground 
the pins which fastened the ropes of the western 
horses and led them towards the house. Old Fan 
followed till her rope prevented further liberty: 
then stood looking wistfully after her departing 
companions, who strained their ropes and went 
with evident reluctance. 

The horses were led to the front of the house 
and fastened to the well-curb, where they pro- 
ceeded to refresh themselves from the water trough 
while the boy put the harness on them. Rover 
returned frdm his trip, panting and dusty, and 
plunged his head into the water— much to the dis- 
pleasure of the horses^and stretched himself out 
on the ground, awaiting the next departure. The 
harness on the horses, the boy waited for them to 
finish drinking, and stood looking towards the 
house. It was a plain, one-story frame building, 
facing south. Three doors and as many windows 
suggested the number of rooms within, and the 
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appearance of newness which the green paint still 
showed told that it had not weathered the elements 
for many years. 

Behind the well-curb and on both sides of the 
house the entire absence of wild grass and sage- 
brush showed that the ground had been well tilled, 
while dwarfed stalks of corn here and there, brown 
vines lying on the ground, and scattering bunches 
of half-burned turnip-tops told at the same time 
that a crop had been put in ^nd that it had been a 
failure; Bordering on the cultivated land, and in 
strange contrast to it, a strip profusely covered 
with sage-brush and wild sunflowers extended to 
the railroad which ran east and west. 

Behind the house was a clearing, partly barren 
because of the sandy nature of the soil, and partly 
kept clear as a precaution in case of prairie fire. 
A small hen-house, a hay-rake, and a broken-down 
cart were near the house, while farther back stood 
two stacks of wild hay which had been put up the 
week before^ Behind the stacks the ground had 
been broken for some distance to prevent further 
encroachment of the sage-brush which extended 
as far as eye could see. 

The middle door of the house opened and a 
pleasant-faced girl, perhaps a year or two older 
than the boy, stepped out. 

** Is my box ready, Nellie ? " asked the boy, with- 
out waiting for her to speak. 

"Yes, and I didn't forget the salt this time. 
When will you be home, Fred ? " 

" Not before Saturday some time. Father saw 
some good hay six or seven miles west when he 
was out yesterday and wants me to mark it out 
before any one else does. If I get through, I'll go 
farther west and see what I can find. He wants all 
he can get. Thinks he can sell some. He allowed 
he'd be home next week again and we could cut 
and draw it." 

The boy jerked up the horses* heads, put on the 
bridles, and led them to the side of the house, 
where a spring wagon was standing ready packed for 
the journey. 

"Have you everything?'* asked the girl, who 
had followed and was hitching in one horse. 

" There's the mower-teeth, the blankets, my 
gun, — yes, everything but the grub-box. No danger 
of going off without that, though." 

** It's on the table ; I'll bring it — no, get it your- 
self. The children are asleep yet. You'll have to 
waken them if you want to say good-by." 



" I don't want to this morning. Father says I 
must take Rover with me and get rid of him some- 
how. Says he's getting old and we can't afford to 
keep him. I don't suppose we can, but it will just 
break little Frank's heart." 

"You won't kill him ?" said the girl, with a sor- 
rowful tone and a suspicious look at the gun. 

" I'd as soon think of killing myself or any other 
one of the family. I can't tell what I'll do. I 
hope something will turn up. Father said, — tell 
Nannie to keep the calves off the track, and tell 
Archie to plough up the fire-guard behind the hay- 
stacks. Take the plough at the end of the corn. 
You help him fix up old Fan's harness. Have 
him begin it to-day. You'll have to tie up Ugo 
if you want him to be of any use. Where is he 

" Off chasing a cotton-tail, likely. He hasn't been 
around this morning. Did father say when he 
would be home ? " 

" Not before Saturday night.. He didn't know 
just how far he had to go." 

The box was brought from the house and stowed 
away under the seat of the wagon. 

" Good-by, Nellie ; look after the children." 

" Good-by, Fred ; good luck, and come home as 
soon as you can." 

A crack of the whip, and the girl looked upon 
the same picture that her brother had beheld a half 
hour before, except that when the team emerged 
from the sand cloud and gained the hard ground, 
it turned directly west and followed a track paral- 
lel with the railroad. 

The boy looked back, waved a farewell, then sat 
gazing vacantly before him till Rover's short bark 
recalled his scattered thoughts. 

"Hi, Rover! Here! Come on, sir!" he called; 
and the dog obediently turned back and again 
followed the team. 

A quarter of a mile was passed in silence ; and 
the dog, feeling he had already overdone courtesy 
and was getting too far from home, again barked 
farewell. 

" Come on, sir ! Come on ! Well, this won't do. 
You'll have to get in and ride ;" and the team was 
stopped. The boy climbed out, bodily lifted the 
dog upon the wagon-seat, and resumed his place 
beside him. Then the team started on. 

No sounds broke the morning stillness save the 
beat of the horses' hoofs and the rattle of the wagon 
over the hard ground, and they subsided into a 
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gentle swish when the sandy portions of the prairie 
were reached. An occasional bark from a startled 
prairie-dog as it darted into its hole, a hoot from a 
little brown owl that had neglected getting home 
before daylight, and the perfect stillness again 
reigned, — perfect to one wearied of worldly contact 
with his fellow-creatures, horrible to one longing 
for social pleasures and companionship of his kind. 

But the boy in the wagon gave no thought to 
the scene around him. He was thinking of the 
time when he was a little boy of six, and his father 
brought Rover home — a pup who at once became 
his pride, the joy of Archie, and the wonder of 
,baby Nannie, a little tot of two. He lived over 
again his life at the village school in Iowa, his boy- 
ish pranks, the lessons which seemed such unsur- 
mountable tasks, the sense of relief he felt when 
school was ended for the day and he rushed home 
to be greeted by Rover before he could reach the 
gate. He remembered how the patience of his 
mother and the cheerful assistance of sister Nellie 
smoothed over his tasks till they became wonder- 
fully simple, and school life became a pleasure. He 
thought of his boy chums, their expeditions, their 
nutting parties, the frolics they had together ; of the 
homely chores he did morning and night ; the barn 
with the green orchard running down to the creek 
behind it; the little brown house with its flower 
garden in front and his own little room up under 
the roof, where he both stored his treasures and 
shared them with his^boy friends; how his mother's 
health failed, and the home was broken up and they 
began their western journey in a covered wagon 
drawn by the mules ; how he rode old Fan, and 
Rover followed and could not be driven back ; the 
seemingly endless journey, day after day, the coun- 
try looking more and more barren every night. 
What a weak, miserable infant baby Frank was, 
and how they expected to bury him every time 
they stopped for the night. What a rest it was for 
Nannie to get out and romp with Rover after rid- 
ing all day. 

When his father decided to stop and preempt 
land along the railroad, saying, ** Mother can live 
here, I think," how quickly Archie, then a boy of 
ten, responded : "Yes; the Lord won't find her 
here, sure." 

He lived over the days on the claim in the sod 
house with its one room, when they slept on the 
floor at night and stowed the bedding at one side 
of the room during the day ; the long, lonesome. 



yet busy days, brightened by the mother's presence 
and words of encouragement. The unsuccessful 
attempts at raising a crop from the seeds brought 
from the old home. How they sprouted and thrust 
their green heads above the ground, and then drew 
back and disappeared as though disgusted with the 
very looks of the country. The joy of the house- 
hold when the railroad bought out their claim, and 
enabled them to buy the western horses and build 
their house beside the track on the land they were 
now homesteading. The saddest time of all, when 
all the brightness seemed to go out of the world 
and leave it cold and empty — the time when the 
mother died, a few months after they had xnoved 
into the new house, and they buried her on the 
east slope among the sage-brush. A great lump 
rose in the boy's throat, and as he gulped it down 
with a sob the reproachful look in the dog's eyes 
turned to one of sympathy, and he laid his head 
on the boy's knee. 

Rover, yes, Rover mourned too, but could not 
understand. They found him at the grave the 
next day pawing away the dirt from a hole that 
little Frank was digging with a stick. How those 
two watched that grave day after day ; and how the 
child's heart was grieved one day when he heard 
Archie say, while looking over the unthrifty garden. 
" Nothing ever comes up that's planted in this 
country ! " 

From the time Frank left his mother's sheltering 
arms and took his first toddling steps, Rover had 
constituted himself his guardian of safety. It was 
Rover who led him homeward when he strayed 
too far. Rover who caught him by the dress and 
held him fast when he was chasing a pretty string 
through the grass, which turned out to be a snake. 
Rover's bark had brought help when his little foot, 
which he had shoved under the rail, became fast 
and held him on the track with the train rushing 
toward him. And after the mother's death, Rover 
was his only companion the whole day long ; for 
there were no idlers in the household. The father 
was usually away from home during the week, 
ploughing timber claims for men whom the law 
required only to swear that they had once set foot- 
hold upon the ground, and then had returned to 
their comfortable eastern homes and hired some 
one to carry out the rest of the contract. Nellie 
managed the household affairs, while all the out- 
door work fell upon Fred and Archie. 

Every morning Nannie drove the cow and two 
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calves, which had been bought at a distant ranch, 
across the railroad where the grazing was better, 
and watched them till late in the afternoon. Some- 
times Rover and little Frank followed, and Rover 
took charge of the whole party. 

What would they do without Rover? The boy 
thought of his father's words. They couldn't 
aflord to keep him. It was true, not so much be- 
cause of their poverty as the inconvenience of get- 



gusted with the country and determined to bum 
it out of existence. 

The horses turned away from the road, went 
down through a draw, and came to a standstill 
beside a mower and an empty water-barrel which 
had been left there the week before. Rousing 
himself into activity, the boy sprang to the ground, 
took the horses from the wagon, removed the 
bridles, and 'staked them out. He partially filled 



ting provisions even for themselves. The crop was 
a failure, the nearest store a day's journey away. 
With Nellie's most careful management, the sup- 
plies gave out in an incredibly short time. 

Yes, Rover must go, but how? That was the 
perplexing thought filling the boy's mind. For- 
getting all else and entirely oblivious of his sur- 
roundings, he pondered it over till the sun stood 
directly over his head and glared down upon him 
with its intense heat as though it, too, were dis- 



the water-barrel from a spring low in the ground, 
which had been hollowed out and a cask set in. A 
paradoxical thing, — a cool, bubbling spring in the 
heart of a burning waste; but the wise Creator, 
who always makes the great subserve the wants of 
the small, must have intended it when he lifted up 
the Rockies and gave them a crown of perpetual ■ 
snow. 

The tired horsesquenched their thirst and cropped 
the dried grass. The boy shared his noonday meal 
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with the dog and stretched out on the ground in 
the shade of the wagon, with his arm thrown across 
the dog's back. Thus a half hour passed. Then 
the water-barrel was put into the wagon and filled, 
the mower was fastened to the wagon, the horses 
were hitched, and the journey went on as before, 
except for the rattling made by the machine as it 
lurched along behind. The road was followed for 
a short distance, then the team crossed the railroad 
and went south a half mile. Here they halted 
while the teeth were put into the mower, the horses 
transferred, the wagon left behind, and on they 
went, the boy riding the mower and cutting great 
circles around the grass that was worth saving. 

Up and down the slopes and through the draws 
they toiled, the faithful dog following their track 
till the sun had completed its circuit and was ready 
to drop down behind the mountains of the west. 
Then their labors ceased. The horses were staked 
out near the wagon, within reach of the water-bar- 
rel ; the boy again shared his meal with the dog, 
threw his blankets upon the ground, and was soon 
sleeping heavily, safely guarded by the dog beside 
him. 

Three days were passed in the same monotonous 
round of toil under the unrelenting glare of the 
burning sun, and the fourth night found the com- 
panions still sleeping side by side. In the morning 
a change was made and they moved a few miles 
farther west. In the heat of the day, when the 
clatter of the machine shut out all other sounds, 
the boy glanced up and saw coming towards him 
a man riding that most unreliable of creatures — a 
western pony, which has to be broken every time 
it is used. 

He stopped the machine and waited for the 
stranger to ride up. 

" It's a hot job you have, lad," was the greeting 
from the rider, as he tried to bring his pony to a 
standstill, while it trembled and danced about at 
the sight of the machine. 

*' Yes, it ts hot," answered the boy, drawing his 
sleeve across his forehead. 

" Live far from here ? " 

" About eight miles east." 

" What might your name be ? " 

" Fred Sands, sir. There's a family of us." 

" Well, Fred Sands, what will you take for your 
dog ? " 

** A good home, sir, as quick as anything." 

" No, now ! Shouldn't wonder we'd strike a 



bargain right here. Will you trade him for a 
sheep ? " 

** A sheep ! " in astonishment. Then suspicious 
thoughts crept into the boy's mind, and he asked 
cautiously, ** What do you want the dog for?" 

** Company most ; help watch the sheep some. 
You see, IVe got a sheep ranch a mile west of the 
track, and am there alone. Sheep 're not much 
for company." 

** Rover would be all right through the day, but 
he wouldn't stay at night," said the boy regret- 
fully. 

** Stake him out. It's the bark I want. I look 
after the sheep myself. Is it a bargain, lad ? " 

" Yes, only I can't take the sheep. We wouldn't 
want to keep it now, and it's too hot to kill it." 

•* Well, I'll take the dog and you can come for 
the sheep when you're ready. But I don't suppose 
he'll follow me." 

*• Not very far; but if you have any water over at 
your place, I'll bring him over to-night and fill up 
my barrel." 

** Plenty of it, plenty of it, lad. But my nag 
won't stand any longer. You'll find the place. 
Straight north ; " and the pony and its rider went 
galloping over the prairie, while the boy resumed 
his labor. The heavy burden was lifted from his 
heart, and only the sadness of parting remained. 

Great had been the consternation of the children 
at home when they discovered that Rover was 
missing, Archie was lonesome without him as he 
ploughed back and forth over the fire-guard with 
old Fan. Nannie missed him as she watched the 
cow and calves alone through the long hot days. 
Little Frank grieved and mourned and wandered 
about unconsoled. There was no one to play with 
him, no one to follow him about, no Rover to 
sympathize with him and lick the little brown foot 
when it trod unwarily on a cactus. He unceasingly 
harassed sister Nellie with the question, "When 
will Saturday be and Fred come ? " never dream- 
ing but that Rover would come too. And when 
the week had dragged by, and the late afternoon 
brought the brother home, but no Rover, his dis- 
appointment found relief in great sobs which shook 
the little frame. Then his bruised heart filled with 
indignation. Fred had not waited for Rover, and 
he would get lost ; and the child wandered out 
through the sandy road and stood looking ear- 
nestly along the road to catch the first glimpse of 
his returning playfellow. 
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But the night was no more kind than the day, 
and brought the return neither of the father nor of 
the dog, and the weary household sought the rest 
that comes only from tired nature's restorer — 
sleep. The prairie-dogs came from their homes in 
the ground and ran about, and the little brown 
owls flew here and there. A belated train went 
rushing and screaming towards Denver, leaving a 
line of dark smoke across the ceuntry. 

Out in the west, beyond the desert spring, a 
bright cinder fell beside the track, and glowed and 
darkened and glowed again, and sent up a tiny 
thread of smoke, and the blade of dry grass upon 
which it rested flamed up and as quickly died out. 
But other bright sparks were picked up by other 
grass blades, and the small streak of Are burned 
and died down, and burned again, and crept along 
till it leaped into a dry sage-brush. Then it broke 
into a bright blaze, and crackled and laughed .and 
threw out sparks, and the fire spread from brush to 
brush till the whole grround became a blazing mass. 

Then the wind from the west caught it up and 
sent great red arms down through the draws and 
pushed the lire up the slopes and spread it out*as it 
moved eastward. 

Over on the sheep ranch the barking of the dog 
roused the keeper. No danger there unless the 
wind should turn, but the dog was cut loose and 
the sheep driven farther west. Along the railroad 
the frightened prairie-dogs left their homes in the 
ground and ran barking about, and sought refuge 
in their homes again. The little brown owls, blinded 
by the glare, were caught by the flames as they 
rushed along, leaving them little black bunches. 
The angry rattlesnakes glided over the ground; 
and when overtaken by the intense heat attempted 
to enter the same hole, and battled with each other 
till the fire reached them and left them a bunch of 
burned strings. A hungry hawk, awakened from 
its sleep on the top of a telegraph pole, pounced 
down upon a young prairie-dog ; and an arm of fire 
reached out and encircled them both and drew 
them to its embrace, and threw them aside, a 
burned handful. 

Occasional coyotes fled barking across the coun- 
try,and down in the south a solitary antelope sought 
a place of safety on a butte. 

From the west came a dark object larger than 
the coyotes, following the path of the fire instead 
of fleeing from it. On and on it came, over the 
hot, blackened ground ; and as the fire swung to the 



north around a sandy tract the animal darted over 
the sand and gained the railroad track and went 
running along its course. The fire, as if maddened 
at the sight of the escaping victim, rushed back to 
the track and rolled great billows of flame after 
the animal speeding before it. Nearer and nearer 
rolled the sea of fire towards the home where the 
tired children were wrapped in unconsciousness. 

Not all of them, though. Down in his cot in 
the corner, where he had been put to bed uncom- 
forted, little Frank grieved and tossed about, sat 
up and rubbed his tired eyes, and fell back again 
upon his pillow. As the barking coyotes crossed 
the clearing his eyes grew bright with a look of 
expectancy, and filled with disappointment as they 
went on their way. At a familiar bark in the .dis- 
tance the child sat upright, and, as it was repeated 
nearer home, changed his position and rested upon 
his hands and knees on the edge of the bed. There 
he waited and listened, and when his strained ears 
caught the sound of a faint scratch at the door, the 
brown feet came to the floor with a thump and 
the little white-robed figure hurried across the 
room. 

•* Knowed Rover'd come," he said confidently, as 
he unlatched the door and the dog staggered in 
and fell panting upon the floor. Down went, the 
white figure beside him, and two arms were thrown 
around the dog s neck. 

" Oh, he's so wet ! so wet ! '* cried the child in 
dismay. 

** What's the matter ? " asked Fred, sitting up on 
his bed on the other side of the room, where he 
had thrown himself down ready dressed in case his 
father should come. 

"He's come! he's come! but he's so wet," 
cried the excited child. 

" Has father come ? " asked Fred, rising to his 
feet. 

" No, it's Rover, and he's wet," answered the 
child in a grieved tone. 

" Rover ? wet ? He's been in the water-trough ; " 
and Fred walked slowly towards the door, stretch- 
ing his arms and rubbing his sleepy eyes. "What 
makes it so smoky ? My God ! A fire's upon us I " 
as he reached the door and the awful fact brought 
sudden wakefulness. 

" Get up, Nellie ! We're on fire ! " he shouted 
into the next room, and dashed out of the door 
towards the horses staked out on the prairie. The 
horses, frightened by the oncoming fire and mad- 
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dened by its smarting smoke, were running franti- 
cally about, knotting their ropes and half strangling 
themselves. With difficulty the boy followed the 
ropes to the stakes, drew them out, pulled the 
ropes together over his shoulder, and went strug- 
gling towards the clearing. The horses plunged, 
and strained on the ropes till the boy leaned for- 
ward nearly to the ground in his efforts to drag 
them along. Half blinded and exhausted, he suc- 
ceeded in getting to the edge of the fire-guard. 
There Nellie's strong arms reached out and grasped 
the ropes, and together they dragged the unwilling 
horses after them. 

*' There's no help for it, Nellie," the boy gasped 
as they reached the clearing. " Into the house 
they must go. They're wild now ; " and the door 
at the end of the house was opened and the horses 
thrust in and shut in the darkness. " They can't 
do much damage there." 

•' Here you go, Nannie," seizing the startled girl, 
tossing her up on a low place on the roof, and throw- 
ing the broom up after her. " Stay up there, and 
when a spark lights beat it out. There's no danger 
unless the stacks catch. Come on, Nellie ! " 

Into the house they flew, shutting down the 
windows and dragging the blankets from the beds, 
then back to the door, where Nellie paused to say, 
" What shall we do with Frank?" 

" Rover'll stay with Frank always now," spoke 
up the little fellow, and the door closed and shut 
out all thoughts of the outside world from the 
child's mind. 

Outside, Archie, following Fred's example, suc- 
ceeded in capturing the calves, which were running 
round and round the house in their excitement, and 
shut them in the hen-house. The cow, which had 
been left tied near the stacks, he removed to the 
well-curb. Then he carried boards and clods of 
hard earth to keep down the blankets which Nellie 
and Fred were spreading over the hay-stacks, and 
brought water to throw over them. 

** It won't last long, but we must fight while it 
does. Keep your backs to it as much as you can," 
said Fred. 

The greedy fire, seeing the tempting morsel 
before it and the efforts made to keep it out of its 
grasp, rose high in the air and sent a shower of 
sparks over the clearing, which were promptly 
battled out by Nellie, Fred, and Archie at the 
hay-stacks and Nannie on the roof. Again and 
again the sparks fell, and the children, choked by 



the smoke and suffering from the intense heat, 
were as often victorious. 

The fire changed its tactics and sent a dark 
cloud of smoke across the fire-guard, and under its 
cover a streak of flame crept along where the dried 
grass had been left exposed by the plough, and made 
its way towards the hay-stacks. But it was discov- 
ered by Fred and trodden out before it accom- 
plished its purpose. Bravely they worked, through 
smoke and heat, defeating the fire at every turn, 
till it gave up the contest and rushed on in search 
of easier prey. 

Then the exhausted children returned to their 
beds, as little Frank had done long before. All 
but Fred, who set himself the task of putting things 
to rights and watching till daybreak. He wondered 
if his father were on the road; but he knew he 
would be facing the fire and would see it, and get 
to a clearing long before the danger reached him. 

As the sun was sending its first streams of morn- 
ing light across the sky, the mule-team came dash- 
ing along what was once the prairie road towards 
the homestead. The driver, standing up to catch 
the first glimpse of what lay before him, sank down 
with a sigh of relief as the house stood out before 
him, a bright spot upon the blackened ground. An 
exclamation of wonder burst from his lips, as he 
noted the stacks unharmed, the horses tied to the 
well-curb, the cow walking about ; but he never 
slackened speed till he drew up at the doorstep, 
where Fred, worn and weary, had fallen into a 
sound sleep. 

** Are the children all safe ? " asked the father, 
rousing the sleeping boy. 

" Yes, sir, all safe," answered the boy, ashamed 
that he was caught asleep when on duty, and bit by 
bit he related the night's experience to his father. 

An hour later, as the father stood looking down 
upon Frank's cot, where Rover lay with his head 
and two dirty paws upon the pillow, and little 
Frank snuggled down beside him with one arm 
thrown out holding the covers over the dog's back, 
Fred knew that the baby-words were true — " Rov- 
er'll stay with Frank always now." 
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OUTING DAYS 

THAT delightful period of the year, the 
tion, is at hand, and our boys and girls, who may 
still have a week or two of school examinations, are 
30 soon to be turned loose in the country that it is 
well for us to say now what we have to say, and to see if it lies 
in our power to make their outing any pleasanter than they 
expect it lo be or than they have already planned. 

Merely to be free in the country is a blessing for city boys 
and girls. There are mountains to scale, trees to climb, 
brooks to wade in, forts to build on the sand, ocean baths, 
and hours and hours of romping in the open air with not so 
much as a shadow of a school hour anywhere In sight. All 
that is very well so far as it goes, but what a misfortune it 
would be if nothing more could be had from Nature I The 
ocean bath would become as little interesting as one's tub ; 
the beach would prove but an uneven playground of hoi, 
lumpy sand ; brooks are known to have sharp pebbles ; and 
trees are soon climbed lo the very top, and they often have 
rotten branches that break under a slight weight to give one 
an ugly fall to the ground. In fact, hours of physical exer- 
tion with nothing lo occupy your brains you would find 
wearisome beyond anything you have experienced. The 
summer outing is not recreative without a little study on 
your own account, an Inquiry into the teeming life around 
you, carried on with patient observation and a care not to 
alarm the timid wild creatures whose habits you may choose 
to observe. It is astonishing what you can learn if you try. 
Young people are too apt to believe that books contain all 
the real knowledge there is in the world, hut it is not true. 
It is not the boy with the best memory at school who neces- 
sarily acquires the most liberal education. Take yourselves 
and your brains out of doors in the summer time. Facts and 
figures from books cannot make half the impression on your 
minds that you will instanily feel when you see things for 
yourselves. Of some of the things that are lo be seen at this 
season of the year we shall give you a hint in succeeding 
numbers of the magazine, ftnd we hope by those means to be 
with you wherever you arc and 10 enjoy a share in your 
summer outing. 



POPINJAY AND REX 

Bv C. M. P. 

POPINJAY and Rex are maltese cats and half brothers ; 
and when you hear about tbem, perhaps it may in- 
fluence you to remember that animals are quite as 
sensitive as human beings, and must be concili- 
ated as well. These cats have a luxurious home and an 
indulgent owner ; every provision is made for their comfort 
and happiness, soft cushions are put about for their con- 



venience, and many a child would be happy to be as well 
cared for. They are very beautiful, and so much alike that, 
in early life, their owner was obliged to put a distinguishing 
mark upon them. One had a silver collar with a tiny bell, 
and the other wore a ribbon tied about his neck. 

During kittenhood these creatures were alike in disposi- 
tion, vying with each other in fun and mischief. As time 
passed, it was noticed that Popinjay, who wore the silver 
collar and bell, was full of frolic and always jolly. The 
tinkling of his little bell heralded his approach and insured 
him a cordial greeting from his friends, both old and young. 
. His life was passed happily, in chasing butterflies and grass- 
hoppers, or curled up in comfort for a quiet sleep in some 
cosey spot. Nothing could ruffle the serenity of his temper, 
or disturb his tranquillity. 

Rex, on the contrary, became quiet and staid, lost his 
appetite, became emaciated, and would absent himself from 
home, first for hours, and then for days. Upon his return he 
would show a little pleasure so long as he was alone, but 
when his brother Popinjay appeared, he would begin to look 
melancholy, cry in a pitiful way, refuse his food, and finally 
disappear. Various experiments were made to ascertain the 
cause of Rex's illness, but dieting and pampering alike failed 
to restore his health and spirits. Then it was decided to 
ascertain whether the silver band and bell would cheer him, 
as tKat was the only difference in the lives and surroundings 
of the two pets. ' 

The change was marvellous. At once Rex was happy ; 
his appetite returned, his eyes lost their sad yearning look, 
and he became as of old, full of jolly kittenish ways. After a 
time, it was thought safe lo return the collar and bell to 
Popinjay ; but Rex soon relapstd into his former miserable 
state, and was so sad and foriorn that it was determined 
wiser to indulge him in his fad, and the collar and bell were 

With the bell Rex is content, and he now enjoys life in 
serenity and peace. Popinjay with his placid nature is as 
well content with his ribbon as he was with the collar and 



TIDDLYWINKS 
Bv Charles Frederick Holder 

NOT far from the old Mission of San Gabriel, so near, 
in fact, that the sweet notes of ihc Angelus could 
be heard, stood an olive-tree which tradition said 
had been planted by the^Wrc* under Father Juni- 
pcro nearly a century before. Now, the old tree, still beau- 
tiful, ils leaves green and silvery, formed a portion of a mod- 
ern Soulhern California garden, and, being partly concealed 
by a clump of bananas and the orange-grove, was a favorite 
resort for birds of many kinds that made the land of continual 
summer their home. 

Among them were two humming-birds — beautiful feathered 
bits of animation— that had selected the old tree as a perma- 
nent home, and were now engaged in collecting material for 
the nest. Long journeys were made, and material of every 
available kind, such as horsehair, bits of wool, shreds of 
cotton, ;Mid the delicate down of the thistle, was used in the 
construction of the nest, that gradually assumed an oblong 
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shape. The interior was lined with soft, fluffy feathers and 
thistledown ; but it was the exterior that displayed the skill 
of the little builders. The nest was placed in* a crotch of the 
tree, so that, from below, it was almost invisible. The birds 
evidently intended it to look like a part of the tree ; so they 
collected minute bits of moss from various trees and at-, 
tached them to the outside of the nest until it was entirely 
covered, and looked sufficiently like the bark of the tree to 
deceive any mischievous enemy. 

A little later the smallest of eggs might have been seen in 
the nest, and finally the little ones appeared, curious-looking 
creatures, that opened enormous mouths at the slightest 
noise, and kept the parents busy providing food. 

The humming-bird family progressed finely until one day 
when one of the little birds, in the absence of its parents, 
determined to look over the edge of the nest and. see some- 
thing of the outside world. Scrambling up, it perched on 
the edge; then, in astonishment, perhaps, at the wonders it 
beheld, it lost its balance and fell, vainly fluttering, to the 
ground. It was nearly night, so the little bird lay there until 
early the next morning, when it was discovered by the gar- 
dener, lying almost in a pool of water. Placing it in his 
handkerchief, the man carried it into the house, and here the 
history of Tiddlywinks — the most remarkable of humming- 
birds — begins. 

Tiddlywinks was immediately adopted by the young lady 
of the house, who made him a soft nest in her button basket, 
and fed him with sweetened water, which he took readily from 
the end of a broom splint. Indeed, from that moment the 
little bird, hardly as large as a thimble, seemed to recognize 
her as his protector and lost all fear. He soon learned to 
fly, and, as he gained strength in his wings, he gradually 
flitted from room to room, and from person to person, with- 
out the slightest fear. Sometimes he would disappear among 
the plants of the beautiful home ; but when his mistress 
would call, ** Come, Tiddly," the little atom would come hur- 
rying through the air to alight on her head or shoulder, though 
he preferred hdr finger. He always expected something, and 
begged in this way for a fly or some sweetened water, turn- 
ing his head quickly from side to side, his bright little eyes 
seeming to tell what he wished to say. Taking him on her 
finger, his mistress would walk around the room, holding him 
up to the window, where he would catch all the minute flies 
and insects on the panes, darting at them with the rapidity of 
lightning. A small homoeopathic medicine bottle was kept 
filled with sweetened water, and when called, Tiddlywinks 
would poise in the air as he would at a flower and drink 
while his mistress held the bottle. 

His domestication was perfect. When the family went 
to meals, Tiddlywinks generally accompanied them, taking 
his position on a silver sugar-bowl and waiting patiently, or 
otherwise, as the case might be, for his sugar, which was 
sometimes placed for him in a spoon across the top of the 
bowl, and of which he partook with evident satisfaction. 

At night he betook himself to a great banana-leaf that hung 
as a decoration across the top of an alcove in the studio, 
roosting on the coiled portion of the tip end. He never slept 
with his head under his wing, like other birds, but simply 
collected himself into as small a space as possible. In the 
morning he displayed his satisfaction at seeing his mistress 



again, and invariably bade her good morning by twittering 
short but musical potes. 

There are fewp^ts, especially birds, which do not sometimes 
evince a desire for freedom ; yet this atom was perfectly 
contented with his home and never showed the least inclina- 
tion to escape. One day one of the household went out into 
the garden, and hearing a wee, piping sound, he saw that 
Tiddlywinks was resting upon his shoulder. The tiny creat- 
ure had probably alighted there as he passed out of the 
house ; but instead of flying away and tasting his liberty, as 
might have been expected, it remained perfectly quiet while 
he walked back into the house. Tiddlywinks lived for some 
time and became widely known for his remarkable intelli- 
gence ; but, to the great grief of all his friends, like many 
pets he finally succumbed to an accident. 

Several cases are on record of attempts to tame humming- 
birds, but when placed in a cage they do not thrive, and 
soon die. The orange-groves of Southern California abound 
in these attractive creatures, and several can often be seen 
about the flowering bushes, seeking food or chasing each 
other in play. Once, when living on the slopes of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, where the humming-birds were very plen- 
tiful, I accomplished the feat of taking an adlilt humming- 
bird in my hand. I first noticed it in the garden, resting on 
a mustard-stalk, and, thinking to see how near I could ap- 
proach, I gradually moved toward it by pretending to be 
otherwise engaged, until I was within five feet of it. The 
bird looked at me calmly and I moved slowly nearer, whist- 
ling gently to attract its attention, as I began to think some- 
thing was the matter with it. It bent its head upon one side, 
eyed me sharply, then flew to another stalk a few feet away, 
contemplating me as before. Again I approached, taking care 
not to alarm it, and this time I was almost within reaching 
distance before it flew away. 

The bird seemed to have a growing confidence in me, and 
I became more and more deliberate in my movements until 
I finally stood beside it, the little creature gazing at me with 
its head tipped upon one side, as if questioning what I was 
about. I then withdrew and approached again, repeating 
this several times before I stretched out my hand to take it, 
at which it flew to another bush. But the next time it al- 
lowed me to grasp it, and I had caught a wild bird open- 
handed without even the use of salt I 

Such instances must be rare where birds are familiar with 
human beings. In some of the islands of the South Pacific 
birds have been found that had never seen a man before, and 
allowed themselves to be picked up, and even had to be 
pushed out of people's way. 

One of the curious features of humming-birds is that they 
are never found in Europe, being exclusively American, 
ranging in this countr)' from the extreme north to the tropics, 
adding to the beauty of field and grove, being veritable liv- 
ing gems. Nothing can approach the humming-bird in its 
gorgeousness of decoration. It is especially rich in the me- 
tallic tints, seemingly splashed with red, blue, green, and 
other bronzes. Some appear to be decked in a coat of mail, 
others blazing in the sunlight with headdresses and breast- 
plates that are dazzling to behold and defy description. The 
smallest of birds, they are one of the most beautiful of the 
many ornaments of our fields and gardens. 
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LIVING SAILBOATS 

iiv Meredith Nugent 



WHO that has walked out in the fields on a dewy 
morn to greet the rising sun can have failed 10 
notice the jewelled niansions of our friends the 
spiders. How radiant the landscape looks 
decked out in the silken imagery of their wondrous work. 
Objecls'whieh we thought commonplace are now almost hid- 
den under a lustrous mantle of sparkling tracery. The ugly 
rail fence of the day before is scintillating with exquisite 
designs, while walls. 

and hedgerows, and ~ ~~ 

clinging vines are re- 
splendent in fairy dee- 
silk and 



Strange as it may 
seem, all this splendor 
has been wrought by 
those busy little crcat- 
ures which so many 
people call " horrid 
black spiders." I'm 
sure if people would 
only go out into the 
fields and study the 
beautiful webs of these 
same s pi ders Ihey 
would come back with 
a belter opinion of the 
weavers. Let them ex- 
amine spider architec- 
ture, the delicacy and 
intricacy of its design ; 
let them look at the in- 
played, the obstacles 
overcome, and after all 
this let tliem read Dr. 

McCook's wonderful ; 

book on " American 

Spiders," and I am sure they will be as ready to believe as 1 
do that the spider is the brightest inhabitant of the fields. 

The spider uses his silk for a variety of purposes. There 
are the wonderful linlc balloon spiders who send forth their 
silken threads into the air, and when all is ready launch 
themselves out on the breeie to seek new lands, new coun- 
tries. The distances these little aeronauts have been known 
to travel is remarkable. Darwin saw them clinging to the 
yard-arms of a vessel on which he was a passenger, when 
sailing sixty miles from land, and authenticated instances arc 
recorded of their boarding a ship when two hundred miles 
out at sea. How great a distance they can actually travel in 
this way is not known, but it would not be at all surprising 
if they crossed from continent to continent in their aerial 
flights. 



It was reserved for Dr. McCook, however, to discover a 
mode of locomotion used by some spiders, but previously un- 
known to naturalists. When studying the habits of certain 
water spiders he shook the branches of a tree that stood by 
the water's edge in order to procure specimens. A number 
of spiders fell, and all travelled back to shore in ways familiar 
(o the doctor, with the exception of one spider, which seemed 
to move across the surface of the water without any motion 
of its legs. When it approached the shore, the doctor placed 
it far out on the pond again, and watched it more closely. 
In a few moments it resumed its peculiar method of trav- 
elling, and he saw positively that it did not use its legs. 
How, then, did it cross the water ? The gentle breeie blow- 
ing against its body could hardly have driven it at the rate it 
was going ; for that it 
was moving along at a 
fairly good pace wasevi- 
denced by the little rip- 
plets which streamed 
out on either side of 
the circle of rigid legs. 
It occurred to the 
doctor that perhaps 
this little mariner was 
sailing under an invisi- 
ble sail ; in other words, 
that perhaps the spider 
had let out a number of 
silken threads as the 
ai>ronaut spiders do ; 
and that, instead of car- 
rying it through the air 
they caused it 10 skim 
rapidly over the surface 
of the water. 

As the curious little 

chap approached the 

land again, the doctor 

held his cane out about 

two feel above the 

spider. In a moment 

it came to a halt. The 

mystery was solved ; as 

"- — he had suspected, the 

tiny craft was really 

sailing under invisible sails, and as they came into contact 

with the doctor's cane they adhered to it so firmly that by a 

sudden movement of the stick the spider was lifted clear out 

of the water. It is just possible that a gossamer thread runs 

from the tip of each leg to the one next it, thereby forming a 

diminutive silken float for the spider to stand upon, but of 

this there is no certainty. However, we could hardly ask for 

anything more wonderful than a spider that is a sailor, and 

his own sailboat and his own sailmaker, all in one, 

a o 

Spilkins was explaining to his wife that the Sahara Desert 
is so dry animals cannot live there, when his wife innocently 
remarked. "I should think they would introduce reindeer," 
and it took him fifteen minutes to figure it out. — Z. j4. iV. 
Bulletin and Good Roadt. 
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"BANGS" 

By Jennie White 

HE was just a mongrel of the commonest sort, there 
was no denying that, for his whole appearance from 
the end of his dejected nose to the tip of his apolo- 
getic tail plainly published his total lack of pedigree. 

He was a tramp, too, though evidently that was not a 
matter of choice, either, for he gladly embraced the first 
opportunity that offered to secure to himself a "local habita- 
tion and a name." 

The former became his through the interce.ssion of the 
children, who, on finding him lame and sick and starving in 
the front yard one morning, were moved with compassion 
and shared their breakfast with him. In return for this kind- 
ness the poor friendless dog manifested such appreciation 
and gratitude, that the children loved him on the spot, and 
begged so hard for permission to keep him that their mother 
reluctantly consented, and allowed him to stay. 

The name was bestowed upon him by the master of the 
house, who noticed the mop of curly yellow hair overhanging 
and almost concealing the pathetic brown eyes, and declared 
that he ought to be called " Bangs," so '* Bangs " he was from 
that time on ; but Hide he cared what he was called, so long 
as the voice was friendly. 

It was in the early autumn that Bangs became a member 
of the Brown household, and long before the winter was over 
he had established himself firmly in the good graces of all the 
family, excepting the master himself. Everybody else yielded 
his prejudice against a dog that, though undeniably ugly, of 
mongrel breed and of " no raising," was yet the soul of good- 
natured patience, amiability, and grateful affection. 

" I know he is ugly, but then he is so affectionate," Mrs. 
Brown would say. 

*' We don't care if he is ugly, he's the dearest old dog that 
ever lived,'' the children declared with reckless loyalty to their 
pet. 

Mr. Brown alone refused to see any good qualities in him, 
and said : " He's a perfect nuisance, barking at everything 
and everybody. If we must have a dog, send this tramp 
away and I'll buy a dog that'll be worth something." But at 
the mere suggestion of dismissing \\\c\v protegi, such a howl 
was raised by the children that this proposition was never 
pressed further. 

Plentiful food and kind treatment had a marked effect 
upon poor Bangs, and it wasn't long until even prejudiced 
Mr. Brown had to admit that, when in good condition, he 
was really not such a very ugly dog as he had at first appeared; 
but, when spring opened, any favor his improved appearance 
might have won from his master was counteracted by a play- 
ful tendency Bangs developed to scratch up the yard and dig 
great holes in the soft soil which Mr. Brown had carefully 
"grubbed" and sown with grass seed. Then indeed his 
master did threaten seriously to banish him ; but once more 
the children's entreaties prevailed, and he was permitted to 
remain in his adopted home. 

The hot summer days brought a new peril to Bangs, and 
a very real one. A decree went forth from the municipal 
authorities that all dogs for whom their owners did not pay 



license, if caught upon the streets, would be taken to the 
pound and put to death. Consternation seized the Brown 
children. " Papa '11 never pay for a license for Bangs," they 
said among themselves with conviction ; and they were 
right. 

"No," was his prompt reply, when the children urged the 
peril of their canine friend. "I'd rather pay two dollars to 
get rid of him any day. He's of no earthly account, and 
those mongrels are always the first to go mad." 

Even their usual ally, their mother, failed them in this 
emergency. The possibility of hydrophobia with all its 
terrors was too much for even her kindness of heart, and she, 
too, refused to pay for the necessary license. 

" If only we hadn't spent all our money on the Fourth of 
July," groaned the children, " we'd have enough to pay for it 
ourselves." But regrets were useless ; the Fourth of July 
money was already gone up in powder, and the junior mem- 
bers of the Brown family were in a state of complete bank- 
ruptcy. There was only one thing to do. They must set 
about earning the two dollars at once, and in the meantime 
Bangs must be closely watched, and kept from straying out 
on the street and falling into the clutches of the " dog- 
catchers." 

At a council of war in which these conclusions were 
reached, Bangs himself was an apparently interested and 
attentive listener ; and whether or not that fact had anything 
to do with after events, certain it is, that, before the children 
could put their plans into effect, the dog himself came to the 
rescue and made it unnecessary for them to trouble themselves 
further in his behalf. This is how it happened : 

One night the family went to bed and to sleep, leaving 
Bangs shut up in the dining-room, as usual, for safe keeping. 
About midnight Mr. Brown was awakened from a sound 
sleep by a series of short sharp yelps close to his ear, and 
something or somebody pulling and tugging at his hand. It 
was Bangs ; and as soon as he perceived that his master was 
awake, he ran to the door leading into the hall and back 
again to the bed, still yelping and barking excitedly. 

By this time both Mr. and Mrs. Brown were fully awake, 
and in an instant were out of bed and into the rooms occupied 
by the children, shouting : 

" Wake up ! get up ! the house is afire 1" 

Still half asleep, the children were half dragged, half carried 
down the stairway, into which the smoke was already pour- 
ing, and out of the house to a place of safety. 

Thanks to Bangs's timely alarm, the house, though con- 
siderably damaged, was saved, and many were the praises 
showered upon the faithful fellow, by both friends and 
strangers, all of which he accepted with an air of quiet com- 
placency. The next morning Mr. Brown went out without 
mentioning his purpose to any one, and in an hour or so 
returned, bringing with him a handsome silver collar with a 
little brass pendant which proved to be the much-talked-of 
license. Clasping it around Bangs's neck, he said, with an 
approving pat on the dog's head : "There, old fellow, you 
saved our lives and our home. I guess we can afford to 
pay two dollars a year to save you." Whereupon Bangs 
lovingly licked his master's hand and wagged his tail appre- 
ciatively, while the children and Mrs. Brown applauded 
heartily. 
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Invlled to wnd for this dcpanineat 
m wbich the niMI dednble will be 



Diar Letler-Box : 

I like Our Animal Friends very, very much. I had a 
large dog named Prince, who was not quite one year old 
when Papa had to kill him, because he had been attacked by 
a mad ilog. His breed was Si. Bernard and Great Dane, we 
think. 

Your loving friend, 

William T. Hostwick. 
Upper Montclair, N. J., M'ly 4. "896. 

Dear LelUr-Box : 

The country is perfectly beautiful now, and our lawn is a 
great place for robins. Mamma says she never saw them so 
big and fat so early in the season. We've made up our 
minds that they are watching our strawberry beds. They've 
as big appetites for strawberries as we have, and it's very 
lucky that we're not a large family, or there wouldn't be 
enough to go around. 

My Uncle Jack says that when he was a little boy he once 
had a tame robin. It wasn't a lame robin in a cage ; it was 
a robin that he had fed when it was a little bird just out of 
the nesi near the north piazza, and it grew to be so tame that 
it would come and eat out of a saucer beside Uncle Jack in 
the hammock. When the other robins flew away for the 
winter, that robin went with them ; Uncle Jack looked for 
him to come back the next year, but he never saw him 
again. Thai's all for lo-day, from 

Yours truly, , 

J. W. H. 



to be kind to other animals. Mal>el has a canary, and her 
kitten wouldn't touch it for anything. I think that kittens 
can be taught just like little girls, so that they will grow up 
to be good old cats. 

t love your Society very much, and I always read OUR 
Animal Friends. I have been a subscriber for two whole 
years, going on three, and I expect to read it for ever and 
ever. If you will print my letter, Sally and Mabel will write 
some time. They are a little bit afraid to write to-Jay, be- 
cause they don't know whether you will care 10 hear from us 



Your 



Susie G. M. 



Dear LelUr-Box : 

We moved to our house in the country on the isih of 
April, a great deal earlier than we did last year, because it 
was so hoL I am having a splendid time. I read the May 
number of Our Animal Friends in the woods the other 
afternoon, and I enjoyed it very much. Bobby Evarts, who 
wrote for your last Leiter-Box, is my first cousin, only he 
doesn't live here. He lives at Short Hills, and we live at 
Morris Plains. I have a pony, and I ride him every day. 
Very truly yours, 

J. P. QuiGLEy. 

Dear Letter-Box : 

My second best friend lives next door to me, and my best 
friend lives on the next block. We play together every after- 
noon from two o'clock until three, and we each have a little 
black kitten. You wouldn't be able to tell them apart, unless 
you knew that my kitten wears a red ribbon around her 
neck, Mabel's kitten wears a blue ribbon, and Sally's kitten 
a yellow one. We're trying very hard to teach our kittens 



Dear Ltlter- Box : 

We have two King Charles Spaniels and three of the cun- 
niest little Japanese pugs ! ^ I went with Barrows, our coach- 
man, to get the licenses renewed. We didn't know we 
ought to have gone early ; we thought four o'clock wouldn't 
be too lale, but we had to stand in line down the steps of 
your Society for a long, long time. I was so tired that Bar- 
rows had to take me home before he got the licenses, and the 
next day papa made him go and put his old licenses in a 
box in your hall, so that the new ones could be sent to us 
by registered mail. There was a funny little dog in a Ger- 
man woman's arms just behind me in the line, the day that 
I waited. I played with the dog, and it grew to be very 
fond of me. I wish you could see all my dogs some time. 
Your friend, 

Alice P. 

Dear Letler-Box : 

Bouncer is a bull, pup. I got him a license last Friday. 
He is a great big fellow, and we're jolly good friends. I 
have wanted a bull pup for ten years. A neighbor of ours, 
Billy Evans, had one given to him a year ago. It's six 
months older than mine, but it isn't so large. 

1 saw a man yesterday at the corner of Twenty-second 
Street and Third Avenue beating a horse. I walked up to 
him, and told him I would have him arrested in five min- 
utes, if he didn't stop. He got prelty pale, and promised he 
wouldn't beat the horse any more. Your Society is doing a 
noble work. Father says that it is more and more respected 
every day. With kind regards, believe me. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. R. T., Jr. 
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THE BUFFALO GNAT 

THE common appellation of Buffalo gnal, Bull gnai. or 
Turkey gnat, is given to the species of SimuHnm, 
which are insects that infest portions of the United 
States at certain seasons of the year, their bite often 
resulting fatally to horses, mules, cattle, sheep, swine, and 
other small animals. 

The principal breeding grounds of the Buffalo gnat are the 
Mississippi Valley, Louisiana, Arkansas, and western Ten- 
nessee. In limes of great abundance, however, hordes of 
them arc carried about by the winds and appear suddenly In 
localities where they had not before been known. Only a 
year or two ago the cattle in New Jersey suffered greatly 
because of ihem. Mules are the most common victims of 
the Buflalo gnat. Mr, F. M. Webster, in his report to the 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture in 1887, claims 
that the greater fatality among mules in the Southern Slates 
is owing to their being chiefly in use as work animals at the 
mercy of careless and ignorant attendants, who do not use 
" proper precaution in caring for them. " A mule in harness," 
says Mr. Webster, "has little means of self-protection except 
in running away. There ought to be a heavy penalty 
attached to the shearing of a mule's tail, as the use of this 
appendage is denied him, in order to carry out a silly custom." 
The fatality among cattle is much less, but the animals 
rapidly lose flesh, and their milk Is unfit for use at the time 
when gn^ts are abundant. 

The adult Buffalo gnats make their appearance annually, 
throughout their breeding grounds, from about the 20th of 
Februpry until the lolh of May. In favorable years they are 
most numerous from the aoth of March until the ist of May, 
while Ihey have been found in small numbers as late as the 
1st of August. The true Buffalo gnat is the Siinulium pecu- 
arum ; the other forms, among which are the Turkey gnats, 
or Simulium meridianoU, appear later. The blood-sucking 
gnats are all females, and in Ihe case of the larger and the 
most venomous, they are sterile. The egg-laying females 
select some locality about a shaded lake or pond, or in the 
woods and in ravines which are low and damp, but not wet. 
The eggs hatch within a few hours, and the young larvse at 
once make their way into a stream, where they live for nearly 
a year before changing into pupae. The food of the larvs 
probably consists of the minute animals which infest the 
waters of these inland streams, and that Is doubtless why the 
larvs congregate only where the current is swift. If confined 
in siill waters ihey perish In a few hours. On becoming full 
grown in the spring the larvje spin a tough, brown cocoon 
with the upper end open, within which they transform into 
pupx. Ten days later they are adult gnats. 
Although extremely active, the Buffalo gnat is so quiet in 
it attracts little attention. "It flies low," 



according to Mr. Webster, "seldom more than a few feet 
above the ground, and v^ith a quick, darting movement it 
catches the end of a hair of its victim, and in an instant has 
followed it to the skin and Is at its bloody work. The nose, 
flanks, and anal and genital regions are the most subject to 
attack. In a short space of time Ihe gnats may cover the 
entire body. They insert their stout beaks under the skin, 
and do not withdraw them, unless driven off, until they 
become filled with blood, when they drop to the ground. 
The puncture that they make is marked by a large drop of 
blood, which oozes from the wound and stands up on the 
surface of the skin." 

The precise effect of the bite of the Buffalo gnat is supposed 
to resemble that of the rattlesnake. As remedial measures, 
giving the best results when promptly used, Mr. Webster rec- 
ommends the two following receipts ; " Liquid ammonia, one- 
half ounce in a half-pint of warm lard oil, every two hours 
until relieved, or a mixture of 40 or Jo grains of carbonate of 
ammonia in a pint of whiskey, every three or four hours until 
relieved, and at the same time rub the animal externally with 



■rofa; 



relic 



Of the preventive measures, smoke and smudges have 
proved the most harmless. These may be made about the 
fields by setting fire to stumps, dead trees, fallen timber, 
leaves, and rubbish. The value of oils and fatty substances 
as a means of protection is great for working animals and 
when protection is needed during only a portion of the day, 
but for stock running at large they arc of very slight practical 
value, and their excessive use is almost certain to injure the 
animals to which Ihey are applied. 

o e o 

The two forms of colic in the horse, which arc known as 
spasmodic colic and flatulent colic, are frequent in the spring 
of the year and in excessively hot weather ; either complaint 
is far easier to prevent than to cure. To allow an over- 
heated horse to drink quantities of cold water, or to stand in 
a draught on a ferryboat, causes colic by chilling the surface 
of his body, and it may result even in abdominal congestion 
or in congestion of the lungs. Tympanites, or wind colic, is 
still more dangerous. The horse swells, and at times he be- 
comes enormously distended by the great evolutions of gas. 
Such a case cannot be treated loo speedily. As soon as the 
animal paws the ground or attempts to lie down, unharness 
him, place him in the first stable at hand, and send immedi- 
ately for a reliable vi 



It is often a good plan to grow some cups like lettuce or 
spinach to feed green to poultry. Clover cut off and then 
chopped fine makes a good feed ; so do onion tops, in fact 
almost any kind of green growth can be cut into small bits 
and be fed to the poultry to advantage. — Spirit 0/ the West. 

e e 

It is a good plan to use plenty of white- wash in and about 
the poultry quarters, and to put it on hot. It answers several 
purposes. It gives a clean, neat appearance to the poultry 
quarters, and renders the inside light and cheerful. As it Is 
a splendid disinfectant, it will help materially in preventing 
disease. There is little danger of using too much white- 
wash, especially in the spring and in the summer. — Spirit 
of the West. 
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The Horse Fair. By James Baldwin. New York: The 
Century Co. Price. $1.50. 

The reader who takes up this book with any thought ol an 
exhibition at the Madison Square Garden or elsewhere will 
be surprised, but not disappointed, we think, [o find how 
difTerent its contents are from what lie supposed then) to be. 
In the opening chapter, he will read of an aninial that many 
have seen and few appreciate, " the steady nag, with more 
horse sense than beauty." one of those homely beasts with 
something more than half human in their look and with more 
than a human quality of patience. Old Dobbin is described 
in this way ; " He was less handsome than any other horse 
on the farm. His head was large, his neck was short, his 
, back was bowed out of shape with the bearing of heavy 
burdens, and his shaggy legs were crooked, ungainly, and 
slow-moving as those of any ox. But there was a look of 
wisdom and patience in his big, sorrowful eyes that made 
one forget his homeliness and forgive his uncouth ways." 

From this introduction the reader is led on to a six days' 
study of the horse in legend and in history, with any amount 
of odd and out-of-the-way information that one would not 
easily find elsewhere. The first day introduces the reader 
to the horses of Helios, which ancient poets believed to bear 
the chariot of the sun around the earth, though they did not 
know, that those fiery steeds must travel something like a 
mile in less than four seconds. On the second day we read 
of the " Black Steeds of Aidoneus, theSaddlc-Horses that ride 
over the Rainbow, and Pegasus, the Winged Horse of the 
Muses." On the forenoon of the third day we read of " Non- 
descripts in and out of Harness," such as sea-horses, Car- 
gantua's Giant Mare, the Man-eating Horses of Bistonla, and 
Other such. In the afternoon we are told of Dean Swift's 
republic of horses in the land of the Houyhnhnms. On the 
fourth day we come to Champions of the Battle Field at old 
Troy and in the campaigns of Alexander^nol forgetting the 
steeds on which the "Great Twin Brethren" rode to the 
defence of Rome at the hard-fought battle of Lake Regillus. 
The fifth day deals in the forenoon with steeds of the road, 
the tournament, and the desert ; and in the afternoon with 
the sorry lot of famous but miserable hacks, of which Don 
Quixote's Rozinante is the chief. The series ends in a 
Museum of Many Wonders, beginning with the iron steed of 
modern magic and ending with the great Wooden Horse 
which bore destruction into lofiy Troy. The author's plan 
has been well conceived and it is capitally executed. The 
skeleton which we have briefly outlined is well filled out. 
The book is handsome ; the illustrations are excellent. It is 
well worth buying and welt worth reading. 

With Birds and Flowers. By Isaac Bassett Choate. 
New York : Home Journal Print. Price, Ji.oo, 
Mr. Choate has chosen a fitting title for this collection of 



idyls of nature. He is a lover of all things that live, but 
chiefly of birds and flowers. He studies them with a lover's 
eye, and writes of them with all the fineness of a poet's fancy. 
More we cannot say, and we regret that it would be impos- 
sible to quote any of these elegant verses without quoting 1 
more than our space permits. 

One of the best of Dr. Louis Robinson'^ excellent series of 
"Wild Traits in Tame Animals'; appears In The North 
American Review for May. The article is entitled' " Domes- 
tic Cattle," and the information it contains is fairly certain to 
astonish a large number of those persons who tnink them- 
selves well informed as regards the most useful of our com- 
mon animals. Dr. Robinson believes the French and 
German method of yoking oxen to be more practical and 
more humane than the improved collars and breast straps 
designed by humanitarians of England and America. "The 
ox," says the author, " has for many ages bowed the muscular 
neck, by means of which he used to overthrow and gore his 
enemies, to the yoke which drags the plough. . . . Nature 
hasexacllyadapted the structureof the head and neck of the ox 
for pushing, and since a pull is only a push with a string 10 
it, depend upon it this is the most advantageous way for a 
team of oxen to draw a load. . . . The old-fashioned beam 



The May AtlanUc Monthly is rich in " Letters of D. G. 
Rossetti," ty George Birkbeck Hill ; the continuation of 
" Some Memories of Hawthorne," by Rose Hawthorne La- 
throp ; one of Olive Thome Miller's graceful sketches upon 
"Whimsical Ways in Bird Land " ; and an article by Gaston 
Fay dealing with the problem of " The Preservation of Our 
Game and Fish." We regret that space forbids an extensive 
review of Mr. Fay's article. As it is too important tor one to 
be content with an extract or so from the text, we would 
rather refer our readers to the author's opinions in their 

In the May number of Scribner's Ma^asine Mr. Hamilton 
Busbey publishes his first paper on "The Evolution of^ the 
Trotting Horse." The article is illustrated by photographs, 
reproductions of old lithographs, and drawings by W. R. 
Leide and Gustav Verbeek. The accounts of the' lives of 
noted horses are romantic enough to excite the interest of 
those even who may not be lovefc of the horse in this age of 
bicycles and automobile carriages. This study is of the 
trotting horse itself, and it is as thoroughly well done as it is 
unique. 

McClure's Magaiine for May opens with a biographical 
sketch of Jean Francois Millet, by the painter Will H. Low, 
whose articles under the general heading, "A Century of 
Painting," are as dellghtftil reading as anything we have 
seen in many a day. The illustrations ate from Millet's 
pictures. The May installment of Ida M. Tarbell's ■' Life of 
Abraham Lincoln treats of " Lincoln in Congress," and is 
peculiarly valuable, as it is made up almost entirely of new 
matter. Still another important article is by W, W. Keen, 
M.D., LL.D., upon "The Use of the Rdnlgen X Rays in 
Surgery," illustrated by skiagraphs. Cleveland Moffel writes 
of " Partridge's Statue of General Grant," and recounts how 
the artist managed to take casts from a living horse, which 
feat has never before been attempted in sculpture. 

A PATHETIC Utile storj', by Carrie Blake Morgan, in the 
May number of Lippincolt' s Magazine Ijears the title " From 
the Valley o' the Shadder." It tells of two spinster sisters — 
a gentle and a stern — who felt under moral obligation 10 
dispose of a kitten that had fits. There is humor in the 
story, and it is quaintly told. 
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At the close of Brander Matthews's article on " The Penally 
of Humor," in the May number of Harper s Magazine, the 
author pays tribute to Mark Twain as a serious writer. It is 
gratifying that his article should appear in the same number 
with Mr. Twichell's biographical sketch of the great humorist, 
that we may have the estimate of the two men in regard to 
so original a genius as Mr. Clemens. That Mark Twain 
truly loves animals is not surprising. " His devoted fond- 
ness," says Mr. T^ichell, " comes near to being passionate. 
He cannot bear to see a horse touched with a whip." In 
the same number of the magazine the "Editor's Study" 
takes up the defence of the crow — the common, black Ameri- 
can crow — for which it is in Mr. Warner's kindly nature to 
feel a real sympathy. 

A SKETCH of the late Judge Thomas Hugfhes, by Charles 
D. Lanier, with illustrations, and a sketch by W. T. Stead, 
of " M. de Blowiiz, Journalist," may be found in the May 
number of The Review of Reviews, appropriately placed 
among that magazine*s usual reckonings of intellectual 
activity the world over. In reaTity, the sketches themselves 
are comprehensive reviews of the lives and the work of the two 
men. ihe Review of Reviews devotes three columns and a 
quarter to Mr. Gaston Fay's article, in the May Atlantic, upon 
" Why we are Losing our Game Birds and Fish." As we have 
said elsewhere^ the best advice we can give any one is to 
read the original article and to ponder upon it. 

An extract from the Journal (T Hygiene, of an article on 
•* Longevity of Animals," is translated for The Literary 
Digest of May oth. The fact that '• in the animal kingdom 
the duration of fife is almost exactly equal for all individuals 
of the same species " the author expands most entertain- 
ingly, giving statistics that set one's brains to work and are 
refreshingly interesting. 

In Nature Notes, the magazine of the Selborne Society, 
London, England. F. W. Ashley writes a short and pithy 
article against •' Bird-Nesting," and J. F. A. McNair tells 
about "Two Little Indian Saurians" whose habits he has 
studied. In so pleasant a way does Mr. McNair impart his 
knowledge that the reader is tempted to carry on investiga- 
tions of his own. 
• 

In its scientific department Public Opinion for May 7th 
publishes an article which is condensed for its columns 
from Chambers* s Journal^Sind is entitled "Living Barome- 
ters." The curious information it contains with regard to 
the behavior of various animals and plants at the changes 
in the weather may be found exceedingly useful. 

Anything from the pen of John Burroughs nowadays is 
an event. For the May St. Nicholas he describes " The 
Porcupine," and declares that the price that animal pays for 
being " shielded against all danger, for never feeling fear or 
anxiety, is stupidity." Mr. Burroujjhs has felt the porcupine's 
quills ; he may possibly have used one in writing his sketch 
of the little creature. At all events, he believes that "the 
quill of the porcupine is like a bad habit ; if it once gets hold 
it constantly works deeper and deeper." 

The Vouth*s Companion of May 7th and of May 14th con- 
tain a two-part story by W. F. Low, Lieutenant U. S. N., en- 
titled " Bill, the Dog." The story is unpretentiously told, but 
the author's true love and knowledee 01 dogs and his power 
of vivid description in the plainest language make his work a 
masterpiece as a short story. 

An article by Reginald Craven on "Silkworm Rearing" 
appears in the April number of Sunbeams* Young People, 
The illustrations snow the silkworms and eggs ; the pupa, or 
chrysalis ; the caterpillar ; the moth ; the female moth and 



eggs ; and the cocoon. The author's teaching is practical 
and clear ; no young person — nor older person, for that mat- 
ter — can fail to enjoy it. 

That excellent publication. The Livery Stable, has in its 
May number an article upon " Influenza in the Horse," and 
Part II. of a paper read before the Pennsylvania Veterinarj' 
Association, entitled " Pneumonia in the Horse." At the 
present day, there seems really no excuse for persons to be 
Ignorant of the first symptoms of disease and not to under- 
stand the importance o\ caring for an animal intelligently 
until a veterinarian can be summoned to take "the case" 
into his own hands. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Study of Animal Life. By J. Arthur Thomson. 
M.A., F.R.S.E. Illustrated. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

Four-handed Folk. By Olive Thome Miller. Illus- 
trated. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $!.25. 

The Romance of the Woods. By F. J, Whishaw. 
London and New York ; Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 
Si. 75. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

An attractive magazine ... is full of good sugges- 
tions and encouraging incidents intended to arouse interest 
in the care of animals. — The Christian Advocate, New 
York. 

No publication is better calculated to teach lessons of love 
and kindness to all living creatures. — Newtown (N. Y.) 
Register, 
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REGULATION OF VIVISECTION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

AVERY important bill, "for the further pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia," has been introduced 
into Congress and has passed the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, to which it was re- 
ferred. It is more than doubtful whether it will 
be adopted at the present session ; but since it 
has overcome the opposition which it has received 
in the earlier stage, it may fairly be expected that 
it will not be defeated by the opposition which it 
has still to encounter. Just as it stands, it seems 
to us to have been somewhat loosely drawn, and 
it contains features which we greatly regret, yet 
we should rejoice in its adoption as a valuable 
step in the progress of humane legislation in this 
country. We should rejoice still more if it could 
be amended in certain particulars,, and in the pres- 
ent article we shall first give a r^sutn^ of its con- 
tents, and then, as friends of the bill, we shall 
suggest the amendments which we should regard 
as improvements, 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

Sec. I. The first section of the bill prohibits the 
performing on " a living vertebrate animal " of 
** any experiment calculated to give pain to such 
animal, except subject to the restrictions" of the. 
following sections. The penalty of a first offence 
against the law is to be a fine of one hundred and 
fifty dollars, and of a second or any subsequent 
offence a fine of not over three hundred dollars 
or imprisonment for a period not exceeding six 
months. 

Sec. 2. The second section imposes the follow- 
ing ** restrictions " on the performance of experi- 
ments on " any living vertebrate animal " which 
are ** calculated to give pain to such animal " : 



{a) The experiment must be performed with a 
view to the advancement, by new discovery, of 
physiological knowledge or of knowledge which 
would be useful for saving or prolonging life or 
alleviating suffering ; and 

{b) It must be performed by a person holding a 
license from the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, or by a duly authorized medical officer 
of the Government of the United States, or of the 
District of Columbia. 

(r) The animal must be "completely under the 
influence of ether or chloroform during the whole 
of the experiment," or sufficiently so to prfevent it 
from feeling pain ; but in inoculation experiments, 
or in the test of drugs and medicines^ the animal 
need not be anaesthetized nor killed afterward, and 
in tests of surgical procedure it need not be kept 
completely anaesthetized during the process of 
recovery. 

{d) If the pain of the animal is likely to continue 
after the effect of the anaesthetic has ceased, or if 
any serious injury has been inflicted, the animal 
must be killed before the effect of the anaesthetic 
has passed. 

{e) No experiment " calculated to give pain " 
shall be performed upon any living creature in any 
of the public schools of the District of Columbia, 
with the following exceptions : 

First, Experiments may be performed under the 
foregoing provisions as to the use of anaesthetics 
by a person giving illustratiofis of lectures in medi- 
cal schools, hospitals, or colleges, provided that 
they have obtained a certificate " that the proposed 
experiments are absolutely necessary for the due 
instruction of the persons to whom such lectures ^ 
are given, with a view to their acquiring physio- 
logical knowledge, or knowledge which will be use- 
ful to them for saving or prolonging life or allevi- 
ating suffering." 

Second. The substance known as urari or curare 
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shall not be deemed an anaesthetic for the purposes 
of the Act. 

Third. No experiment " calculated to give pain " 
shall be performed on a dog or cat, nor upon a 
horse, an ass, or a mule, without an additional cer- 
tificate that, for reasons specified in the certificate, 
the object of the experiment will be necessarily 
frustrated unless it is performed on an animal simi- 
lar in constitution and habits to a cat or dog (or to 
a horse, ass, or mule, as the case may be), and that 
no other animal is available for such experiment. 

Fourth, Any exhibition to the general public of 
experiments on living animals, •* calculated to give 
pain," is prohibited, whether admission be gra- 
tuitous or otherwise, and all persons performing or 
aiding in such experiments shall be liable to a fine 
and imprisonment as provided in the first section. 
Moreover, any person publishing notice of such an 
exhibition shall be liable to a fine of ten dollars. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioners of the District may 
make the granting of a license to perform painful 
experiments on living animals conditional upon a 
provision in the license, that the place where any 
such experiment is to be performed by the licensee 
shall be registered ; and every place for the per- 
formance of experiments for the purpose of 
instruction shall be approved by the Commission- 
ers and shall be registered in such manner as they 
may direct by general or special order. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioners of the District may 
license any person whom they think qualified to 
hold a license under this act, provided only that he 
be twenty-five years of age, or a graduate from a 
medical college, duly authorized to practise medi- 
cine in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioners of the District may 
require reports to be made of the methods and 
results of such experiments, and may prescribe the 
form and details of such reports. 

Sec. 6. The President of the United States shall 
appoint four inspectors, to serve without compensa- 
tion, who shall have authority to visit and inspect 
all places where experiments on living vertebrate 
animals are carried on. The inspectors are to be re- 
quired to report the resultsof their observations from 
time to time to the President of the United States, 
by whom the reports so made are to be published. 

Sec. 7. Every application for a license under 
this Act, or for a certificate required by its provis- 
ions, must be signed by three physicians duly 
licensed to practise, and actually engaged in prac- 



tising medicine in the District of Columbia, and 
also by a professor of medicine in the medical 
department of some duly established school or 
college in the District ; and no person in whose 
behalf the certificate is sought is to be at liberty 
to sign the certificate in his own behalf. A certifi- 
cate may be given for such time or for such series 
of experiments as the signers of the certificate may 
think expedient ; and the Commissioners of the 
District may at any time disallow or suspend any 
certificate which has been granted. 

Sec. 8. The power of granting a license or giving 
a certificate for the performance of an experiment 
on living animals may be exercised by judges of 
courts of record having criminal jurisdiction in the 
District, in any case in which the judge is satisfied 
that it is essential for the purpose of justice in a 
criminal case. 

AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED FOR CONSIDERATION 

In the first section and elsewhere we regret the 
use of the phrase ** calculated to give pain." The 
word "calculated" is here used in its inaccurate 
popular sense ; but we apprehend that a criminal 
court would not be at liberty to construe the word 
in that sense. Penal statutes must be construed 
strictly ; and the word •* calculated," if so con- 
strued, bears a meaning which is quite different 
from its popular meaning. We apprehend that a 
criminal court would construe the word to mean 
that the infliction of pain must be the deliberately 
calculated object of the experiment ; and if it could 
be shown, as it always could, that the infliction of 
pain was not the calculated purpose, but an inci- 
dental and unavoidable, though regrettable, accom- 
paniment of the means essential to the ulterior 
purpose of the operator, we suspect that the 
court would be obliged to acquit ; and so the 
whole bill would be made nugatory. This most 
undesirable result might easily be avoided by sub- 
stituting the words " painful experiment " for the 
words " experiment calculated to give pain," 

In section 2, under restriction (^), the bill leaves 
the widest latitude to the operator in therapeutical 
experiments, that is to say, experiments of the 
effects of drugs or medicines on' non-human ani- 
mals, although such experiments may be as ex- 
quisitely painful as any surgical operation, and 
although it is simply impossible to ascertain from 
any such experiment the effect of any drug in any 
quantity on any human subject. 
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Under the same strangely miscalled " restriction 
an equally wide latitude is covertly left to the 
operator on living animals for the mere sake of 
acquiring dexterity in the practice of surgery, 
although it is perfectly certain, from the difference 
between the human body and the body of any 
brute, that such experiments are useless, and that 
dexterity in performing them might better be 
acquired on the human cadaver. 

In the same section, under the first provision 
regulating vivisection in schools and colleges, vivi- 
section for the mere purpose of lecture illustration is 
fully sanctioned. We are not prepared to say that 
every demonstration of that kind is useless; but 
we follow high medical authority when we affirm 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred of such 
experiments are purely superfluous, and that the 
knowledge which is supposed to be gained by 
means of them can easily be imparted in other less 
objectionable ways. We trust that this part of the 
bill may be greatly amended ; and we fear that 
certificates of the " absolute necessity " of such 
experiments as these for the instruction of students 
may be quite too lightly given by practitioners 
who resent any and all interference with the 
practice of vivisection. 

In section 4, we should greatly deprecate the 
granting of licenses to practise vivisection to non- 
professional persons, even of twenty-five years of 
age. If vivisection is to be practised at all, we do 
not say that it should be absolutely restricted to 
graduates in medicine ; but we do say that addi- 
tional guarantees ought to be required of persons 
who are not medical men. 

We have thus stated our objections to the bill 
as it stands. If we did not believe them to be 
weighty we should not express them ; for we 
repeat that, even with the objectionable features 
we have named, we regard the bill as a valuable 
step in the right direction ; and the sixth section, 
which requires the President to appoint inspectors 
to visit places where vivisection is practised, and 
to report to him for publication the results of their 
observation, is perhaps the most valuable provision 
of the bill. All that is required to bring wilfully 
and needlessly cruel experiments to an end is such 
an exposure of their cruelty as the section pro- 
vides for; and the reports of the commissioners 
will secure a publicity to any wilfully gratuitous 
cruelty which will insure its ultimate prohibi- 
tion. 



POSTSCRIPT 

Since the foregoing article was written we have 
received Senate report No. 1049, presented by Sen- 
ator Gallinger, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia — an exceedingly interesting and valu- 
able document, to which we shall have occasion to 
refer hereafter. We mention it now because the 
testimony of Dr. Sternberg before the Senate Com- 
mittee contains a long quotation from this maga- 
zine, which, in the connection in which it was in- 
troduced, is liable to serious misapprehension. We 
do not say nor believe that Dr. Sternberg intended 
it, but that is the fact. In answer to a question of 
Senator Gallinger, he had just expressed his belief 
that no legislation of the kind proposed is neces- 
sary, but he added : "At the second meeting I sub- 
mitted a draft of a bill prohibiting vivisection ex- 
periments in the public schools. . . . With 
reference to the question as to the necessity for 
legislation of this character lure in the District of 
Columbia^ I desire to call your attention to what The 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the State of New York thinks about 
this. This is an extract from a journal called OUR 
Animal Friends, which is the official organ of 
The American Society for the Prevention of Cm- 
elty to Animals." Then follows a long extract 
from our editorial of March, 1896, in which we gave 
our reasons for opposing a well-intended but mis- 
chievous bill for the prohibition of vivisection in 
schools, which had been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York. Our objections 
to that measure were, first, that vivisection is not 
and has not been practised in the schools of this 
State ; second, that, under the existing general laws 
of the State, such vivisection would be a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment ; 
third, that the enactment of the proposed bill was 
therefore wholly unnecessary ; and, fourth, that it 
would be positively mischievous, since the enact- 
ment of a special law to prohibit a specific offence 
which is already forbidden by the general law, could 
have no other effect than to weaken the force of 
the general law in all other specific particulars. It 
is needless to say that we were not writing about 
the District of Columbia, nor about the prohibition 
of vivisection in schools in any place where the law 
is not sufficient to prohibit that nefarious practice. 
Consequently, Dr. Sternberg's citation is wholly 
irrelevant, alike to the general subject and to the 
particular bill which he was then opposing. We 
repeat that we do not suspect Dr. Sternberg of any 
intentional misrepresentation ; but if he will glance 
again at his own testimony as we have quoted it 
above, we think he will see that it is liable to mis- 
construction. At any rate, since the opinion of 
our Society has been thus brought into question in 
this connection, it may be well briefly to state our 
own position in our own way. The truth, then, is 
this : 
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1. We opposed a bill for the prohibition of vivi- 
section in the public schools of the State of New 
York, because the present law is ample to prevent 
that wickedness, and because the proposed measure 
was not only needless but would probably be mis- 
chievous. 

2. Notwithstanding the defects to which we have 
called attention in the bill now before Congress, 
weap[>rove the proposed legislation for the District 
of Columbia because the existing laws are insuffi- 
cient to prevent atrocious and utterly useless cru- 
elties in vivisection. Our only objection to the 
bill is that it does not go far enough ; but, although 
we must and do consider it defective, and although, 
as friends of the bill, we hope it may be greatly 
amended in certain particulars, nevertheless, with 
or without the amendments which we deem to be 
desirable and even necessary, we hope for the pas- 
sage of the bill at the next session of Congress, and 
we shall do our best endeavor to promote its pas- 
sage. 

CONCERNING THE CAT 

THE general interest which was lately taken in 
the Cat Show makes it desirable, perhaps, 
that something should be said in our pres- 
ent number about the cat. It is difficult to realize 
that all the strange varieties which were exhibited 
in the Madison Square Garden really belong to one 
species, and have been produced by domestication, 
and also, to a large extent, by the accidents of breed- 
ing. It is still more difficult to realize that the 
harmless creature with which we are familiar be- 
longs to the far larger family of Fclidae which in- 
cludes the lion, the tiger, the leopard, the ounce, the 
puma, the jaguar, the cheetah, and many other 
species, all of which are equally included by the 
naturalist under the common name of cats. Most 
nearly allied to the domestic cat is the wild-cat 
{Felis catHs), which is found in many parts of 
Europe and Asia, but nowhere on the American 
continent. It was once abundant in all parts of 
Britain, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies it was classed as royal game, whicb no one 
was permitted to hunt, trap, or destroy without a 
special license from the king. It is now much more 
rare, but it is still found in Wales, in the northwest 
of England, and even more abundantly in the High- 
lands of Scotland, though it is being rapidly de- 
stroyed on account of its love of the small game 
which human beings prefer to preserve for their 
own use. 

It is impossible to trace the origin of the domes- 
tic cat with certainty to any existing species or 



variety of the wild cat. Indeed, the time at which 
the cat was first domesticated and introduced to 
human society is purely a matter of conjecture. 
Professor Shaler expresses the opinion that the 
domestication of the cat must have been much 
later than that of the dog, while other naturalists 
give reasons for believing to the contrary. We 
ourselves incline to agree with Professor Shaler, and 
for this reason : that dogs were probably first domes- 
ticated in order to assist in hunting, and therefore, 
probably, in what is called the hunting age of 
human society ; whereas the cat has nowhere been 
generally used as a hunting animal. The dog is 
essentially gregarious ; he loves to hunt in packs, 
and when introduced to a human family he regards 
the family as his pack and hunts accordingly, so 
that he is easily made serviceable by the human 
hunter. The .cat, on the contrary, is unsocial ; it 
lives alone, hunts alone, and feeds alone, so that it 
could not be expected to' be easily trained to hunt 
either with men or for them. In fact, the only 
member of the cat family that is known to have 
been trained to hunt is the cheetah, though an 
ancient Egyptian painting, which may be seen in 
the British Museum, represents a cat which is. 
apparently assisting a hunter to catch birds. This, 
however, even if the picture is to be taken as 
evidence of a fact, represents a very rare exception 
to a universal rule, and therefore would not justify 
the inference that men in the hunting age adopted 
cats to aid them in the chase. 

There is another reason for thinking that the cat 
must have been adopted by man after the hunting 
age ; namely, the cat's wonderful attachment to 
locality. Animals like the wolf, with which the 
dog is most clo.sely allied, follow their prey over 
vast tracts of country and seem to be entirely des- 
titute of local attachment. The wild-cat, on the 
contrary, settles down in a particular spot and waits 
for its prey to come. When removed from its 
accustomed habitat it seems to lose its skill, and 
therefore would be useless to men in a hunting age, 
because in that age men seldom had fixed habita- 
tions, but roamed abroad wherever game was to be 
found. Of course, much of this is conjecture. 
Whether the cat or the dog was first adopted by 
men cannot now be certainly known ; but the cat 
was well known as a domestic animal at an early 
period of human history. It is mentioned in 
Egyptian inscriptions dating nearly or quite fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, and evidences of its 
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domestication are found in the ancient monuments 
of Babylon and Nineveh. In later ages, the cat 
was apparently little known to the Greeks, and little 
more appreciated by the Romans. It came into 
greater favor in Europe during the middle age3 ; 
but it is sad to be obliged to confess that it was 
valued more for its fur than for its companionship. 
Of the cat, as it is known to us now, we need only 
say that it has probably not descended from any 
single species of the wild animal now in existence. 
The better opinion seems to be that it has been 
produced by cross-breeding. 

When we come to consider the characteristics of 
the cat, it is painful to be obliged to confess that 
her virtues are fewer than her lovers would wish 
them to be. We must begin, of course, with the 
most notable, and since cleanliness is next to god- 
liness, we must presume that if the cat were human 
she would be a very pious person. It is strange 
that so cleanly a creature should have an abhor- 
rence of water. The old Latin verse runs: 

Felis amat pisces sed non vult tangere plantas ; 

that is to say, the cat loves fish but will not wet 
her feet to get it. Nevertheless, cats have been 
known to acquire so keen a relish for fish as to be 
willing not only to wet their feet but to plunge 
boldly into the water in order to catch their finny 
prey. This, however, is the exception, and cleanly 
as the cat unquestionably is, it is quite certain that 
she dislikes the bath. 

In point of intelligence it is said that the cat is 
fully the equal of the dog. Some persons consider 
her to be even superior, and not without plausible 
reasons for that opinion. Professor Shaler says: 
" They are even quicker than their canine relatives 
in discerning the nature of man's artful contriv- 
ances. They readily acquire the habit of opening 
doors which are closed with the means of a latch, 
even when it is necessary to combine the strong 
pull on the handle with the push that completes 
the operation. Feats of this sort are rarely if ever 
performed by dogs." On the other hand, who has 
not been amazed to see the intelligence of trained 
dogs ? And who has ever seen similar perform- 
ances of educated cats ? Without at all detracting 
from the general intelligence of pussy, we fear 
it must be admitted that she is not so quick as the 
dog in understanding the wishes of human beings ; 
or if she is, she certainly takes less pleasure in com- 
plying with them. 



The cat is confessedly not an affectionate animal. 
She loves to be caressed ; but it is doubtful wheth- 
er she has any keen affection. Of the dog's loyal 
affection there are innumerable instances, but our 
experience resembles that of Professor Shaler, who 
says that he has been ** unable to find any authen- 
tic instances which go to show the existence in cats 
of any real love for their master." 

What cats do really love is place, and their at- 
tachment to locality is probably a remnant of their 
original habit before domestication. Nothing in 
their acquired habits has tended to eradicate this 
instinct ; rather the reverse, as cats have always 
been attached to the homes and dwellings of men. 
It has been observed that when families in New 
England have deserted their former homesteads, 
the cats have remained faithful to the old places, 
and have continued to thrive and multiply until 
their numbers have made theni a menace to the 
bird population and to other small animals. It is 
a well-known fact that if a cat be carried many 
miles away from its home, even in a covered basket, 
it will return again ; and naturalists have been 
greatly perplexed to account for the faculty which 
enables them to do so. Probably the most reason- 
able suggestion is that of Mr. A. R. Wallace in 
Nature, who says that the sense of smell in the 
cat may be so extremely fine as to convey an im- 
pression to the brain not less distinct than that of 
sight itself. Hence, he thinks that a cat which is 
conveyed blindfold from one place to another may 
take note of the successive odors it perceives on 
its way, and that ** the record of these odors in 
their proper inverse order — every house, ditch, 
field, and village having its own well-marked indi- 
viduality — would make it an easy matter for the 
animal to follow the identical route back, however 
many turnings and cross-roads it may have fol- 
lowed." At any rate, when a cat returns to its old 
home, it would seem that it is the home it cares 
for rather than the family, if, indeed, it really cares 
for the family at all. 

In short, we are obliged, with some slight quali- 
fication, to admit the truth of Professor Shaler's 
remark that " the cat is the only animal which has 
been tolerated, esteemed, and at times worshipped, 
without having a single distinctly valuable quality." 
We would not go quite so far as that ; but, apart 
from the destruction of mice, the cat is not a ser- 
viceable animal, and we have seen that it is not a 
very amiable or affectionate animal. Nevertheless, 
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the cat has been as fondly cherished as the nobler 
dog; and among the ancient Egyptians it was sa- 
cred to Isis ; " temples were raised and sacrifices 
offered in its honor, and its body was embalmed 
at death. Nor is this feeling quite extinct among 
modern Egyptians, for at Cairo, at the present 
time, there is an endowment in operation for the 
lodging and feeding of homeless cats." 

In Christian countries the cat has held a less 
honorable position. In the middle ages it was 
regarded as the familiar agent of witches, and 
was sometimes tortured and even burned to death 
with the reputed witches and wizards whom it was 
supposed to serve. To this day, in Germany, a 
black cat is jealously kept away from the cradle 
of a young child, being supposed to represent or 
exert some impish influence, and the appearance 
of a black cat in a sickroom is understood to be 
a presage of death to the patient. In Scotland, 
however, the black cat is treated with high con- 
sideration. If a black cat comes to a house, it is 
welcomed as a bringer of good luck; or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that no one dares 
drive it away for fear of bringing upon himself the 
retribution of bad luck. 

What we have written is perhaps enough on the 
general subject. In the work of Dr. Huidekoper, 
of which we gave some notice in the June number 
of Our Animal Friends, 1895, our readers will 
find full and interesting information concerning all 
the modem varieties, long-haired and short-haired, 
including the Angora, tortoise-shell, and Persian 
pussies, and the Maltese, Manx, and Siamese cats. 



mate racing associations do 

by either the jockeys or the stablemen. 

For unjustifiably beating a horse on the bead and body 
with a piece of Georgia pine about an inch thick, the Court of 
Special Sessions fined TI10 mas F. Mulligan, of 403 East 14th 
Street, seventy. five dollars. In default of payment he was 
imprisoned in the City Prison for twenty days. On several 
occasions Mulligan had been admonished by the Society's 
of!icers for abusing his horse, but he had paid no attention 
to the warning. 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 



A RECENT occurrence on a Southern race track illustrates 
to what extent the dastardly treatment of a horse can be car- 
ried to prevent it from winning a race. The horse in ques- 
tion was noted for its speed. It was not, however, permitted 
to take part in the race, for just before the start a veterinary 
surgeon discovered that a small sponge saturated with a 
stupefying drug had been thrust into the animal's mouth. 
The practice is known among horsemen as "deadening," 
and it is well named, for a horse rarely recovers entirely 
from the effects of the operation. Another infamous act is 
called "dopeing." It resembles "deadening," with the ex- 
ception that it causes the horse to stop suddenly as if para- 
lyzed in the middle of a race, while " deadening " makes the 
animal sick before the race begins. This Society intends to 
make a rigid invcsligalion. Should sufficient evidence be 
obtained, the offender will be prosecuted to the fullest extent 
of the laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals. Legiti- 
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